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ITHERTO it has commonly been supposed that the pre-Aryan peoples of India were 
on an altogether lower plane of civilization than their Aryan conquerors ; that to the 
latter they were much what the Heiots were to the Spartans, or the Slavs to their 

Byzantine overlords—a race so servile and degraded, that they were commonly known 
as Ddasas or slaves. The picture of them gleaned trom the Hymns of the Rigveda 
was that of black skinned, flat-nosed barbarians, as different fiom the fair Aryans tn 
physical aspect as they were in speech and religion, though at the same time it was evident 
that they must have been rich in cattle, good fighters, and possessed of many torts in which 
they defended themselves against the invaders. ‘These ‘‘forts’’, however, were explained by 
Vedic scholars as being no more than occasional places of refuge—simple earthworks, that 
is to say, surrounded, may be, by palisades or rough stone walls ; for, seeing that the 
Aryans themselves were still in the village state and that their society was in other respects 
correspondingly primitive, it was deemed impossible that the older races of India—the 
contemptible, outcast Dasas—could already have been living in well-built cities or fortresses, 
or in other respects have attained to a higher state of culture. Mentally, physically, socially, 
and religiously, their inferiority to their conquerors was taken for granted, and little or no 
credit was piven them for the achievements of Indian civilization. Never for a moment was 
it imagined that five thousand years ago, before ever the Aryans were heard of, the Panjab 
and Sind, if not other parts of India as well, were enjoying an advanced and singularly 
uniform civilization of their own, closely akin but in some respects even superior to that of 
contemporary Mesopotamia and I:gypt. Yet this is what the discoveries at Hlarappa and 
Mohenjo-daro have now placed beyond question. They exhibit the Indus peoples of the 
fourth and third millenia s.c., in possession of a highly developed culture in which no 
vestige of Indo-Aryan influence is to be found. Like the rest of Western Asia, the Indus 
country is still in the Chalcolithic Age—that age in which arms and utensils of stone continue to 
be used side by side with those of copper or bronze. ‘Their society 1s organized in cities ; their 
wealth derived mainly from agriculture and trade, which appears to have extended far and 
wide in all directions. They cultivate wheat and barley as well as the date palm. They have 
domesticated the humped zebu, buffalo, and short horned bull, besides the sheep, pig, dog, 
elephant, and camel ; but the cat and probably the horse are unknown to them. For 
transport they have wheeled vehicles, to which oxen doubtless were yoked. They are skilful 
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metal workers, with a plentiful supply of gold, silver, and copper. Lead, too, and tin are 
in use, but the latter only as an alloy in the making of bronze. With spinning and weaving 
they are thoroughly conversant. Their weapons of war and of the chase are the bow and 
arrow, spear, axe, dagger, and mace. The sword they have not yet evolved ; nor is there 
any evidence of defensive body armour. Among their other implements, hatchets, sickles, 
saws, Chisels, and razors are made of both copper and bronze ; knives and celts sometimes of 
these metals, sometimes of chert or other hard Stones. For the crushing of grain they have the 
muller and saddle-quern but not the circular grindstone. “Their domestic vessels are commonly 
of earthenware turned on the wheel and not infrequently painted with encaustic designs ; more 


rarely they are of copper, bronze, or silver. The ornaments of the rich are made of the 


precious metals or of copper, sometimes overlaid with gold, of fatence, ivory, carnelian, and 
other Stones ; for the poor, they are usually of shell or terra-cotta. Figurines and toys, for 
which there is a wide vogue, are of terra-cotta, and shell and faience are freely used, as they 
are in Sumer and the West generally, not only for personal ornaments but for inlay work 
and other purposes. With the invention of writing the Indus peoples are also familiar, and 
employ for this purpose a form of script which, though peculiar to India, is evidently 
analogous to other contemporary scripts of Western Asia and the Nearer Fast. 

To the extent thus briefly summarized the Indus culture corresponded in its general 
features with the Chalcolithic cultures of Western Asia and Egypt. In other respects, 
however, it was peculiar to Sind and the Panjab and as distinétive of those regions as the 
Sumerian culture was of Mesopotamia or the F.gyptian of the Valley of the Nile. Thus, to 
mention only a few salient points, the use of cotton for textiles was exclusively regtrited at 
this period to India and was not extended to the Western world unti] two or three thousand 
years later. Again, there is nothing that we know of in prehistoric Egypt or Mesopotamia 
or anywhere else in Western Asia to compare with the well-built baths and commodious 
houses of the citizens of Mohenjo-daro. In those countries, much money and thought were 
lavished on the building of magnificent temples for the gods and on the palaces and tombs 
of kings, but the rest of the people seemingly had to content themselves with insignificant 
dwellings of mud. In the Indus Valley, the picture is reversed and the finest Structures 
are those erected for the convenience of the citizens. Temples, palaces, and tombs there 
may of course have been, but if so, they are either Still undiscovered or so like other edifices 
as not to be readily distinguishable from them. At Ur, it is true, Mr. Woolley has unearthed 
a group of moderate-sized houses of burnt brick which constitute a notable exception 
to the general rule ; but these disclose such a striking similarity to the small and rather 
loosely built structures of the latest levels at Mohenjo-daro, that there can be little doubt as 
to the influence under which they were crected. Be this, however, as it may, we are justified 
in seeing in the Great Bath of Mohenjo-daro and in its roomy and serviceable houses, with 
their ubiquitous wells and bathrooms and elaborate syStems of drainage, evidence that the 
ordinary townspeople enjoyed here a degree of comfort and luxury unexampled in other parts 
of the then civilized world. 

Equally peculiar to the Indus Valley and Stamped with an individual chara@er of their 
own are its art and its religion. Nothing that we know of in other countries at this period 
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bears any resemblance, in point of style, to the miniature faience models of rams, dogs, and 
other animals or to the intaglio engravings on the seals, the best of which—notably the 
humped and short-horn bulls—are distinguished by a breadth of treatment and a feeling for 
line and plastic form that has rarely been surpassed in glyptic art ; nor would it be possible, 
until the classic age of Greece, to match the exquisitely supple modelling of the two human 
statuettes from Harappa figured in Plates X and XI. In the religton of the Indus peoples 
there is much, of course, that might be paralleled in other countries. ‘This is true of every 
prehistoric and of most historic religions as well. But, taken as a whole, their religion is so 
characteristically Indian as hardly to be distinguishable from still living Hinduism or at 
least from that aspeét of it which is bound up with animism and the cults of Siva and the 
Mother Goddess—still the two most potent forces in popular worship. Among the many 
revelations that Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have had in store for us, none perhaps is more 
remarkable than this discovery that Saivism has a history going back to the Chalcolithic 
Age or perhaps even further still, and that it thus takes its place as the most ancient Irving 
faith in the world. 

In many ways, the problems propounded by these discoveries are closely akin to those 
raised two generations ago by Schlicmann’s excavations in Greece and Asia Minor. When, 
in the Second city of Troy, Schliemann unearthed his famous treasure of gold, he jumped to 
the conclusion that it was part of the treasure of Priam hidden at the sack of Troy ,; and 
when, later on, he lit upon the royal shaft graves of Mycenae, he believed, not without reason, 
that he had found the resting places of Agamemnon and his family. At that time none 
dreamt of the sea-power of Minos or the brilliant culture that had existed round the coasts 
of the AEgean before the coming of the Aryan Hellenes. It was reserved for later explorers 
to demonstrate that there were kings of Mycenae of a different race and speech before 
Agamemnon ; and that the second city of Ilium had crumbled to ruin long centurics before 
the Trojan war. ‘The parallel that Greece presents in this matter is the more significant 
because in Greece, as in India, it was the happy fusion of the southern and northern races 
and the intermingling of their widely divergent talents that led to the splendid outburst of 
classic thought and art ; and the memory, moreover, of what she owed to her older population 
was effaced almost as effectually in Greece as it was in India. ‘To the ancient Greeks the Had 
and the Odyssey were as much the beginning of things as the Vedas still are to Indians, many 
of whom may regard it as little short of impious to look beyond these venerable writings 
for a possible source of inspiration and knowledge. 

But it is in regard to the early civilization, not of India alone, but of the whole Ancient 
Orient that these new discoveries seem likely to revolutionize existing ideas. ‘The importance 
of the réle played by palolithic man in India has long been recognized, and from a 
typological comparison of palmolithic and neolithic artefacts the inference has been drawn 
that it was actually on Indian soil that the latter were first evolved from the former. Be this 
view correct or not, there can be no question that the north-west of India, with its vast, well- 
watered plains, with its abundance of game, its warm but variable climate—more propitious 
perhaps then than now !—and with its network of rivers affording ready means of 

! See below, Chapter I 
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communication and intercourse, must have offered a specially favourable field for the 
advancement of early society, alike when man was in the hunting stage and later when he 
had turned himself to agriculture and the domestication of animals or was opening up 
commerce with distant lands. At present, our researches carry us back no further than the 
fourth millennium z.c. and have lifted but one corner of the veil that hides this remarkable 
civilization, but even at Mohenjo-daro there are still several earlier cities lying, one below 
the other, deeper than the spade has yet penetrated, and though the permanent rise of the 
subsoil water precludes the hope of our ever being able to explore the earliest settlements 
on this site, it can hardly be doubted that the story already unfolded will be carried still 
further back on other sites, of which there are a multitude waiting to be excavated in Sind 
and Balichiftan. One thing that Stands out clear and unmistakable both at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa, is that the civilization hitherto revealed at these two places is not an incipient 
civilization, but one already age-old and stereotyped on Indian soil, with many millennia of 
human endeavour behind it. Thus India must henceforth be recognized, along with Persia, 
Mesopotamia, and Fgypt, as one of the most important areas where the civilizing processes 
of society were initiated and developed. I do not mean to imply by this that India can claim 
to be regarded as the cradle of civilization ; nor do I think on the evidence at present 
available that that claim can be made on behalf of any one country in particular. In my 
view, the civilization of the Chalcolithic and succeeding Ages resulted from the combined 
efforts of many countries, each contributing a certain quota towards the common stock of 
knowledge. From the Neolithic, if not from the Paleolithic Age onwards the most populated 
regions were undoubtedly the great river valleys of South and South-West Asia and Northern 
Africa, where the cold was never intense, where food and water were ready to the hand of 
man, where pasturage was good, irrigation feasible, and communication easy along the 
courses of the natural waterways. In each of these river valleys, on the banks of the Nile 
and the Euphrates as on those of the Kariin, the Helmund or the Indus, mankind may be 
assumed to have had equa! chances of development, and it is natural to suppose that progress 
in one dire€tion or another was being made in all these regions simultaneously and doubtless 
in many others besides. If this view, which is surely the most rational one, be accepted, if 
we regard this wide-flung civilization of the Afrasian belt as focussed in various centres and 
developed by the mutual efforts of different peoples, we shall better understand how, despite 
its general homogeneity, it nevertheless comprised many widely differing branches, each of 
which, in its own sphere, was able to maintain its local and individual chara¢ter. 


* * % * Ld * 


The excavations at Mohenjo-daro described in these two volumes were carried out in 
five winter seasons between 1922 and 1927, and preliminary accounts of most of the work 
done have already appeared in our Departmental Reports. These preliminary accounts, 
however, were necessarily brief and were compiled perforce at the close of each season, before 
the excavators themselves had had time fully to digest their materials. For this reason and 
in view of the world-wide interest awakened by these discoveries it seemed to me desirable 
to co-ordinate the results of these first five years and to publish as complete a record of them 
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as is at present practicable, but the reader must understand that these volumes do not clam 
to be other than provisional. In the nature of things it could not be otherwise. We are 
engaged in opening up an entirely new chapter of civilization. Our task is but just beginning. 
Fresh materials are coming to light almost daily, and our horizon, therefore, is insensibly 
changing. In such conditions any approach to finality ts out of the question. With our 
facts and figures—-and these are the backbone of these volumes—we are on firm ground. 
‘They may be relied on to stand the test of time. But facts and figures are not everything. 
They need to be effectively interpreted, and this can only be accomplished effectively 
when our knowledge of this period is much fuller than at present. T.et me add, 
too, parenthetically, that it can only be accomplished, now or in the future, by specialists 
conversant with the subje& in all its bearings. [ cannot refrain from stressing this 
point here, because the antiquities from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa already figured in 
the pages of our Departmental Reports have been made the subject of much nonsensical 
writing, which can be nothing but a hindrance in the way of useful research. It was my 
anxiety to ensure that the exploration of Mohenjo-daro and the publication of these valuable 
materials should lack nothing which expert knowledge could supply, that decided me three 
years apo to enlist for our work here the help of a specialist in Mesopotamian Archeology, 
the intimate bearing of which on our Indus Culture had become abundantly clear. By a 
Stroke of good fortune I was able to secure the services of Mr. Ernest Mackay, well-known 
for his excavations at Kish and Jemdet Nasr, and an archxolopist of long experience in Egypt 
and Palestine as well. To this officer my debt in regard to these volumes is a particularly 
heavy one ; for to him has fallen the task, necessarily very laborious and exacting, of describing 
not only the bulk of the minor antiquities, but a substantial share of the monumental remains 
as well. Other collaborators in this publication to whom I take this opportunity of tendering 
my grateful thanks, are :—Mr. Hargreaves, Officiating Director General of Archeology in 
India, and his Deputy for Exploration, Ra: Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, who have furnished 
descriptive accounts of the excavation work done by them in the seasons 1925~—6 and 
1926-7 respectively ; Mr. Sidney Smith, Inspector of Antiquities in Mesopotamia, and 
Mr. C. J. Gadd, of the British Museum, who have together compiled the elaborate Sign- 
Manual reproduced in Plates CKIX—CXXIX and contributed Uluminating notes on the 
mechanical nature and on some external features of the Indus writing; Professor S. Langdon, 
of Oxford, who has supplied another important chapter on the same perplexing subyeét of the 
writing ; Mr. M. Sana Ullah, Archwological Chemist in India, who has made most of the 
chemical analyses and, in Chapter X XV, has dealt with the sources and metallurgy of copper 
and its alloys ; Mr. A. S. Hemmy, lately Principal of the Government College at Lahore, who 
has investigated the systems of weights and measures ; Col. R. B. Sewell, Director of the 
Zoological Survey of India, and his colleague Dr. B. S. Guha, who have made an exhaustive 
examination of the animal remains; and Sir Edwin Pascoe, Dire&tor of the Geological 
Survey, and Mr. A. L. Coulson of the same Department, who have performed the same 
service in regard to metals and minerals. 

To Mr. A. J. Turner of the Indian Central Cotton Committee and his colleague in the 
Technological Laboratory, Mr. A. N. Gulati, 1 am also much indebted for their careful 
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researches in connection with the use of cotton at Mohenjo-daro ; to Sir Aurel Stein for 
supplying me with the materials relative to Balichiétan from which the map at the end of 
the text has been compiled ; to Dr. C. W. B. Normand, Director General of the Meteoro- 
logical Department in India for ready assistance given on the question of climatic changes ; 
to Dr. H. R. Hall, ever a generous and helpful friend, as well as to the Trustees of the 
British Museum, for allowing two of their officers to take up the compilation of the Sign- 
Manual as part of their official duties in the Museum; to Dr. H. J. Plenderleith, also of 
the British Museum, for his instru€tive note on the glazed pottery in Appendix Il; and to 
Dr. A. B, Cook, of Queen's College, Cambridge, for several valuable suggestions in 
connexion with my chapter on the Indus Religion. 

‘Three other scholars whose names I cannot pass over in silence, are the late Mr. R. D. 
Banerji, to whom belongs the credit of having discovered, if not Mohenjo-daro itself, at any 
rate its high antiquity, and his immediate successors in the task of excavation, Messrs. M. S. 
Vats and K. N. Dikshit. The valuable work accomplished by each of these officers in turn 
is already widely known and will be still further apparent from the pages of these volumes, 
but no one probably except myself can fully appreciate the difficulties and hardships which 
they had to face in the three first seasons at Mohenjo-daro or the pluck and enthusiasm 
with which they overcame them. 

Finally, and as a postcript to the above, which was written more than a year ago, let 
me add how much indebted I am to Mr. ‘I. K. Penniman of Trinity College, Oxford, for 
the great care he has taken in compiling the Index to these volumes, and to Mr. Arthur 
Probsthain, the Publisher, for his unremitting interest in the work as well as for much 
practical help. 

JOHN MARSHALL. 
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Natural fertility 


plains of Larkana between the Indus and the Kohisthan or Kirthar hills. Nowadays of district round 
their fertility is much enhanced by the network of artificial canals and protective Mohenjo-daro. 


ee richest grain-lands of Sind in the days before modern irrigation were the broad 


“bands” along the banks of the river, but, even without these, this tract must always have beenan 
exceptionally productive one, since it was watered not only by the main stream of the Indus 
but by the long and winding loop that now funétions as the Western Nara Canal, as well 
as by a multitude of other natural waterways and lakes that take the drainage of the 
western mountains. Round Larkana itself the country is known as the Garden of Sind, 
and compared with many parts of the Province it may well be likened to a garden. At the 
beét, however, the term is a relative one. For in spite of its natural advantages, there are 
Still many patches of salt wilderness or stretches of unreclaimed jungle interrupting the 
cultivation. 

It is in this diftri€t and in one such small patch of barren land that Mohenjo-daro, 
the “ Mound of the Dead", is situate. It Stands on what is known locally as “* The Island " 
—a long, narrow strip of land between the main river bed and the Western Nira loop, its 
precise position being 27° 19’ N. by 68° 8’ E., some 7 miles by road from Dokri on the North- 
Western Railway, and 25 from Larkana town. The mounds which hide the remains of 
the ancient city, or rather series of cities (since there are several of them superimposed one 
upon the other) are conspicuous from afar in the riverine flat, the highest of them, near the 
north-west corner, rising to a height of some 7o feet, the others averaging from 20 to 30 feet 
above the plain. The actual area covered by the mounds is now no more than about 240 acres, 
but there is little doubt, as we shall presently see, that floods and erosion have greatly 
diminished their extent, and that the deep alluvium deposited by the river has covered all 
the lower and outlying parts of the city. Floods, too, and erosion, accelerated by the extreme 
aridity of the climate, have worked much havoc in the mounds that have survived, cutting 
them up into hillocks, furrowing their sides, and widening and deepening the long depressions 
that mark the lines of the ancient streets. The salts also which permeate the soil of Sind 
have hastened the decay of the site. With the slightest moisture in the air, these salts 
crystallize on any exposed surface of the ancient brickwork, causing it to disintegrate and flake 
away, and eventually reducing it to powder. So rapid is their aCtion that within a few hours 
after a single shower of rain newly excavated buildings take on a mantle of white rime like 
freshly fallen snow. The desolation that thus distinguishes this group of mounds is shared 
by the plain immediately around them, which for the most part is also white with salt and 
sustains little besides the dwarf tamarisk and the babul, the camel-thorn, and tussocks of 


1 A map of Sind and Bualiichistan, showing the prehistoric sites discovered up to date, will be found in the 
pocket at the end of this volume. 
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coarse kanh grass. Add to this that the climate of the locality is one of the worét in India ; 
that the temperature ranges from below freezing point to 120 degrees Fahrenheit; that there 
are bitterly cold winds in winter, frequent dust storms in summer ; that the average rainfall 
is not more than 6 inches, but occasionally (as in 1929) varied by torrential downpours ; 
that clouds of sandflies and mosquitoes increase the discomforts of life—and it will be found 
hard to picture a less attractive spot than Mohenjo-daro is to-day. Nevertheless, it would 
be wrong to assume that the conditions now prevailing were necessarily the same five thousand 
years ago, when Mohenjo-daro was a flourishing city. On the contrary, there are reasons 
for believing that both the climate and physical aspects of the country have undergone 
material changes since then. Thus, that the rainfall used to be substantially heavier than 
it is at present, may be inferred from the universal use of burnt instead of sun-dried bricks 
for the walls of dwelling houses and other buildings. From the earliest times at 
Mohenjo-daro with which we are as yet acquainted, its builders were just as familiar with 
sun-dried as with kiln-burnt bricks, and habitually employed the former for foundations and 
infillings, wherever they were protected from the elements. Had the climate been as dry 
and the rainfall as scanty as it is to-day, it can hardly be doubted that they would have used 
sun-dried bricks (which are far cheaper than burnt ones) in exposed parts of the buildings 
as well, just as builders use them to-day, not only in Sind but in every other arid country of 
the Orient. Another piece of evidence bearing on the same point is furnished by the class 
of animals engraved on the seal amulets (Pls. CII] to CXVI). Apart from cattle and 
fabulous creatures, these animals are such as are commonly found in damp, jungly country— 
namely, the tiger, rhinoceros, and elephant ; the lion, which notoriously prefers a dry zone, 
is conspicuous by its absence.! Unfortunately, none of this evidence is decisive. It may 
be argued, and fairly so, that the poorer kinds of houses have not yet been excavated in the 
earlier Strata ; that, so far as the later ones are concerned, the materials for them were obtained 
by dismantling the older structures belonging to the wealthier classes ; and that the use of 
kiln-burnt in preference to sun-dried bricks signifies nothing more than the prevailing 
opulence of the city. Similarly, it can be maintained that the many house and street drains which 
are such a conspicuous feature at Mohenjo-daro, were designed to carry off only the refuse- 
water of the houses, not rain-water at all; and that, had they been intended for the latter, 
the receptacles into which they discharge, if not the drains themselves, would necessarily 
have been more capacious. Then, again, as to the animals on the seals, it is true no doubt 
that the tiger, rhinoceros, and elephant are found as a rule in moister regions, but the tiger 
is Still occasionally shot in Sind, while the elephants portrayed on the seals may have been 
tame ones imported from other diétri€ts. Taken by itself, therefore, none of these pieces 
of evidence from Mohenjo-daro can be regarded as conclusive. But, taken colleCtively, they 
certainly point to a heavier rainfall than Sind enjoys to-day, and this inference is corroborated 
by the climatic changes that can be shown to have taken place in the neighbouring districts 
of Balichistan. Luckily, the facts in regard to the latter region are indisputable. At spot 
after spot in Southern Balichistan, in the midst of desert wastes where there is either no water 
at all or only enough to sugtain a handful of nomads, Sir Aurel Stein found the remains of 
large and once flourishing settlements belonging to the prehistoric age. Of these remains 
I shall have more to say anon in connection with the westward diffusion ? of the early Indus 


1 The only representation of lions, if indeed they are lions, either at Mohenjodero or Harappil is that on the 
small sealing figured in Pl. XII, 12, where two lions appear as * genii”, conceived perhaps as officiating at a sacred 
ceremonial. Cf. pp. 52 and 70. 

2 Cf. pp. 96 ff. infra. 
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culture. Here it is sufficient to draw attention to three points only in regard to them. The 
fir& is that the immense and laboriously constructed dams or gabr-bands, as they are locally 
called, which are a distinétive feature of many of these settlements and which were intended 
for the holding-up and Storage of water, would have been as useless as they are to-day, unless 
the rainfall had been substantially heavier. On the other hand—and this is the second 
point—these same dams would have been entirely superfluous if the rainfall had been 
a reasonably ample one and distributed more or less evenly over the whole year, as it now 
is, for example, in Northern Europe. It was only because the rainfall was deficient that 
they were needed at all. The third point is that much of the desiccation of Baliichistan 
must have taken place at some period between the Chalcolithic Period, when the population 
was comparatively dense and settled, and the fourth century B.c., when Alexander the Great 
made his disastrous march back through the deserts of Gedrosia, and when its condition must 
have been as parched and barren as it is to-day. Indeed, from the terrible picture of this 
area which is painted by Arrian and other historians of Alexander, there can be no room for 
doubt that the general desiccation of the country had been accomplished some centuries at 
least before Alexander traversed it, and this conclusion is borne out by Arrian’s statement, 
based on the authority of Nearchos, about the losses sustained by Semiramis and Cyrus when 
they attempted a similar feat ; for, whatever the truth behind that story, it is evident that in 
popular tradition Gedrosia had long been regarded as impracticable for the passage of armies. 
So far, then, as Baliichistan is concerned, we are on perfectly safe ground in affirming that 
in the Chalcolithic Age—the age to which most of these prehistoric remains are to be 
assigned—the rainfall of that country, though by no means a heavy one, was substantially 
in excess of what it is now; in other words, that it was in the neighbourhood of, say, 15 to 
20 inches per annum; and it will accord with the evidence at present available from 
Mohenjo-daro if an approximately equal rainfall is assumed for Sind. But whether in other 
respects the same climatic conditions prevailed in both these areas and whether the desiccation 
that subsequently overtook them is attributable to the same causes, are questions that must 
Still remain open. 

A theory that has won some acceptance among climatologists? is that during the last Possible causes 
glacial and poét-glacial periods the northern storm belt was defleGted by Arétic pressure of climatic 
further south, with the result that the Atlantic raingtorms, which now pass over Central and changes. 
Northern Europe, then passed over the Mediterranean and Northern Africa and gradually 
expended their energy over what is now the dry belt of Southern Asia, but not before they 
had reached the Indo-Gangetic plains. According to this theory, the Sahara and Egypt 
at one time enjoyed a climate as damp and variable as Central Europe does to-day, and the 
now desiccated countries further east—Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia, Baliichistin, and 
Sind—though not quite so favoured, nevertheless came in for a relatively bountiful rainfall 
more or less evenly distributed throughout the year. Northern India, be it said, is still 
affected by the winter storms that traverse the Mediterranean to Syria and Palestine, and it 
has therefore been inferred that Northern India received ampler and more frequent rain 
before the storm belt had shifted northward. This theory is certainly an attractive one, 
the more so because it links together climatically all the countries, from the Atlantic to the 
Indus, that are comprised in the Afrasian dry zone, and furnishes a simple but not inadequate 
explanation of how these countries, which are now largely barren wastes, may once have 
been densely populated. So far, however, as the theory applies to Sind, it is not a convincing 


1 Aurel Stein, 0 Archerological Tour in Gedrosia (Mem. Archi, Survey of India, No. 43), p. 11. 
* Cf, Ellsworth Huntington, Civi/ization and Climate; V. Gordon Childe, The Moi? Ancient EaS, chap. ii. 
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one, since it takes no account of the gradual shrinkage that has been going on in the area 
affected by the south-west monsoon or of the obvious likelihood of the valley of the Indus 
having once been included in that area. For that the monsoon has, in fact, even in recent 
centuries, extended over traéts that are now untouched by it, is attested by the evidence of 
history. Thus, Moslem writers up to the close of the fourteenth century a.p. frequently 
allude to the rainy seasons in the Multan Province, which is now well within the dry zone, 
though it occasionally feels the force of cyclonic storms travelling westward from the head 
of the Bay.t Again, it must have been this same retreat of the south-west monsoon that 
produced the devastating dryness which in modern times has overtaken the plains of Sibi 
to the south-west of Quetta and converted lands that were once green and well cultivated 
into a howling wilderness.? Seeing, then, that in the case of both Multan and Sibi, the cause 
of recent desiccation is to be found, not in the failure of the westerly rain-storms, but in the 
withdrawal of the monsoon towards the north and east, it is not unreasonable to infer that, 
at a still earlier date, the monsoon may have withdrawn from the lower valley of the Indus 
and the deserts to the east of it, and that its withdrawal may account, in part at any rate, for 
their desiccation. In this connection Dr. C. W. Normand, Director of the Indian Meteoro- 
logical Department, writes as follows*?: “ Sind and Baliichigtan are alike in being arid 
regions, but differ from one another in respect of the time of incidence of their scanty rainfall. 
In Sind (and some neighbouring portions of Baliichistan also) rainfall occurs chiefly during 
the monsoon. Over the greater part of Baliichistan, however, the season of greatest rainfall 
is winter. These faéts are shown in the following table :— 


“ Ranfall in | Rainfall in 
Normal very wet very dry 
rainfall season season 
ea : { Winter F bt 24 (1911) ei 9 (1921) _ 
Monsoon . 5 17 (1913) 1 (1918) 
: Winter . 5 To (1grr) & (1921) 
Belociaen Monsoon 2 § (1917) $ (1918) 


“In this table the winter season covers the months November to April, while the monsoon 
is from June to September. ‘The table also contains data of the total rainfall in abnormally 
wet and abnormally dry seasons respectively. It is immediately obvious that, if one is called 
upon to explain a past rainy age in Sind, it is more reasonable to do so by postulating a change 
(and, judging from 1913, not a very great change) in the monsoon conditions ; a very much 
greater change in meteorological conditions is required to explain a copious rainfall in winter, 
unless a change in the orography of Sind’s surroundings is simultaneously postulated. 

“So far as Balfichistan is concerned, one may imagine either a more rainy winter or 
a more rainy monsoon than at present, but preferably the former. In Balichistan a dry 
winter is one in which the winter depressions from the west are inactive. Westerly winds 
are a normal feature of the upper air circulation over Baliichistan in both dry and wet winters, 
Sometimes, for some unknown reason, these westerly winds carry with them active 
disturbances, which produce a wet season, as in 1911; sometimes they carry equally 
numerous but inactive depressions, as in the dry winter of 1921. 


1 Cf. Imperial Gexesteer af India (Prov. Series), Panjab, vol. i, p.14; and Major H. G. Ravesty, ‘ The Mibria 
of Sind and its tributaries,” FASB, vol. lxi (1892), pp. 281, 282, 417, etc. 

3 Cf. Raverty, loc. cit., pp. 12-13, n. 312, where he quotes from the Ardish-i-Madpsl and the hiftory of Mir Ma'sim 
of Bakhar, 

§ I quote from a personal letter. 
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“On the whole, if one is to put forward one single explanation for heavier rain in the 
past in both Sind and Balichistan (especially South Balichistan), it is much simpler on 
meteorological grounds to seek that explanation in a more abundant monsoon in these areas.” 

Independently of these considerations we must also not forget that in neither Egypt 
nor Mesopotamia is there any evidence to show that during the Chalcolithic Age the rainfall 
was substantially heavier than it is at present. On the contrary, the universal use of sun-dried 
brick in exposed buildings—to say nothing of other facts pointing in the same direction— 
is proof positive that the climate has altered little in those countries during the last five or six 
thousand years. We shall do well, therefore, to hesitate before assuming that the pluvial 
theory alluded to above explains the changes that have taken place in Sind since the 
Chalcolithic Age. 

I have dwelt at the outset on this question of climate because of its intimate bearing 
on many of the problems that confront us at Mohenjo-daro. Another hardly less important 
question concerns the river system of the Sind Valley. At present Sind is watered by the 
Indus alone with its affluents and branches. This was not so always. Twelve centuries 
ago, when the Arabs first came to Sind, there were two great rivers flowing through the land : 
to the west, the Indus ; to the east, the Great Mihran,! also known as the Hakra or Wahindah. 
Of these two rivers the eastern one seems to have been the more important. What precisely 
were their courses in successive periods, and in what manner they were connected or 
independent one of the other, are questions that have been much debated without any reliable 
conclusions being reached. Major Raverty, the foremost authority on the subject, concluded 
that at the time of the Arab invasion the main channel of the Great Mihran followed a line 
roughly coincident with the existing Eastern Nara canal, which was once an important river 
bed.2 According to him the terminal course of the Indus, which flows by Mohenjo-daro, 
was then a subsidiary branch of the Mihran, but its course was not the same as at present. 
The Mihrdn itself, he held, was the chief channel by which the rivers of the Panjab* found 
their way to the sea. Whether conclusions as sweeping as these are justified on the data 
available is doubtful. One thing, however, may be regarded as certain—and this is the one 
that mainly concerns us here—viz. that throughout the Mediaeval Period and up to the 
middle of the fourteenth century there were two large rivers instead of one, flowing in parallel 
courses to the sea, and that these two rivers divided between themselves the vast volume 
of water from the five rivers of the Panjab, as well as from the old Ghagghar and Chitang 
to the east.4 Whether in the three thousand years that elapsed between the Chalcolithic 
Age, when Mohenjo-daro was a flourishing city, and the coming of the Arabs, these rivers 
underwent as many changes as during the last twelve centuries, we have no means of knowing. 


1 The name Mihriin, however, appears to have been applied also on occasion to the present Indus. Cf Cousens, 
Antiquicies of Sind, p.5 3 Raverty, p. 297; Adin-i-Akédari translation by Blochmann, Jarrett, vol. ii, p. 327. 

2 Le., it passed close by the city of Alor, thence flowed south for some go miles and swept eastward in a curve which 
catried it weft of Umarkot, and so to the Rann of Cutch (then an estuary of the sea) and by the Kori Creek to the Arabian 
Sea. Cf. Raverty, op. cit., pp. 156-08. On the other hand, Mr. Cousens is of opinion that at the time of the Arab 
invasion the Mihr@n, which he identifies with Raverty’s Kumbha, was flowing from north to south between the Alor 
hills and the present line of the Indus in a course which took it by the walls of Mansiirah. Cf. his Antiquities of Sind, 
p.§ and Pl. CIII. 

3 Including the Chitang, Ghagghar, and Sutle} on the east, the Bells, Ravi, Chindb, and Jhelum in the centre, and 
the Indus on the west. 

* How precisely they divided this volume of water, and whether the main watera of the Indus flowed into the 
Mihbrin, as Raverty supposes, or followed approximately their present course, as seems more probable, are open quettions 
into which we need not enter here. 
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It is worthy of remark, however, that, according to Major Raverty, the transfer of the Sutlej 
from the Hakri to the Beds, the drying up of the Hakri itself, and perhaps also the breaking 
away of the Indus from the Mihran, resulted from the terrific %erm floods which in the 
middle of the fourteenth century a.p. overwhelmed the whole country between the Sutlej 
and the Chinab) If this was so, there is no need to assume that such a catastrophe was 
anything but exceptional or that others of a like magnitude had occurred in earlier ages. 
On the other hand, it is well known that all these rivers are subjeét to constant fluctuations 
and changes owing to causes which have always been in operation, notably the violence of 
the floods to which they are exposed, the unresisting nature of the alluvium through which 
they cut their way, and their general tendency, like that of all rivers in the northern hemisphere, 
to “west”, that is, to crode their right banks rather than their left. Thus, even under 
modern conditions of control, there is hardly a year that passes without some alteration in 
their courses; and, so far as Upper and Middle Sind are concerned, it is probably not too 
much to say that there is hardly a square mile of their alluvial plains over which the Indus 
or Mihran has not at some time or other flowed. This being so, it would manifestly be idle 
to speculate on the precise courses which the one or other of these rivers followed in the third 
or fourth millennium s.c. Nevertheless, the existence of the two important Chalcolithic 
sites of Mohenjo-daro and Jhukar, the one in the near vicinity of the Indus, the other of the 
Western Nara loop, warrants the presumption that in this distri€t the course of the river 
was not very different five thousand years ago from what it is now, since it is highly improbable 
that cities such as these would have been established elsewhere than on or near the banks 
of an important waterway. 

We may picture, then, the Sind valley with its twin rivers and their affluents as no less 
green and fertile in that remote period than it was in the days of Alexander the Great, when 
the territories of Mousikanos were described as the most flourishing of all that the Greeks 
had seen in India, or than it was two centuries earlier still, when Sind and the Panjab were 
reputed the richest and most populous of all the Satrapies of the Achaemenid Empire. And 
because the waters of its many affluents were then partly diverted into the Mihran, we may 
visualize the Indus as flowing by Mohenjo-daro in less formidable volume than it does at 
present—a river that could have been kept in bounds without such vast embankments as have 
become necessary in recent centuries, and that in normal years could be counted on to rise 
and inundate, without devastating, the surrounding country. Our picture, however, would 
be wrongly drawn if we imagined Mohenjo-daro free from the havoc of floods ; for if there 
is one fact that stands out clear and unmiétakable amid these ruins, it is that the people must 
have lived in ever-present dread of the river. Then, as now, the Indus was the source of 
fertility and wealth ; on its annual inundation depended in a great measure the crops ; on 
it also the commerce and life of the city. But if it was a beneficent giver, it might equally 
become the author of desolation and ruin. That this was so is shown by the pains which the 
builders of Mohenjo-daro have taken to provide their edifices with preternaturally solid 
basements and to raise them aloft on artificial terraces which time and again were heightened 
in order to place them out of reach of the floods. In recent centuries and until thé river 
was put under control, the plains of Larkina were annually inundated by a preat deluge which 


1 Cf. Raverty, op. cit., pp. 391~2. Raverty, whose authority is the KAéx/ésat-nt-Tawdrigh, suggests that these 
floods may have been one of the reasons for Firiiz Shah's canals in the Firdzeh-Hisar Dittriét. It is a remarkable fa&, 
which has not hitherto been noticed, that this catastrophe in the Panjab synchronized with a period of unprecedented 
&torms and floods in Europe, America, and Central Asia, For the latter, cf. Elisworth Huntington, Civilization and 
Chmate, pp. 236-8. 
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burst the right bank of the river between 20 and jo miles above Sukkur and found its way 
south to the Manchhar Lake and so back, by the Aral River, to the Indus.’ In earlier days, 
when the river was smaller, we may suppose that it overflowed its banks more gently and 
spread its waters more gradually over the face of the country, as it does in the Delta to-day. 
Even so, however, it must frequently have happened that the river came down in abnormal 
flood, bursting its banks and, in spite of artificial earthworks (if such existed), carrying 
ruin far and wide.? 

Nor was it only against these occasional deluges that the people of Mohenjo-daro had 
to provide. They were faced, as the centuries passed, by the fact that the bed itself of the 
Indus was steadily being raised by the vast volume of silt that the river brings down,* and 
that with it was being raised also the level of the adjacent plains. The process was slow but 
relentless. Each annual inundation might raise the level of the ground by only the fraction 
of an inch ; nevertheless, in the course of a few generations, the danger of flooding from this 
cause would be a very real one. The way in which the river has spread its alluvium over the 
whole expanse of plain is well demonstrated by the discovery of ancient brick remains nearly 
30 feet below the present surface of the ground. The particular stratum to which these remains 
belong has not yet been established ; but presuming them to be between 4,000 and 5,000 
years old, the average rate of deposit would work out at less than a foot a century. This 
computation, however, cannot be regarded as reliable; for, on the one hand, the remains in 
question may be more modern than is presumed ; on the other, the rate at which the alluvial 
deposit was formed may have been substantially more rapid when the Indus was a slower 
moving river and silt consequently was accumulating more quickly on its bed. 


1 Cf. Gaxerseer of the Province of Sind, vol. A, p. 5. 

2 The violent floods of this year (1929) and the havoc caused by them have afforded a striking, if terrible, illuétration 
of the dangers which must always have threatened the dwellers in the Indus Valley, even though the river may not have 
been as turbulent then as now. 

= The amount of silt carried down by the river at Sukkur during the monsoon season is calculated at nearly a million 
tons a day, 
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than it is to-day and have formed a more closely connected whole, but water and 

wind, aided by the action of salt in the soil and the extreme aridity of the climate, 
have combined to eat deeply into its sides and carve deep furrows and hollows through its 
middle, leaving only here and there mere fragments of the later cities. For the most part 
the hollows thus formed bear no relation to the configuration of the ancient structures or to 
the lay-out of the city. They are solely the result of haphazard erosion, their contours 
reminding us of some jig-saw puzzle ; but a noteworthy exception to this general observation 
is the lateral depression (designated ‘‘ Kast Street’ in the plan) which cuts across the site 
from east to west between the VS and HR Areas. Our excavations in these two areas have 
shown that this long, straight depression was one of the main thoroughfares of the city. 
Crossing it, again, at right angles 1s another long but apparently less important street (‘‘ First 
Street” in the plan), which traverses both the HR and VS Areas from south to north and 
continues right through to the north of the site, where it has been picked up again in 
Mr. Mackay’s recent diggings. From these two long Streets, as well as from the short 
sections of others disclosed in other parts of the site, it is evident that the city was intersected 
by long straight or approximately straight thoroughfares mainly oriented north to south or 
east to west ; and it is natural to suppose that one of these thoroughfares—perhaps the most 
important of them all—ran north to south through the broad depression which divides the 
Stipa Mound from the reét of the site, in a line parallel with Firét Street and conneting at 
right angles with East Street. The depression in question was thought by Mr. Banerji, 
the first excavator of Mohenjo-daro, to be the ancient bed of a river ; but no evidence has 
yet been found to confirm this view. Originally, as I conceive it, this depression was nothing 
more than a thoroughfare like East Street; but lying, as it did, north and south it came in 
for the full force of the countless floods which once swept down from the north and which 
must have gone on widening and deepening the depression until it reached its present form. 
East Street, on the other hand, being protected along its whole length by the flanking mounds 
on its north, would not suffer in the same way; and the lesser streets and lanes, which were 
artificially raised from time to time, would ordinarily have been beyond the reach of flood 
water. In other ancient Indian cities that I have excavated I have commonly found that 
the main thoroughfares were substantially lower than the buildings alongside of them, the 
explanation being that, while the level of the latter was for one reason or another frequently 
raised, the public thoroughfares, and particularly the more important ones, did not keep pace 
with them. At Mohenjo-daro, owing to the ever present menace of inundation, the process 


2 A plan of the site, along with a map of Sind and Balichitan, will be found in the pocket at the end of this volume. 
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of level-raising went on more rapidly, or at any rate the effects of it are now more apparent, 
than on mos Indian sites, not only in the buildings but in the lanes and smaller streets as well, 
where from time to time much labour was expended on laying the drains at higher and higher 
levels. Thus it came about that, in the later periods of occupation, there was a considerable 
drop at the points where many of the lanes debouched on the side streets, and another drop 
where the latter joined the main thoroughfares. 

What extent of ground was covered by this city at successive periods has yet to be 
determined. On the cast and north of the mounds traces of ancient occupation, in the shape 
of low tumuli or prehistoric potsherds strewn over the face of the plain, can be seen for a space 
of half a mile or thereabouts, and to a lesser distance on the west and south ; but whether 
these areas were once included in the city proper or were merely parts of its extra~mural 
suburbs is uncertain. One thing, however, that is clear beyond question is that the existing 
mounds have been greatly reduced in size by the incessant erosion of their sides, and that 
the ancient city, therefore, must once have extended well beyond their existing limits. This 
being so, it follows that, if the city walls ever stood on ground higher than the present level 
of the plain, they must inevitably have perished. Mr. Mackay has suggested that the city 
may not have been provided with walls at all, but personally I see no sufficient reason at present 
for this supposition ; nor, on the other hand, do I think that the walls of the later cities have 
necessarily been destroyed; for, assuming that up to the time of its zenith Mohenjo-daro 
went on steadily expanding, its centre would naturally continue to occupy the elevated 
ground formed by earlier settlements, while its outlying parts would overflow further and 
further on to the plain below. We do not, of course, know if this process of expansion 
continued up to the latest periods of its occupation. Probably it did not. In the three last 
Strata of remains there are abundant signs of decadence, and it is more than likely that the 
city was then shrinking in size and importance. But, however this may be, it is clear that any 
fortifications it may have then possessed, would have stood, not on the rising ground in the 
heart of the city, but on the then level of the plain, which appears to have been some 25 to 
30 feet below its present level ; and, this being so, it is by no means improbable that remains 
of them may yet be found beneath the deep alluvium. 

Unfortunately, the excavation of this lower ground is likely to be rendered very 
difficult, if not entirely prohibited, by the height to which the subsoil water has now risen. 
According to the season of the year, this height varies from 20 or 30 feet below the surface in 
the hottest months to within a few feet of it during the monsoon ; but in the winter season, 
when excavations alone are feasible, the water comes within some 15 feet of the surface ; 
in other words, it is now 10 to 15 feet above the ground level of 5,000 years ago. 

Before I close these general observations on the site, it remains to add a few words about 
its stratification. Between the level of the subsoil water and the summits of the mounds our 
excavations have disclosed not Jess than seven strata of remains.1 Of these seven strata, 
however, we have found that the three latest are distinguished from their predecessors by 
increasing signs of decadence in the size and construction of the buildings, and that in some 
areas, though not in all, there is also a well defined break between the remains of the third 
and fourth strata from the top, as if the city had been reduced to ruin at that time and 


1 Tsay “ not less”, because we cannot in every case be sure of the identity of particular Strata in one quarter of the 
site with those in another, Even in the same area the buildings of any given étratum were not uniformly deétroyed or 
reconétradted at one and the same time. Within, let us say, a space of two centuries some may have been rebuilt only 
once, others twice, others three times; and on each of these occasions their ground floor levels may have been raised to 
varying heights. It is obvious, therefore, that, as the excavations progress, it may be found that the strata already exposed 
in the several areas represent more than seven successive periods, and that others may yet have to be added to them. 
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remained in that condition for an appreciable period before being rebuilt. Of the seventh 
gtratum only a very small extent has been uncovered, but, so far as can be judged at 
present, the distinétion between this and the sixth stratum is more than usually marked. 
Provisionally, therefore, we have divided these seven strata into three major Divisions or 
Periods. The first of these, which we term the “Late Period”, comprises the 1st, 2nd, and 
grd strata; the second, which we term the “Intermediate Period”, comprises the 4th, sth, 
and 6th strata; while the third, which we term the ‘“ Early Period”, is for the present 
represented only by the seventh stratum, though, as the digging proceeds lower, there is no 
doubt that earlier Strata still will be unearthed. Thus, “Late II” corresponds with the 
second gtratum, ‘‘ Intermediate II" with the sixth, and so on. These major and minor 
divisions have for the present been determined exclusively by the stratification of the structural 
remains, not by the antiquities found in them. Some of the strata, it is true, are associated 
with certain classes or types of antiquities. Thus the polychrome pottery, for example, which 
is illustrated in Pl. LXXXVII, 2, has hitherto been found only in the Late Period, and it may 
reasonably be inferred, though the evidence is not yet conclusive, that it was unknown in 
the earlier periods. But, as a rule, the minor antiquities at Mohenjo-daro exhibit so little 
variation in type, that it is hardly possible to discriminate those of one stratum from those 
of another, and this difficulty of discrimination 1s all the greater because up to 1927 our 
labours were mainly directed to the excavation of the surface remains, and nearly all the earlier 
strata which we had then opened up were in areas where erosion had already denuded the 
surface of later remains, but where, as a result of this erosion, many small objects appertaining 
to the later strata must have found their way into the débris of the earlier buildings beneath. 

It is not, of course, to be assumed by the reader that the levels of the seven strata or of 
any one of them are uniform throughout the site. If we ever succeed in penetrating down to 
the oldest settlement, we shall no doubt find that it stood on the dead level of the then existing 
plain, but, as successive settlements rose on the ruins of their predecessors, 1t must necessarily 
have happened that the surface became more and more uneven. Thus, as I pointed out above, 
the outskirts-of the city must long have been on lower ground than its centre ; while even 
at its centre the levels of contemporary buildings or proups of buildings show great 
disparity. To cite but one example of this: at the beginning of Intermediate III Period, i.e. 
between strata 6 and 7, an immense artificial terrace of unburnt brick and clay was raised 
on what afterwards became the site of the Buddhist Stipa and Monastery, the effect of which 
was to elevate the buildings of the 6th and later strata in this area some 22 feet above the 
corresponding buildings round about them. It will therefore be clear to the reader that, 
though the particular depth of a given stratum below datum level may be, and frequently 
is, an index to its relative date, it 1s by no means invariably so. 

The story of the excavation of Mohenjo-daro may quickly be told. ‘The site had long 
been known to district officials in Sind, and had been visited more than once by local 
archeological officers, but it was not until 1922, when Mr. R. D. Banerji Started to dig there, 
that the prehistoric character of its remains was revealed. ‘This was not greatly to be 
wondered at ; for the only structures then visible were the Buddhist Stipa and Monastery 
at the north-west corner of the site, and these were built exclusively of brick taken from 
the older ruins, so that it was not unnatural to infer that the rest of the site was referable to 
approximately the same age as the Buddhist monuments, viz. to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Indeed, when Mr. Banerji himself set about his excavations here, he had no idea 
of finding anything prehistoric. His primary object was to lay bare the Buddhiét remains, and 
it was while engaged on this task that he came by chance on several seals which he recognized 
at once as belonging to the same class as the remarkable seals inscribed with legends in 
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Mohenjo-daro before excavation: the foreground is the north end of the Stupa mound, looking cast. 
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an undecipherable script which had long been known to us from the ruins of Harappa 
in the Panjab. As it happened, the excavation of Harappa itself had at my instance 
been taken up in the year previous by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, and enough had already 
been brought to light to demonstrate conclusively that its remains, including the inscribed 
seals, were referable to the Chalcolithic Age. Thus, Mr. Banerji’s find came at a singularly 
opportune moment, when we were specially eager to locate other sites of the same early age 
as Harappa. Mr. Banerji himself was quick to appreciate the value of his discovery, and lost 
no time in following it up. In the first place, he deepened his digging on the east side of the 
Buddhist monastery, as well as at two or three other points in the same precincts, so as to get 
at whatever stratigraphical evidence might be obtainable, and he then proceeded to attack 
two other mounds in the near vicinity—one (Site II of the plan) on the headland north-west 
of the Buddhist Stipa and due north of the Great Bath ; the other (Site I1I) isolated on the 
low ground at the foot of the north-east corner of the Stipa mound. With the hot season 
rapidly approaching, Mr. Banerji’s digging was necessarily very restricted, and it is no wonder, 
therefore, that his achievements have been put in the shade by the much bigger operations 
that have since been carried out. This does not, however, lessen the credit due to him. His 
task at Mohenjo-daro was far from being as simple as it may now appear. Apart from the 
discoveries at Harappa, which he had not personally seen, nothing whatever was then known 
of the Indus civilization. The few structural remains of that civilization which he unearthed 
were built of bricks identical with those used in the Buddhist Stipa and Monastery, and bore 
so Close a resemblance to the latter that even now it 1s not always easy to discriminate between 
them. Nevertheless, Mr. Banerji divined, and rightly divined, that these earlier remains must 
have antedated the Buddhist gtruCures, which were only a foot or two above them, by some 
two or three thousand years. That was no small achievement! Naturally, some of his 
conclusions have required modification—it could hardly have been otherwise—but in the 
main they have been proved by our subsequent researches to be remarkably correét. 

For another reason also Mr. Banerjt’s work at Mohenjo-daro ts deserving of special 
recognition ; for it was carried through in the face of very real difficulties, due in part to lack 
of adequate funds, in part to the hardships inseparable from camp life in such a trying climate. 
With the comfortable quarters for the officers and staff which I took steps to have erected 
at Mohenjo-daro between 1925 and 1927, excavation there has become a very much easier 
and more pleasant task than it was in the first three seasons, when Mr. Banerji and his 
successors were living under canvas, The fact that two out of these three officers— 
Messrs. Banerji and kK. N. Dikshit—completely broke down in health before their labours 
were finished, is proof enough of the many privations they had to endure, 

During the two following seasons attention was, at my request, concentrated on the 
opening of trial trenches across the main group of mounds to the east. In the first of these 
seasons (1923-4) Mr. M. S. Vats, who had temporarily relieved Mr. Banerji: as 
Superintendent in Western India, sank two long trenches—one north to south and the other 
east to west—across the VS Area. His work, unfortunately, was hampered by continued 
shortage of funds, and it was only at a very few points that he was able to expand the digging 
and clear some of the structures disclosed. Nevertheless, he accomplished enough to 
demonétrate that this quarter of the site was occupied, right up to the surface, by remains of 
the Chalcolithic Age, and that these remains consisted mainly of the houses of the well-to-do 
classes, He also established the faét that there were several distinét strata of remains lying 
one below another down to the level of the subsoil water. 

In the next season (1924-5) Mr. K. N. Dikshit happily had more labour at his 
command, and was able to continue this trenching work on a bigger scale. The trenches which 
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he dug were all in the DK Area to the north-east of the VS Area. They comprised a series 
of short trenches in the mounds A, B, and C, and the longer ones lettered D and E, the last 
of which cuts right across the northern part of the mounds from east to west. Besides sinking 
these trenches, Mr. Dikshit also partially cleared several of the more important buildings 
or groups of buildings through which these trenches cut, and recovered a large number of 
minor antiquities, including some of the most valuable that Mohenjo-daro has yet produced. 
Preliminary accounts of his and Mr. Vats’ discoveries have already appeared in the danual 
Reports of the Archeologecal Department, with a number of illustrations, some of which are 
not reproduced in these volumes.! 

By the time these trial diggings were finished, we had ample evidence that 
Mohenjo-daro was a site of exceptional promise, where the excavator could get back at once 
to the Chalcolithic Age, without the toil and expense of removing later accumulations, and 
where he would be sure of finding well-built structures and other remains in a reasonably 
good state of preservation. It was clear to me, however, that if we were to excavate this 
site on a scale compatible with its importance, we must be prepared to launch a much more 
ambitious campaign than had hitherto been feasible. Fortunately for my ideas, the discoveries 
which had already been made here, coupled with those at Nal, Harappa, Taxila, Nalanda, 
and other sites, were now rousing such widespread interest that there was little difficulty in 
persuading Government to agree to a more liberal programme and to accord permission to 
my concentrating for a season at Mohenjo-daro as many of my officers and their assistants 
as could be spared from Northern and Western India. My reasons for seeking this 
permission were not mercly that the campaign of excavation which I had in view would demand 
a very much increased staff, but that it was already becoming evident that the Indus culture 
represented at Mohenjo-daro extended over a very wide area, including Sind and the 
Panjab, 1f not other large traéts to the east and west; and I was anxious that the 
officers on whom would fall the task of following up this civilization, should have 
this opportunity—-an opportunity not likely to recur—of collaborating together on one and 
the same site and of famihanzing themselves with the newly found antiquities as well as with 
the most up-to-date methods of excavating and preserving them. ‘The officers assembled 
for this purpose were Mr. H. Hargreaves, then Superintendent of the Frontier Circle ; 
Mr. M.S. Vats, Mr. k. N. Dikshit, Mr. B. L.. Dhama, Assistant Superintendent in Rajputina 
and Central India, and Mr. Sana Ullah, our Archeological Chemist. This controlling 
staff enabled me to employ effectively a body of from 1,000 to 1,200 labourers. These 
I divided into four groups: one to work under Mr. Hargreaves on the HR Area, a second 
under Mr. Vats on the VS Area, a third under Mr. Dikshit in the DK Area, and the fourth 
under my personal supervision with the help of Mr. Dhama and of my Excavation Assistant 
from Taxila, Mr. A. D. Siddiqi, on the northern half of the Stipa mound. In the course 
of the season Mr. Hargreaves excavated all that part of the FIR Area which lies to the east 
of First Street, together with the street itself and a Strip of the buildings on its west—as much 
of this area, that is to say, as is described by him in these volumes ; Mr. Vats expanded his 
previous trench-digging and cleared both A and B Sedtions, with the exception of those 
buildings which he to the east of First Street and a few at the southern fringe of B Section? ; 
Mr. Dikshit returned to the scene of his former labours on mounds B and C, and opened out 
the groups of buildings shown on Pls. LXI and LXI1; while I myself unearthed the 
Great Bath and other blocks of buildings in the SD Area, and explored as far as was possible 


1 For references, see footnote %, p. 13. 
1 The extent of Mr. Hargreaves’ digging is shown in the plan published in 48R. 1925-6, pl. xxiii, and of 
Mr, Vata’ digging, s4id., pl. xxx. 
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the earlier remains beneath and around the Buddhist monastery. My primary object in all 
these areas was to clear the uppermost strata down to such depth only as mught be practicable, 
without having recourse to dismantling. The later remains are of such interest in themselves 
and generally so well preserved, that I was most reluctant to remove any part of them for the 
purpose of penetrating the earlier strata underneath, at any rate until we bad had ample hme 
for their Study and could be sure that we were removing nothing of vital rmportance. This same 
principle was again adhered to by Rat Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni tn the succeeding year, and 
explains why up to the close of 1926-7 relatively little stratigraphical evidence was recovered. 

Besides carrying out these eatensive operations in 1925-6, 1 was also able, thanks 
largely to the interest taken in the work by Sir Leslie Wilson—then Governor of Bombay— 
to pet a serviceable road made to Mohenjo-daro from the Railway Station at Dokri, and— 
which was more important still—to erect adequate offices, workrooms, and quarters, and 
a small museum for the housing of antiquities. Accurate plans of the site were also prepared 
under my direétion by Mr. A. Francis, of the Survey of India, on a scale of 100 feet to the 
inch, with contours at ¢ feet intervals. ‘These plans have heen used in compiling the general 
but more simplified site plan which accompanies this volume. 

krom the foregoing it will be observed that up to the close of 1925-6, the operations 
at Mohenjo-daro had been directed by four successive officers, each of whom had multifarious 
other duties to perform and could give only a limited part of his tme to the work each season. 
This frequent change in the direction of the work was manifestly a weakness, but it was 
a weakness which up to then it had not been possible to avoid. In the interest, however, of 
continuity and the systematization of results, it seemed to me emunently desirable that an 
officer should be placed in charge who could concentrate his undivided attention on this task, 
and, as there was no one in the Archeological Department who could be permanently spared 
for this purpose, I determined, 1f possible, to get an arc haologist from outside with a first-hand 
knowledge of prehistoric excavations in Sumer and Western Asia. As already stated, 1 was 
peculiarly fortunate in being able to secure the services of Mr. Mackay. As Mr. Mackay, 
however, was unacquainted with local conditions in Sind or the ways of Indian adminiétration, 
it was not possible for him to assume immediate direction of the work. In the winter 
season of 1926-7, therefore, it was arranged for him to work under Ra: Bahadur Daya 
Ram Sahni, an excavator of wide experience in India, and between them they added two 
important plots to those already excavated, the Rat Bahadur devoting himself mainly to 
the HR and VS Areas, Mr. Mackay to the I. Area in the Stipa mound. In the HR Area 
the former officer took up the work begun by Mr. Hargreaves in the previous season and 
cleared most of the ruins west of Firgt Street, while in the VS Area he rounded off Mr. Vats’ 
excavations on the south and cleared some more buildings on the east side of First Street. 
In J. Area Mr. Mackay was responsible for the excavation of the entire group of ruins 
as they stand at present. 

It was a pity that for the purposes of this publication arrangements could not be made 
for each of the excavators to contribute the description of his own discoveries. Preliminary 
accounts of most of the work done have already appeared in the Annual Reports of the 
Archeological Department,? and in the case of HR and I Areas Mr. Hargreaves, Rai 


} Since 1927-8 Mr. Mackay has been carrying on the systematic exploration of the lower ¢trata in the DK Area. 

9 Cf. ASR. 1923-4, pp. §1~2, and pls. xvii (c) and (d), xvin, and xix, 1-7 5 1924-5, pp. 63-73, and pls, xvi-xxin ; 
1925-6, pp. 72-98, and pls. xvi-xlvi; 1926-7, pp. 51-97, and pls, x-x1x 

It is to be regretted that Mr, Vats’ contribution to the Report for 1922-3 was so meagre, and #:ll more that 
Mr. Banerji was unable, owing to the breakdown in his health and other causes, to give an account of his operations in 
the Report for 1921-2. 
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Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, and Mr. Mackay have each contributed a chapter describing the 
results of their digging. It was not possible, however, either for Mr. Vats or for Mr. Dikshit 
to collaborate in these volumes. Accordingly the excavations done by the former in the 
VS Area have been described by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, and those done by the latter 
in the DK Area by Mr. Mackay. Mr. Mackay has also contributed a description of the 
Great Bath and neighbouring buildings discovered by me in 1925-6, while I am myself 
responsible for the chapter on the Stipa Area and earlier ruins beneath it, which were partly 
explored by Mr. Banerji in 1922-3, partly by myself in 1925-6. The remains brought 
to light by Mr. Banerji in Sites 2 and 3, to which allusion has been made above, are not dealt 
with in the present publication, for the reason that their clearance had not proceeded far 
enough for any tangible conclusions to be reached. They will be reserved, therefore, for 
a later volume, when their excavation is more complete. Let me add that in writing the 
chapter on the Stipa Area I have had access to a lengthy manuscript article by Mr. Banerji 
describing the results of his labours at Mohenjo-daro in 1922-3. This article not being 
suitable for inclusion in this work, the author of it was authorized by Government to publish 
it, if he so wished, independently. 
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NYONE walking for the first time through Mohenjo-daro might fancy himself Absence of 
A surrounded by the ruins of some present-day working town of Lancashire. “That decoration. 

is the impression produced by the wide expanse of bare red brick structures, devoid 
of any semblance of ornament, and bearing in every feature the mark of stark utilitarianism. 
And the illusion is helped out, or perhaps rather the comparison is prompted, by the faét 
that the bricks themselves of which these buildings are composed are much of a size with 
modern English bricks, but differ conspicuously from any used during the historic period 
in India. This workaday appearance of the buildings and signal absence of decoration is 
the more remarkable, because Indian architecture 1s notorious for the mch exuberance of its 
ornament, and the art of brick carving itself was developed to a wonderful pitch as far back 
even asthe Gupta Age. It may be, of course, that originally there was ornament in plenty but 
that it was confined to the woodwork only, and has, therefore, inevitably perished. ‘Che wood- 
carver’s craft was one of the most ancient in India, and nowhere did his skill show ttself more 
than in the fashioning of architectural members into appropriate shapes and the embellishing 
of them with pleasing devices. We know, moreover, from the evidence of the fires which 
consumed many of the Mohenjo-daro buildings, that wood must have been freely used in 
their superstructures, and we cannot, therefore, ignore the likehhood that they weie just as 
effectively decorated as the early rock-cut temples, for example, which for the most part 
were replicas of wooden structures, or as those half-timbered houses and temples which are 
portrayed in the reliefs of the Early Indian School. For the present, however, we must take 
the Indus buildings as we find them, and not assume the existence of ornament of which 
there is now no visible proof. 

If, however, these buildings were destitute of embellishment, they more than atone for Excellence of 
their plainness by the excellence of their constru€tion, ‘This subject of construction is discussed construction 
in detail by Mr. Mackay in Chapter XVI, and here I shall do no more than note its most and materials 
salient features. Crude brick was well known to the builders of Mohenjo-daro, but was used. 
never used, as it was in Mesopotamia and Egypt, in the exposed parts of buildings. It was 
reserved for foundations or for the packing of terraces and the like, where it could not be 
affected by the elements. Walls above ground—both exterior and interior—were built 
of burnt brick laid in mud or in mud and gypsum mortar combined. The latter material, 
however, is not found as an exclusive binding agent in any masonry ; it serves occasionally 
for surface pointing or is distributed here and there in the hearting of walls or at the corners 
of buildings, in order to consolidate and strengthen them. Sometimes, but only very rarely, 
lime is used in combination with gypsum for lining the interior of water channels. 

In the smaller Sruétures exterior walls usually had a vertical outer face; in larger Walls. 
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buildings, a battering one. ‘Vhe inner faces were invariably vertical, and these might be 
covered with clay plaster or brought to a fine finish by rubbing down the bricks, as was done 
in mediaeval and modern times in India! ; or they might, again, be relieved by panels or 
recesses, such as those in House XIII of the VS Area? The remarkable massiveness which 
distinguishes many of the walls was proportioned to their height® and the weight they had 
to support, but in part also 1t was necessitated by the constant danger of floods. 

The quality of the foundations varied greatly. In the larger buildings of the 
Intermediate Period they were carried to a great depth and laid with much care. In smaller 
Structures they were shallower, but were commonly bedded on a layer of burnt clay nodules, 
which in this alluvial country had to take the place of broken stone. In many of the poorer 
class dwellings, on the other hand, particularly of the Late I Period, the foundations were laid 
on almost any kind of débris and, needless to say, have almost invariably given way. 

l'‘loors were made of brick either flat or on edge, the latter method being almost invariable 
in the case of bathrooms and common wherever the flooring was exposed or subjected to 
excessive wear and tear. 

Ground-floor chambers, which alone have survived at Mohenjo-daro, received their 
light and air generally through doorways, but occasionally through interior windows as well, 
such as those in House XIII of the VS Area or in the Great Bath.4 Windows tn the outer 
walls were rare and sometimes took the form of mere slits, but there may have been other 
windows higher up which have been destroyed. It is probable that both doorways and 
windows were generally spanned by flat wooden lintels, but corbelled arches were also used 
for these as well as for other purposes, such as the covering of drains. ‘The true arch does 
not appear to have been known. Stairways leading to the upper storeys are universal, the 
treads generally, though not always, being steep and narrow. 

Most buildings of any size had wells of their own—admirably built of burnt brick and 
usually circular in plan, but in one or two instances, oval. Wells for public use are sometimes 
provided in private houses with an entrance to the well-chamber direct from the street. With 
the exception of three somewhat doubtful examples,* there are no fireplaces at Mohenjo-daro. 

Two specially characteristic features of these buildings are their bathrooms and drains. 
The former are invariably well paved and usually connected with the street drainage system. 
In private houses they appear to have been located on the upper as well as on the ground floor. 
Horizontal drains are ordinarily construéted of brick ; vertical ones, which were provided 
for the upper storeys, of terra~cotta pipes with closely fitting spigot and faucet joints, either 
protected by brickwork or let into the thickness of the walls. Rubbish chutes or flues 
descending from the upper storeys were also constructed in the thickness of the walls and 
were sometimes provided on the outside with a bin which could be cleared by scavengers 
from the street.?. Besides these private dustbins, public ones were provided at convenient 
spots at the sides of the streets,® and street drains were constructed with as much care as private 


+ I do not share Mr. Mackay’s opinion that the bricks were sawn for this purpose, The process 13 too laborious, 

8 Cf. p. 21 infra and Pl. LXII, a. 

® Battering walls would, of course, have to be correspondingly thicker at the base. 

« For House XIII, VS Area, see infra, p. 20 f.,and Pls, Viand LV, ¢.; for the Great Bath, p. 24. and P), VIL 
The fenestrated walls in the latter are almost equivalent to pillars and intercolumniations, 

5 E.g.,in House V, HR Area, Seétion A. 

$ Viz., in House 1X, Block 2; House XXIII, Block 5; and House LV, Block 7—all ia HR Area, Se@ion B, 
See pp. 195, 202, and 209 infra. 

7 E.g,in House WI, HR Area, Section A. See p. 181 infra, 

* Eg., in Deadman Lane, HR Area, Section A. See tafra, p. 179, 
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ones. Indeed, there are unmistakable signs on every hand that the question of conservancy 
was one of prime concern to the civic authorities, and, seeing how much attention was given 
to the matter of drainage, it is not a little surprising to find that the Street drains merely 
discharged into soak-pits! in the open thoroughfares, and that no attempt was made to carry 
them outside the limits of the town. 

Roofs, as a rule, were probably flat and were carried, like the ceilings below them, on Roofs. 
Stout timbers covered with planking and beaten earth, with a protective course of brick, 
matting, or other material between. It must not, however, be taken for granted that they 
were invariably flat. No remains of tiles, slates, copper, or brass roof coverings, such as were 
common in later times, have yet been found, but it is not improbable that corbelled spires 
of brick may have crowned some of the buildings; for the excessively Strong foundations 
and massive walls of the latter suggest that they were designed to carry proportionately high 
superstructures, and these superstructures might well have taken the form of the corbelled 
fikhara. This, however, is merely a surmise, which there is no tangible evidence to 
substantiate, though, in trying to revisualize the picture of this architecture, we must not forget 
that, as far back as Hindu architeéture can be traced, the fikhara has been its most characteristic 
feature ; that, when the fikhara comes upon our horizon in the early mediaeval age, it is already 
fully developed and must clearly have had a long antecedent history ; and that its form is 
the natural resultant when brick or stone corbelling is used for the roofing of a square or 
rectangular chamber? 

The buildings thus far exhumed at Mohenjo-daro fall into three main classes, viz. Three classes of 
(1) Dwelling houses ; (2) Buildings whose purpose has not yet been determined ; (3) Public buildings. 
baths which may have had either a religious or secular character. 

Dwelling houses, large and small, occupy most of the excavated areas in the eastern 
mounds, but with them here and there are certain edifices of the second class, which may 
prove to have had a sacred character. The public baths are situated on the Stipa mound, 
and here also are a number of exceptionally well built residences and other structures, 
including a notable Hall in L Area, all of which may conceivably have had a religious 
character, 

The houses varied much in size. ‘The smallest, such as Nos. XXXII] to XLLVII of Dwelling 
HR Area, Section B, Block 5, which may have been intended for menials’ quarters, have no houses. 
more than two rooms ; the largest, like HR V, Block 2, and XVIII, Block 4, are on a scale 
that entitles them to be ranked almost as palaces. In order to give the reader as graphic 
an idea as possible of the average upper class house, I have had two examples drawn out in 
oblique projetion.4 One of these is No. VIII of HR Area, Seétion A, Block 3 ; the other 
is No. XIII of the VS Area, Section A, Block 2. The former (Pls. IV and XLV, a) has a House VIII of 
frontage of 85 feet and a depth of 97 feet.® Its surrounding walls are 4 to 5 feet in thickness the HR Area, 
and have a slight batter on the outside. Against its east and west sides other houses have been Section A. 
built. This is unusual. Party walls are common enough at Mohenjo-daro, but the general 
practice is for them to be furnished by each attached house in succession. Thus, in the present 


2 Where the fluids would soak into the aoil and the residue would be removed as often as necessary by the town 
scavengers, ‘These soak-pits are not so effective in disposing of the fluids as the later soak-wells in use at ‘Taxila and 
elsewhere in historic times, but they had the advantage of being accessible for cleaning, whereas the scak-well slowly 
became choked up and was then filled in and another opencd elsewhere. 

* See infra, p. 22. 

3 We must not, however, exclude the possibility of these great edifices having been temples. See mm/fra, p. 22. 

* Done, under my personal supervision, by my surveyor, Mr, S Mukhery!. 

® For further particulars of House VIII, see Mr. Hargreaves’ description at pp. 182-3 :/ra. 
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ingtance, if House VIII furnished, as it did, the party wall for its neighbour on the west, 
it should by rights have made use in turn of the party wall provided by its neighbour on the 
east. As a fact, however, House VIII was older than its neighbours, and was not only a 
complete &ruéture in itself, but more solidly built than any of them. 

The front of the house was towards a quiet lane leading off from First Street, and the 
entrance on this side was more than usually broad. Originally it measured nearly 10 feet 
across, but was afterwards narrowed to 7 ft. 6 in. by the insertion of an extra pier againét 
the east jamb. No. 5 is the entrance hall, in the north-west corner of which, opposite the 
entrance, is the porter’s lodge (52), with a doorway almost as wide as the chamber itself, so 
that there might be no possibility of the occupant being hidden from view. The walls of 
the entrance hall were finished in clay plaster, a large patch of which &till adheres to the 
western wall. It is about 9 in. thick, and composed of mud and chopped grass, finished off 
with a finer wash of clay. This plaster has been half converted into terra-cotta by the fire which 
destroyed the house, and it is due to this circumstance alone that this specimen of plaster has 
been preserved.t| Had the building not happened to have been burnt down, all trace of the 
plaster would have perished, as it has perished in most of the houses at Mohenjo-daro. 

To the right of the porter’s lodge a short passage led to the central courtyard of the 
house (18), which was open to the sky and provided light and air to the rooms grouped about 
it on both the ground and upper floors. And here, let me say parenthetically, that the 
principle of the open court encompassed by chambers was just as fundamental to house- 
planning at Mohenjo-daro as it was throughout the rest of prehistoric and historic Asia, 
and as it has continued to be in India until the present day. In House VIII the courtyard 
measures approximately 32 feet square, but the square is not a true one. Like other open 
courtyards, it was ios with brick and provided with a covered drain. The latter ran from 
north to south in front of Chambers 11, 12, and 124 (see Pi. XX XIX), and communicated 
at its northern end with a vertical drain let into the wall of Chamber 124, and at its southern 
with another vertical drain which appears to have descended from the upper storey in 
Chamber 9.* But a strange thing about this drain is that it discharged, not, as was usually 
the case, into one of the Street drains, but into a moderate sized earthenware vessel sunk 
beneath the courtyard pavement in front of Room II. That this receptacle was intended to 
take the whole discharge from the vertical pipes which served the upper Storey, is perfectly 
clear from the slope of the courtyard drain itself, which falls from both dire€tions towards 
the vessel. The point is of interest, because it is evident that in this house at any rate the main 
drain was not intended to carry off either the bath water from the upper or lower floor, or 
rain-water from the roof. Indeed, it seems as if it was meant to serve the upstairs privies only, 
the vessel into which it discharged being cleared as often as was necessary and the contents 
conveyed by hand to one or other of the street drains or soak-pits. 

Of the rooms which encompass the courtyard, No. 6 (at the S.W. corner) contains a 
well and is entered up three steps from the passage near the vestibule. Its paved floor is 
2 ft. 6 in. above the courtyard level and there is an aperture between it and the bathroom 
(7 and 8), large enough to permit of small vessels being passed through. Possibly a wooden 
conduit was also inserted here for conveying the well-water dire& into the bathroom. The 
latter, which is on the same level as the well-chamber, was divided into two by what appears 


2 The same phenomenon is observable in several other houses at Mohenjo-dero, as it is aleo in the monafteries of 


Jaulign at Texila, 
* There are some remains of a second drain, running beneath the caft wall of Chamber 18, but this drain clearly 


belongs to an earlier fru@ure. 
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to have been a low kerb, probably no more than 6 or 8 inches high, though too little of it 
now remains for its height to be determined with certainty. As usual, the floor was well 
paved and surrounded by a low edging of brick. A hole through the wall on the south side 
served as an outlet for water, which flowed into the street drains in High Lane. On the 
opposite side of the bathroom (i.e. on the side towards the courtyard), was a wooden window, 
perhaps of Jattice-work, the charred remnants of which were Still adhering to the brick 
framing when it was firét excavated. Such a window would be a special convenience when 
the bathroom was used, as doubtless it often was, for household washing, as it would enable 
clothes, etc., to be passed direét in and out from the courtyard (Pl. V, a). Just how the 
entrance to the bathroom was contrived is uncertain owing to alterations made during the 
lifetime of the building, but it seems as if there must originally have been three steps leading 
up to it from Room 9, the floor of which was on the same level as the courtyard and therefore 
below the bathroom floor, though subsequently this entrance was blocked up and a new flight 
of {teps provided descending from the upper floor. This arrangement is found in several 
other buildings at Mohenjo-daro, and had the advantage of permitting the inmates to go 
dire& from their bedrooms upstairs to the bathroom. 

Rooms 10 to 13 on the east side of the court are all small, and were no doubt intended 
for menials.t What purpose Room 18a, on the north side of the court, served, is doubtful, 
but it is not unlikely that it was the kitchen, since there must have been a kitchen on the 
ground floor, and this is the only room that would have been suitable.2, The other remaining 
apartment on the ground floor (No. 17), with a curious passage on two sides, would have 
made a convenient guest-chamber, since, while it was more or less isolated from the rest 
of the house, there was ready access to it from the entrance hall. The ceiling of this room, 
which was unusually low (less than 7 feet above the floor), was carried on rafters of deodar 
(Cedrus deodara) and dalbergia sissoo,? the charred ends of which were found till imbedded 
in the walls. 

The living and sleeping rooms of the family were all on the upper floor, which was reached 
from the courtyard by way of the staircase 14 (Pl. V, 4).4 One of them (No. 16) and the 
passage-ways 15 and Isa, are raised up on a solid basement, in order to provide against the 
menace of floods, the idea being to have at least one fair-sized room where the family could 
find refuge if the rest of the house collapsed. The remainder of the upstairs rooms were 
disposed round about the central courtyard, following, no doubt, the same plan as the rooms 
below, but with a projecting balcony overhanging the courtyard from which the several rooms 
could be entered. That timber was freely used in the construction of the upper floor was 
evident from the abundance of charcoal among the débris and from the fact that the fire 
which destroyed the house was fierce enough to fuse the surface of some of the walls.® 

As Stated above, the roof of this, as of most other buildings, was probably flat, and 


1 In Rooms ro, rr, and 12 the door jambs were rebuilt in antiquity, and it is noteworthy that gypsum mortar was 
weed in the later as well as in the earlier brickwork. 

8 Whether Room 184 was open in front as shown in the drawing or closed by a light wall or lattice screen, there 
is no means of determining. 

9 Dalbergia séissoo is a local timber, which grows abundantly in the dry riverine tradis of Sind. Its presence here 
suggests, though it does not prove (since the timber might have come from elsewhere), that the climate of Sind was not 
vaily different then from what it is to-day. Deodar grows in the Himéalayas at an average altitude of between 6,000 
and 8,000 feet, and was probably floated down the Indus and its affluents to Mohenjo-daro. 

¢ In the drawing on Pl. IV a subsidiary Maircase from the outside is shown in the N.W. corner of Room 16, This 
tecond ftaircase is conjectural, this comer of the room being in a ruined condition. 

§ E.g., on the right-hand door jamb of Chamber r2. 
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served as a terrace whereon the inmates of the house could sleep or take the evening air. 
1 conjecture that the étairway leading to it was in the passage 1a, though all traces of the 
steps have vanished. 

House XIII in the VS Area! has a more elaborate plan than the preceding. On its ground 
floor are four fair-sized courts, ten smaller rooms, three staircases, a porter’s lodge, and a 
well-chamber. The front is towards First Street, and here there are three entrances side by 
side, the principal one of which is plainly the middle, since this is the only one provided with 
a porter’s lodge. Besides these three front entrances there is a small doorway alongside the 
well at the rear of the house, which seems to have been originally open, but was subsequently 
bricked up. ‘The positions of these entrances and of the ground floor reoms are clearly shown 
in the oblique projection on Plate VI and in the plan on Plate LIII, Entering the house by 
the main door one finds oneself in a small vestibule (68), with the porter’s lodge on the left 
and a second doorway direétly opposite leading to the open Court 67. A feature of the 
porter’s lodge worth observing is the way in which the east wall has been built obliquely 
across it, so that the porter would be compelled to sit in full view of the entrance. The 
arrangement is at once clever and practical, and shows, like many other features, that the 
architect must have given a good deal of thought to the planning of this house. 

The Court 67, on the west side of which one of the three flights of steps ascends to the 
upper storey, must have been open to the sky, as it had to supply light and air to the 
chambers adjoining. On its south side is a broad brick pier, evidently intended for the 
support of the upper floor, the passage round which (P 2) was originally open, but later on 
closed at one end and converted into a closet. Opposite to this, on the north side of the court, 
are three ornamental panels or recesses, designed, like those in the Hall 76, to relieve the 
bareness of the walls. 

To the left and right of this court (67) are two other courts, one (No. 57) with its door 
communicating direct with First Street, the other (No. 69) with a small vestibule (692) 
intervening between it and the street entrance. Of these two courts, 57 is the larger, 
measuring just under 25 feet in length, and is distinguished from the other courts in that it 
has a floor of brick-on-edge in which are two shallow depressions, probably intended for 
store-jars to stand in. Brick-on-edge is also used for the floor of the adjacent room 59, between 
which and the Court 57 is a large window. Seemingly this part of the ground floor 
constituted the kitchen and storeroom, but we cannot regard this as a certainty ; nor are 
we sure whether the Court 57 was roofed over or not. The brick pier agains the face of 
the party wall on the south (which belongs to the adjoining house) looks as if it was meant 
to carry a roof, and the two depressions in the floor also point to the same conclusion, since 
it is unlikely that store-jars of any kind would have stood in the open. On the other hand, the 
window between 57 and 59 was evidently meant to admit light from the former to the latter, 
just as the similar window in Room 73 was meant to admit light from the Court 69 to the 
Room 75. Perhaps the truth of the matter is that Court 57 was roofed over its western half 
only, its eastern half being left open to the sky. 


4 For further particulars of this house and of the antiquities found in it, eee Chap. XIV, pp. 218-19. 

§ Mr. Mackay is of opinion that these and other like wall-recesses were air-shafts, his idea being that they were 
boarded over to within a foot or two of the bottom, and that by means of wind-scoops on the roof the air was forced down 
into the court or chamber. ‘This idea is not shared by any of the other excavators. Air-shafts are, of course, 2 common 
feature of modern Sindhi houses, but, so far as my personal experience goes, are quite unlike these sunk panels, which 
remind one of the ornamental panelling 20 familiar in Indo-Moslem architeGture. From such panels I need hardly aay 
that } distinguish the many small wall-recesses which, like thase in ancient and modern Indian houses, served as convenient 
niches for lamps, vessels, and other small articles. 
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Oblique projection of House XII, from east. 
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The other apartments on this side of the house, which are reached from the passage 
§9a, comprise the well-chamber at the far end and two other small rooms, which we may 
safely presume were for menials. Crossing to the other side of the house, there are two 
smallish rooms (70 and 71) leading off from the Court 69, which for a time may have served 
as guest-chambers, but were subsequently bricked up and filled in solid as a precaution, no 
doubt, against floods. The tiny apartment 72, next to them on the west, was a latrine, from 
which a drain ran across the north side of the courtyard 68 to a soak-pit in First Street, while 
in the wall of the latrine is the brick casing for a vertical pipe which descended from what 
was doubtless another latrine on the upper floor. From its small size it is clear that this 
vertical pipe was meant to convey fluid only, not solids ; and this seems to be true of most 
of the house drains in Mohenjo-daro, notwithstanding that in one case at least, viz. in 
House XLIX of HR Area, Section B, Block 7, privies with seats (as to the charadter of which 
there can be no question) are direétly connected with brick drains of the usual type, which 
must therefore have been designed for sewage of any kind, solid or fluid.t 

Leading from the Courtyard 69 into Room 73 is a more than usually wide doorway, 
and dire€tly opposite, on the other side of 73, a large window, through the former of which 
light was admitted into Room 73 and thence through the latter into the lobby 75, where 
the main staircase goes to the upper floor—all of which affords another illustration of very 
practical planning on the part of the architect. 

Of the small Hall 76, which is entered from the further side of the Lobby 75, 
a conjectural reconstruction is sketched in Pl]. LXIIT, a. Its north and cast walls are relicved 
by a series of ornamental recesses with single reveals, to which allusion has already been 
made. On the floor of the hail were found several fragments of alabaster trellis-work, which 
I conjeéture to have come from clerestory windows high up in the south wall. On this side 
there was a solid terrace, some ro feet in height, abutting on to the hall, and windows with 
pierced lattice screens could, therefore, have been easily contrived in the upper part of the wall, 
as suggested in the sketch. At the further end of this hall is the third and much narrower 
stairway leading to the upper floor, and alongside 1t another small room, above the doorway 
of which there was probably some sort of fanlight.? 

All the remaining rooms on the ground floor, viz. Nos. 64, 65, 66, 77, 78, 79, 80, and 
two unnumbered ones alongside 78 and 79, belonged to an older edifice, and were bricked 
up and filled in to form a solid terrace at the time when House XIII was built. In all except 
the smallest dwellings at Mohenjo-daro a certain portion of the ground floor invariably took 
the form of a terrace or plinth sufficiently high and strong to resist the floods which 
annually menaced the city ; and in the making of these terraces advantage was naturally 
taken, wherever possible, of pre-existing Structures, the rooms of which could be filled with 
brick or débris at very little cost. In this particular house the terrace thus constructed was 
some 25 x 30 feet, and quite large enough to support two or three fair-sized chambers where 
the family could take refuge if the other parts of the house showed signs of collapsing. To 
imagine that all the upper apartments were confined to such terraces and that the architects 
made the latter solid, because they knew no other way of adding a second storey, is entirely 
fallacious. ‘The architects of Mohenjo-daro knew as well as anyone how to erect two or 
perhaps three-storeyed houses according to the usual methods—houses, that is to say, in 
which the upper floors corresponded in plan with the lower ; and they would certainly never 


1 Cf, p. 207 infra and Fig. ro. 
§ I infer this from indications in the brickwork of the jambs. The aGtual door appears to have been about 
g ft. gin. high. 
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have wasted valuable space by construéting solid terraces on the ground floor, unless there 
had been exceptionally strong reasons for them. 

As already indicated, there are many buildings at Mohenjo-daro much larger than the 
two described above. ‘I'hus, in the same VS Area (Seétion A) there is the massive and 
well-built Structure No. XXVII of the Intermediate Period, which has only been partially 
excavated ; and in HR Area, Section B, Block 2, there is the very large house No. V, which 
in the Intermediate Period seems to have comprised many other courts and rooms besides 
those ascribed to it by Mr. Sahni!: namely, the whole group west of Court 70 (between 
it and Second Street) and probably others to the south of this court as well, including 
Courts 109 and 124. A third building, also planned on a large scale, is No. XVIII in the 
same area, which, according to my view, occupied the whole of Block 4 and included the 
subsidiary quarters XIX to XXII.2 A fourth (numbered XLVIIT and XLIX on the plan) 
is beginning to emerge in Block 6 at the north-west corner of the same area. A fifth, as 
yet only half excavated, is in Seétion K of the DK Area® A sixth is in the SD Area, 
immediately south of the Great Hath.¢ Whether these spacious and elaborate edifices were 
private houses or not has yet to be determined. Quite conceivably some of them were 
temples. In Mesopotamia the temples of the gods were to all intents and purposes copies 
of the royal palaces—dwellings where a god could eat, drink, and make merry like any mortal 
prince, and even be wedded on occasion to his priestess. It may be, therefore, that the same 
idea held good at Mohenjo-daro, and that some of these exceptionally large buildings were 
erected as homes for the gods. ‘The first, second, fifth, and sixth of the buildings enumerated 
above would have been specially appropriate for this purpose, and it may be recalled that 
in one of them, viz. No. V of HR Area, Section B, the excavators found a series of those 
peculiar ringstones which we have good reason for believing were objects of cult worship.® 
All this, however, is sheer conjecture. Like the Minoans, the Indus people may have had no 
public shrines at all, or if they had them, the shrines may have been wholly unlike their ordinary 
residences. Among the buildings of Mohenjo-daro are several whose purpose we have not 
yet succeeded in discovering, and any one of these might have been a shrine as well as anything 
else. Thus, in HR Area, Section B, Block 7, there is the little building L, containing two 
chambers, one much larger than the other, with a corridor at the side *; and in the same 
area, Block 5, there is the larger structure XXX, which comprised a large central chamber 
(55) with a corridor on its western and southern sides, a well and two other small chambers 
at its southern end, and a group of somewhat larger chambers at its northern, the original 
plan of which is obscured beneath later accretions.” Little, unfortunately, is left of this 
interesting ruin except its foundations, but these are unusually massive (nearly 10 ft. deep 
with a solid infilling of crude brick) and presuppose a correspondingly high superstructure, 
which might very well have taken the form of a corbelled fikAara over the central apartment. 
Whatever the use to which this building was put, it is difficult to escape the conviction that 
the small quarters (Nos. XX XIII to XXXVII and XLIV to XLVII) ranged symmetrically 
in a double row alongside it, were in some way directly connected with it, being occupied 
either by menials belonging to the main building or, maybe, serving as apartments for visitors. 
Indeed, it is not unlikely that many of the other structures in Block 5 may also have formed 
part of the same group, with No. XXX as its centre. 


1 Ch. pp. 190 . tnfra and Pls. XLIX, @ and L, a. 2 Cf. p, 201 tafra and Pl. L, 4. 

3 °Cf p. 2g1 infra and Pls. LXIV and LXXIV. * CE p. 143=5 wsfra and Plan on Pl. XXII, 
5 Cf. pp. 61 ff. infra (Chap. V). 8 CE p. 208 infra. 

7 Cf. p. 204 iafre and Pl. LI, @ and 4, 
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Another building of the same class is No. XXI of Block 4, Seétion A, VS Area, which, 
as originally planned, embraced a fairly large rectangular room (4), a small narrow apartment 
and well-chamber on the south, and two other small chambers on the west? It was in one 
of the latter (No. 3) that a quantity of human bones, ashes, earthenware vessels, and other 
objeéts came to light, which in themselves suggest that the use to which this building was 
put was out of the common. Lastly, there is a small ruin standing on a hillock in DK Area, 
Block 2, Section A, which Mr. Dikshit, who excavated it, was disposed to regard as a shrine, 
though here, unfortunately, a substantial part of the foundations as well as of the super- 
structure has been eroded away, and it is no longer possible to reconstrudt its ground plan. 

An obvious objection to identifying any of the foregoing as sacred shrines is the fact 
that not a trace of any image or image-base has been found in any one of them, nor, indeed, 
any object at all to suggest that they possessed a religious character. ‘hat the religion of 
the Indus people was iconic is, as we shall see in Chapter V, amply proved, and that their 
cult &atues stood in chapels of some sort is vaguely suggested by certain seals on which 
a Statue is depicted framed, as it were, in a doorway.‘ There is no evidence, however, that 
such chapels, if they existed at all, were public. They may have been nothing more than 
small rooms set apart in house or palace for worship, just as they were set apart in Minoan 
palaces and are still set apart in Hindu houses of to-day. 

It remains, in concluding this brief survey of the structural remains of Mohenjo-daro, 
to notice two other buildings in the western part of the site, viz. the curious pillared hall in 
Block 4, Seétion C, of L Area, and the Great Bath, west of the Stipa in SD Area. The 
former, which is some go feet square, is described by Mr. Mackay in Chapter X15 As 
originally designed in the Intermediate Period, there appears to have been nothing specially 
remarkable about it. It was simply a spacious hal] with its roof supported on twenty brick 
piers, disposed in four rows of five each. But at some time in the Late Period its original 
plan was transformed by various additions, including partitions between some of the piers, 
and simultaneously the floor was divided up by a number of narrow corridors or gangways, 
most of which lie parallel to one another from north to south. ‘These corridors are neatly paved 
with brick, five courses in thickness, with raised borders at their edges; but what intervened 
in the strips between them can only be conje@tured, since nothing was found there save broken 
brick and débris. In my own opinion a clue to the solution of the puzzle is to be found 
in some of the Buddhist rock-cut temples, where the floor of the hall is treated in a very 
similar manner, being divided up into corridors with long, low seats intervening between 
them. Thus, in the Maharaja or Darbar Hall at Kinheri, the central part of which ts 
73 feet long by 32 feet wide, with a broad pillared verandah encompassing it on three sides,’ 
are two long low benches about 57 feet long by 3 feet broad, running parallel to one another 
down the length of the hall. These benches were intended to accommodate the monks during the 
sitting of the Assembly, and here the monks must have sat side by side in two long rows 
facing the small shrine which stood in the middle of the long verandah direétly opposite the 


1 See tnjra, p. 224. 

* See Plan on PJ. LVI. The transverse wall towards the east end of this chamber is a later addition. 

3 Cf. pp. 233-4 fra and Pls. LXI and LXVI, a. 

* E.g., Pl XII, 13. 

5 Cf. pp. 160 ff. iafra and Pls, XNXIV-XXXVI. 

® See Pls, KXX and XXXIV, a, c, and 4. 

7 Le., the two ends and the long side opposite the entrance. Cf. Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temples of India, 
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entrance—in the spot, that is to say, where the presidential seat had been at the first Buddhist 
Convocation in the famous Sattapanni Hall. Similarly, in the Maharwara Hall at Ellora, 
there are two low parallel benches, 95 feet long by 3 feet wide, with corridors about 9 feet 
broad between them, on which the monks also sat in single rows. In the hall at Mohenjo-daro 
the arrangement of the benches was probably somewhat different. Here the chief seat 
seems to have been in the middle of the south side of the hall and the long benches would 
therefore be at right angles to it, the audience sitting on them in Oriental fashion, two by two, 
with immediate access to the corridors on either side in case they had to leave their seats. 

A possible objection that may be taken to the explanation offered above is that, while 
the corridors are tolerably well preserved, nothing whatever has survived of the supposed 
seats, The reason for this, I suggest, is twofold. On the one hand, brick pavements like 
those of the corridors are wonderfully Strong in resisting decay—a fact of which there is 
plentiful evidence on every hand at Mohenjo-daro ; on the other, the benches might well 
have been made of perishable materials, such as clay or clay and reeds combined, or of some 
wood like sdumbara, especially if the hall was used for religious or ceremonial purposes ; 
for we know that in India these primitive materials were commonly used for the construction 
of sacrificial and other ritualistic seats from the earliest recorded times, and we may suspect 
that their use goes back to a still more remote age before ever bricks were made or stone 
was quarried. 

The Great Bath, which I have reserved to the last, was part of what appears to have 
been a vast hydropathic establishment and the most imposing of all the remains unearthed 
at Mohenjo-daro. Its plan is simple: in the centre, an open quadrangle with verandahs 
on its four sides, and at the back of three of the verandahs various galleries and rooms ; on 
the south, a Jong gallery with a small chamber in each corner ; on the east, a single range of 
small chambers, including one with a well (No. 16) ; on the north, a group of several halls 
and fair-sized rooms. In the midst of the open quadrangle is a large swimming-bath, some 
39 feet long by 23 feet broad and sunk about 8 feet below the paving of the court, with a flight 
of Steps? at either end, and at the foot of each a low platform for the convenience of bathers, 
who might otherwise have found the water too deep. The bath was filled from the well in 
Chamber 16 and possibly from other wells besides, and the waste water was carried off through 
a covered drain near the S.W. corner, the corbelled roof of which is some 6 ft. 6 in. in height 
(Pl. XXIV, a, 4, and c).8 These features are graphically shown in the oblique projection 
of the Great Bath (Pl. VII), which depiéts the ground floor as it appeared in the Late Period 
after various changes and additions had been made to the original fabric. If the reader 
will compare this projection with the plan in Pl. XXII, he will readily be able to distinguish 
the walls which were carried up into the superstructure from those which were meant merely 
to consolidate the foundations, and he will also find it easier to comprehend the alterations 
effected during the Late Period, when the northern end of the building was filled in solid to 
make a flood-resisting plinth, while at the same time a stairway to the higher level was 
constructed between Chambers 21 and 22, and a second thick wall added along the north 
end of the building in order at once to strengthen the foundations and increase the floor 
space, the original north wall being simultaneously dismantled down to the top of the newly 


1 Cf, Professor S.C. Sarkar, Some Aspeds of the Earlie® Social Hifory of India (Oxford, 1928), pp. 47 199. 

* The brick steps were lined with timber bedded in bitumen. 

* The vaulted passage over this drain, primarily provided no doubt for the purpose of cleaning, may have served 
as a secret exit in times of need. 
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constructed plinth. These alterations radically transformed the northern end of the Bath. 
In the original stru€ture Chambers 23 and 24 (Pl. XXII) had formed one large hall, light 
to which was admitted through three parallel series of windows and doors—the first between 
the Verandah 26 and the open quadrangle, the second corresponding with it between the 
Verandah and Room 28, and the third opposite to the second on the other side of this room. 
In the course of the renovations this hall and the room immediately to the west of it were 
divided into two by a rough retaining wall running east and west, and the northern halves 
of both were then filled in with débris. Simultaneously, the windows on the north and west 
sides of Room 28 were bricked up, thus excluding most of the light from the rooms beyond. 

That the Great Bath had at least one upper storey is evident from the stairway ascending 
to the latter in Room 19, as well as from the drains descending from it ; but what sort 
of elevation it had can only be conjectured. No doubt the fenestrated wall, which took 
the place of pillars around the quadrangle, was continued through to the upper floor, and 
doubtless there was an upper verandah corresponding with the lower one, with rooms behind 
it, which were also planned like those below. We know, too, from the quantities of charcoal 
and ashes found in the course of my excavations, that a great deal of timber must have gone 
to the building of the upper storey. What we do not know and what it would be of great 
interest to ascertain, is how the facade looking on to the quadrangle was treated. Did the 
roof, for example, project far beyond the face of the walls or was it finished off flush with 
them? Was there a cornice or battlements? Or were there string courses or other 
ornamental features to relieve the bareness ? In attempting a restoration of this or any other 
building at Mohenjo-daro the great difficulty is that there is next to nothing to go on. 
Whatever the design or decoration of a structure, it was worked out by the builders in brick 
and timber. The timber, which, for aught we know, may have been richly carved, has 
altogether perished. The bricks alone remain—myriads on myriads of them—but not 
one of them is moulded or chiselled or shaped in such wise as to give a hint of any architeétural 
design. Nor do we get any help in this matter from drawings or reliefs or models of buildings 
among the minor antiquities. On a sealing from Harappi, it is true, a struQture of some 
sort is portrayed, seemingly of wood with trellis-work at the sides, a verandah and portico in 
front, flat roof and pinnacles ; but this is the one and only pi¢ture of a building that has 
survived, and this one is too small and indeterminate to be of any real service. 

It remains to be said that for careful and massive construction the Great Bath could 
hardly have been improved upon. From N. to S. its overall measurement is 180 feet ; from 
E. to W. 108 feet. The outer walls were between 7 and 8 feet in thickness at the base, 
with a batter on the outside of about 6‘! ; the inner walls for the most part about half 
as much. In the construction of the swimming-bath in the middle of the quadrangle, every 
possible precaution was taken to make its walls watertight and prevent any settlement of the 
foundations. ‘To this end the actual lining of the tank was made of finely dressed brick laid in 
gypsum mortar, between 3 and 4 feetin thickness. Backing this was an inch thick damp-proof 
course of bitumen, which was kept in place and prevented from creeping by another thin 
wall of burnt brick behind it. Then came a packing of crude brick (inserted, no doubt, last 
of all), and behind this again another solid re€tangle of burnt brick encompassing the whole, 
with short cross-walls between it and the verandah foundations in order to counteract any 
outward pressure. A more effective method of construction with the materials then available 
would hardly have been possible, and how well it has stood the test of time is sufficiently 
apparent from the present state of the tank which, after 5,000 years, is still astonishingly 
well preserved. 


1 See p. 136 infra, 
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offerings of food and drink intended for the use of the departed in their after-life. But it is 
only rarely that human bones are found in this class of urns. Indeed, out of the 126 urns 
of this class exhumed by Mr. Vats at Harappa, only one contained a human bone, and that 
showed no signs of burning. As a rule, the bones are those of lambs, goats, chickens, etc., 
and in some cases there are no bones at all. What, then, is the meaning of these numerous 
urns, with their contents of smaller vases and other articles, not infrequently mingled with 
ashes, but without any human bones? I think there can be only one answer. It is that they 
served the same purpose as their counterparts containing human bones and other articles, 
only that in their case there were no bones left after cremation to be buried. The absence of 
such bones does not, in effect, present any real difficulty ; for it is still a practice in the 
Panjab to take the remains of the bones from the funeral pyre, pound them to dust, and then 


Fic, 8.—Typical example of open-mouthed urn with funerary vases 
and tortoiseshell inside. 


commit them to the river. Some such practice may well have obtained among the Indus 
people, who may either have buried the pounded dust in these urns, in which case it would 
scarcely be detectable, or else may have thrown the ashes into the river and buried only an 
urnful of offerings in the house of the dead. 

That the urns contained offerings for the dead and were not merely receptacles for articles 
of ordinary domestic use is, I think, manifest not only from the peculiar and uniform character 


Post-cremation ©f their contents, and the presence of lambs’, chickens’, and fishes’ bones in most of the amaller 
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vases, which can only be satisfactorily accounted for on the hypothesis that they were offerings 
of some sort, but also by their Striking resemblance to post-cremation urns in Baltichistan, 
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the funerary nature of which is not open to dispute. Of such urns a large number were 
found by Sir Aurel Stein in both northern and southern Balichistan, but only at sites where the 
red-and-black or Meh! wares predominated and where there is reason to suspect the presence of 
specially strong influence from the Indus side, e.g. at Dabar-kot, Periano-Ghundai, Mughal- 
Ghundai, Mehl, and Suktagen-dor. On all these sites the burial customs seem to have been 
identical ; the cinerary urns, that is to say, were buried either within or in close proximity to 
dwelling-houses and contained precisely the same sort of small vessels, animal remains, and other 
objects as are found in the urns at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, generally with human bones 
and ashes intermixed, but not infrequently without them. Side by side with the urn-burials 
at Meht Sir Aurel found also several examples of the cremated bones having been left on 
the spot where the pyre was made, and vessels and other objects subsequently placed near 
them. Such burials he took to represent a transitional stage leading on to the deposit of 
the entire body in the earth, as at Nal and Shahi-tump ; but the processes of cremation and 
inhumation are so fundamentally distinct that this view must obviously remain open to question. 

To revert, however, to Mohenjo-daro and Harappa—-so far as our evidence goes at present, Conclusions. 
it seems probable that the most usual method of disposing of the dead during the flourishing Cremation 
period of the Indus civilization was by cremation. That cremation was practised is prebably the 
conclusively proved, as we have seen, by the finding of cinerary urns or other receptacles usual method of 
containing calcined human bones and ashes together with vessels of burnt and other offerings disposing of the 
for the dead and sundry articles for use in the after-life. That the practice, moreover, was desd during the 
a wide one is suggested, though not definitely proved, by the discovery of many other urns Indus Period. 
containing vessels for offerings and other articles intended for the dead but without any actual 
human bones—the inference in their case being that the calcined bones which remained 
over from the pyre were either ground to powder, as they are in the Panjab to this day, and 
cast into the river, or disposed of in some other way. The conclusions arrived at in regard 
to these cinerary and cenotaphic urns are amply confirmed by Sir Aurel Stein’s discovery of 
similar urns at various sites in Balichistan, many containing both human bones and vessels 
of offerings, but many only the latter. 

The praétice of exposing the dead to wild animals and then burying the remains (if any) Fractional 
of the excarnated bones seems to have been rare up to the close of the Indus Period and complete 
as represented at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. At Mohenjo-daro there are only five such burials 
burials altogether ; at Harappa there are but two, one a group of three skulls, the other of exceptional. 
fifteen or more, which is perhaps not to be regarded as a normal example. On the other 
hand, there is a big group of fractional jar-burials at Harappa, evidently belonging to a later 
age, in which the excarnated bones were placed in urns instead of in the ground and were 
unaccompanied by any of the offerings’ vessels or other objects found in the earlier class of 
frational burials, 

Equally rare, if not rarer, are the examples of complete burial. Indeed, if we eliminate 
the remarkable series of skeletons at Mohenjo-daro, which can hardly be taken to represent 
the ordinary orthodox burials of the day, the only examples left are those in the lower stratum 
of Cemetery H at Harappa, which their pottery proves to be later than the Indus Period with 
which we are dealing. 

Now, I muét repeat what I said above, that the data at our disposal are too meagre as 
yet to admit of reliable conclusions being drawn from them. As the digging proceeds, it 
may well happen that discoveries will be made which will put a new complexion on these 
problems. Nevertheless, it is permissible at this Stage to consider in what direétion our 
evidence is tending. That there is likely to have been a definite line of demarcation between Evidence from 
poét-cremation burials on the one hand and fra¢tional or complete burials on the other, is, Baluchistan. 
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I think, indicated by the evidence from Balichistin. In that country, poét-cremation burials 
of the Chalcolithic Age are abundant, but they are confined to sites where pottery characteristic 
of the Indus culture prevailed. Fraétional and complete burials, on the other hand, have 
been found at Nal and Shahi!-tump, where the prevailing culture appears to be Persian rather 
than Indian. In thus bracketing together the fraCtional and complete burials I do not mean 
to imply that these two methods of disposing of the dead have more in common with each 
other than they have with cremation. It is merely because both in Baliichistan and Western 
Persia they happen to have been practised side by side in places where cremation was not 
in vogue. 

In the light of these facts it is not unnatural to suspect that the few examples of fractional 
burials that appear at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa during the Indus Period are due to the 
presence of foreign elements from the west in the population of these cities, and that the 
increasing numbers of complete and fractional burials which are found at Harapp4 in the post- 
Indus period may result from extended immigration from the same quarter which coincided 
with the decline in power of the Indus people. 
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Harappa is the complete uniformity of their culture. Though these two spots the Indus 
are some four hundred miles apart, their monuments and antiquities are to all culture. 

intents and purposes identical. Houses, drains, bricks, pottery, weapons, household utensils, 
ornaments, seals—~all are cast in the same mould and so alike that it is impossible to 
distinguish between them. Some structures and antiquities there are, of course, at both sites 

to which no counterparts have yet been found at the other—the Great Bath, for example, 

at Mohenjo-daro, or the Corridor Hall at Harappi—but there is nothing in the structural 

character of these buildings or in the fabric and design of any of the smaller antiquities 

which enables us to say of them “this belongs to Mohenjo-daro” or “that belongs to 
Harappa. Such consistent uniformity in all the appurtenances of daily life could never have 

been achieved and could certainly never have endured through so many centuries of 
occupation had not the Indus civilization been deeply rooted throughout Sind and the 

Panjab and already consolidated for long ages before it first breaks upon our vision. To 

this civilization I have tentatively given the name of “Indus”, because of its close 
association with the country watered by that river and its tributaries. For all we know, 

however, it may have extended well beyond the eastern limits of the Panjab. On that point 

we have no specific evidence one way or the other. If it proves eventually to have done so, 

the term “‘ Indian” rather than “ Indus” may be more appropriate ; but for the moment 

it seemed advisable to avoid designating it by a name which might be taken to imply a wider 

diffusion than is actually warranted by our discoveries. Let me emphasize the fact, however, 

that we have no sufficient grounds as yet for affirming positively that this civilization was 

limited to the Indus Valley and the plains of the Panjab, Ten years ago we knew nothing 

of its existence at all, and since then we have been too pre-occupied with the exploration of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa and with following up its tracks towards the west to find 

time for tracing it eastward across Rajput&na or down the valleys of the Jumna and the 

Ganges ; and, until that has been done, it would be premature to assume that it stopped short 

of those areas. This is a point to which I shall have occasion to revert later ; meanwhile, 

I draw attention to it here merely in order to forestall any misconception on the part of oehey 
the reader. Chalcolithic 

Besides Mohenjo-daro and Harappa there are a number of other sites in Sind and gitesin Sind and 

the Panjab which belong to the same Chalcolithic Age. These are shown underlined in red the Panjab. 


()": of the most striking facts revealed by the excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Uniformity of 
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in the map inserted at the end of this volume. Starting from the south there is Gujo,! about 
14 miles east of Bhambor and 12 miles from Tatta ; and on the left bank of the Indus, 
opposite Jarak, is Budh-ke-Takar.* Then, north of Kotri, there is Karri, and further north 
Sill, in the Larkana district, is Lohumjo-daro. Near Mohenjo-daro itself is Badah, and 
outside the town of Larkana, the important site of Jhukar. A little south of Rohri, again, 
there is a big group of mounds at Aror, or Alor, as it should perhaps more correctly be 
written, while in the Upper Sind Frontier digtri€& is Limojunejo ; and on the old bed of the 
Hakra, near the eastern boundary of the Sukkur distri, Vijnot. At all except one of these 
sites finds have been made such as painted pottery, chert flakes, and cores, copper 
implements, shell bangles, and the like, which indicate that they were occupied during the 
same period and shared in the same culture as Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. The 
exception referred to is Budh-ke-Takar, where Mr. G. E. L. Carter, late of the Indian Civil 
Service, records that he found various neolithic implements but no painted pottery or 
other objects specially typical of the Chalcolithic Age. It may be, therefore, that this site 
was occupied during the Neolithic but not during the Chalcolithic Period. 

Neolithic artefacts are abundant in Sind. They have been found in great numbers on 
the hills round Rohri in the Mol Valley, and throughout the Kirthar Range generally. 
Cairns, barrows, and other rough stone structures, which have been ascribed to the 
Stone Age, are numerous in the Mol and other Valleys of the Kirthar Range, and 
Mr. R. D. Banerji tells of the existence of “ prehistoric settlements” on the banks of the 
Manchhiar Lake and near the hot springs at Tirth-Laki in the extreme north of the Karachi 
distri. The information, however, that we possess about these rude stone monuments is 
altogether too vague and shadowy to permit of reliable conclusions being drawn from it. 
Such monuments are common in Balichistan, where some certainly go back to the 
Chalcolithic Age, but others belong to early historic times, and others, again, are quite 
modern. Before, then, any of these stone structures can be assigned to Chalcolithic times, 
they need to be carefully examined and surveyed. Nevertheless, the character of many of the 
artefacts found in Sind leaves little room for doubt that they are true neoliths and of an 
age anterior to those recovered at Mohenjo-daro and Jhukar. Long before Mohenjo-daro 
was excavated or we knew anything of the Chalcolithic culture of Sind, Mr. W. T. Blandford 
pointed out that there was a marked difference between the nummulitic flint flakes and 
cores found in the bed of the Indus at Sukkur and those from the hill-tops round about 
Rohri, and he surmised that the former belonged to a later age, when the art of flint chipping 
had been brought to greater perfection. This surmise was undoubtedly correét. We know 
now that the flakes and cores from the Indus bed are identical with those found at 


1 More correctly thia site should be designated “‘’Tharro”, a hill about 2 miles from Gujo. Recently, Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar, of the Archwzological Department, has visited Tharro and colledted there numerous chert flakes and cores and 
potsherds of the Indus class; and he has also found some pittographic signs engraved on the neighbouring rocks. 

® Or Budh-jo-Takar. 

3 Since the above was written, Mr. N. G. Majumdar has discovered two more Chalcolithic sites of importance 
in Southern Sind. One is Chinhu-daro in the Nawab Shah diftri@, 4-4 miles N.E. of Sakrand and 7-4 miles W, of 
Nawitz Dahri Railway Station ; the other is Amri in the Kotri Division of the Karachi distri, about 2 miles E, of Amri 
Station. At the latter site Mr. Majumdar unearthed much pottery of the typical Indus class and, in a lower stratum, 
a new kind of pottery which he describes as ‘“‘a thin ware of pale red colour bearing designs in black, chocolate, or light 
red on a cream or pink background; what is almost an invariable feature of the vases is that their necks are painted both 
inside and out with a black slip”. 

© See W. T. Blandford, FASB. 1875, pp. 135-6; Sir John Evans, Geo/, Mag. 1866, pp. 433-4 5 J. Coggin-Brown, 
Cat. of Presid, Antig. in Indian Museum, p. 120, 
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Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, and were produced in the Chalcolithic Period, and we are 
justified, therefore, in concluding that the cruder stone implements from the Rohri hills 
and elsewhere belong to an earlier age when neolithic man was occupying most of the 
Indian sub-continent. 

Of the sites enumerated above, only one besides Mohenjo-daro has actually been 
excavated. This is Jhukar, near Larkana, where three clear and distinét periods of occupation 
have been revealed, the earliest contemporary with Mohenjo-daro, the latest of Kushin date, 
and the middle one intermediate between the two, but distinguished by a class of painted 
pottery which suggests that, though prehistoric, it was, nevertheless, substantially later than 
the uppermost settlements at Mohenjo-daro or Harappi. 

So far, therefore, as Sind is concerned, there is ample and convincing proof that the 
whole country from north to south was permeated in the Chalcolithic Age by the long 
protracted civilization which we have unveiled at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. In the 
Panjab the evidence is more meagre. To the north-east we have found traces of this culture 
as far as Rupar on the Sutlej, below the Simla hills, where experimental trenches on a small 
site have yielded bricks and earthenware vessels identical with those found at Harappa. 
West of the Indus, also, we have followed it through Loralai, the Derajat, Zhob, and 
northwards as far as Bannu. Then, in the heart of the Panjab, there is Harappa on the 
banks of the ancient Ravi, a city which appears to have been occupied during a still longer 
period than Mohenjo-daro, and which, if we may judge by the size of its crumbling 
mounds, was considerably bigger than that settlement. 

With the exigtence of the Indus culture thus attested in the Central Panjab as well 
as on its extreme west and east, there can be no reasonable doubt that it extended over 
the intervening country also, and that, whenever the time may come for surveying the 
ancient beds of the Indus and its affuents, many more remains of the Chalcolithic Age will 
come to light. 

That this Indus civilization was part and parcel of that greater civilization which 
during the Chalcolithic Age extended across the broad Afrasian belt, and that it was 
intimately related to other branches of that civilization in Western Persia and Mesopotamia, 
became clear almost from the first moment of its discovery. And this, indeed, was only 
to be expected. For the Afrasian civilization was literally the offspring of the great rivers of 
Northern Africa and South-Western Asia and dependent on them for its evolution. Without 
their help man could never have achieved what he did. So long as he was in the hunting 
or nomad stage, he might wander at will wherever he could find game or pasturage and 
sufficient water for his wants, and, even when he had turned to agriculture as a means of 
life, he might subsist in small communities wherever cultivatable land was available and the 
rainfall adequate. But it was only on the banks of the great rivers that he could develop 
agriculture on a scale sufficient for the needs of a dense population ; there only that he 
could organize society in great cities; and there only that he could maintain that 
commercial intercourse with distant communities which was indispensable for providing 
him with the necessities or luxuries of life and for quickening his inventive and intelleQtual 
faculties. And let it be remembered that the importance of the river was all the greater in 
the early days when there were no ploughs, no wheeled vehicles, few beasts of burden, and 
little or no means of fertilizing the land artificially ; since it was the river that enriched the 
soil, and by its seasonal inundation lessened the labour of hoeing and provided regular 
irrigation for the growing crops, as well as a highway by which the produce of the land 
could be brought into the cities. 

With the contributions to the common stock of this civilization made by the other 
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great rivers of Afrasia—by the Nile in Egypt, by the Euphrates and Tigris in Mesopotamia, 
by the Karin and Karkheh in Weétern Persia—we have long since been tolerably familiar, 
and we knew a little, too, of the part played by the Helmand. It can hardly surprise us, 
therefore, to find the river valleys of Sind and the Panjab—the broadest and richest 
of all the valleys of Southern Asia—taking their share in the evolution of this 
civilization ; nor will it surprise us if, as the field of exploration widens, we find that the 
valleys of the Jumna and the Ganges in India, of the Oxus and other rivers of Transcaspia, 
prove to have been vital centres of human activity and progress in the Chalcolithic Age, 
though, in regard to Transcaspia, it is unlikely that its more rigorous climate could have 
been as favourable to the advancement of civilization in its earlier Stages as were the 
warmer river valleys of the South. 

In the nature of things a civilization as widely diffused as the chalcolithic, with 
ramifications extending as far west as Thessaly and Southern Italy, and as far east, perhaps, 
as the Chinese Provinces of Honan and Chih-li, could not have been homogeneous 
throughout. The peoples who participated in it were of different races, spoke different 
languages, wrote different characters, worshipped different deities, and in other ways 
displayed different orders of mentality. It is too much, therefore, to expect that there should 
have been a close correspondence in their material cultures, Nevertheless, we muét be 
careful not to exaggerate the differences between them or to regard them as entirely 
self-centred and self-sufficient communities. Each no doubt had its own particular type of 
civilization, which was adapted to suit local conditions. But between them all was a 
fundamental unity of ideas which could hardly have been the result of mere commercial 
intercourse. Let me illustrate what I mean by taking one or two concrete examples. The 
signs which each country devised to record its speech differed materially from those of its 
neighbours—the hieroglyphs of Egypt from those of Crete, the Cretan from the Sumerian, 
the Sumerian from the Elamite, and so on. But, however much these scripts differed from 
one another, however much they demonstrated the independence of their authors, they 
were all based on one and the same idea—the idea of using pictured signs to represent not 
only objects or concepts, but actual sounds. When, therefore, we attempt to estimate the 
degree of unity or diversity in the chalcolithic civilization, we must admit that this wonderful 
invention, which is fundamental to each and every mode of writing, counts for far more 
than the diversity which distinguishes the various systems of pictured signs. Another typical 
illustration may be taken from spinning and weaving. On the Indus, cotton was used for the 
thinner textiles ; on the Nile, flax. Each in its own way was an important discovery and a 
valuable contribution to the common stock of human knowledge. But more valuable than either 
was the discovery of how to spin, and how to weave, and this discovery was the universal 
possession of the then civilized world—one of the many faCtors that justify us in regarding 
this culture as a more or less coherent whole. It is the same with the painted pottery. Each 
of the river valleys in which this civilization was centred had its own ceramic wares, with 
shapes and designs adapted to local needs or ideas, but all alike shared the secret of the 
potter’s wheel and of how to fix the colouring on the vessels by firing—secrets which are not 
likely to have been discovered independently. 

These examples——and many more might be cited—will suffice to make clear what I mean 
by the fundamental unity of this civilization. The point is one that needs to be stressed, 
because it has been the fashion to emphasize the diversity of this civilization, while ignoring 
its essential homogeneity, and in the case of the particular branch with which we are now 
concerned, we should certainly misunderstand its evolution if we conceived of it as a wholly 
isolated and independent growth. It is just as individual, just as national in charatcter as 
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other branches are—the Sumerian, for example, or the Egyptian ; and it is no less typical 
of the region where it took shape than the former is of Southern Mesopotamia, or the latter 
of the Valley of the Nile. Thus, to mention but a few of its leading features, there are, first 
and foremost, the domestic houses, the unique character of which has already been emphasized ; 
and with the private houses must be coupled also the great public baths, for which there is 
no parallel elsewhere until we come down to Roman times. A feature of another kind, but 
no less distin¢tive, is the remarkably naturalistic quality of the Indus art, which is wholly 
unlike the contemporary art of Elam, Sumer, or Egypt ; another is the decoration of its 
painted pottery, easily distinguishable from any other red-and-black wares known to us, still 
more easily from the paler wares of Persia and Mesopotamia ; another, the use of cotton 
instead of flax for light textiles ; another, the highly evolved type of the characters devised 
for writing. But behind these and manifold other traits that are peculiar to the Indus 
civilization and give it its national character, is a tissue of ideas, inventions, and discoveries 
which were the common property of the then civilized world and cannot be traced to their 
respective sources. Some may have originated among the Indus people, but many must 
have been derived from elsewhere, borrowed, may be, from other regions, or in some cases 
inherited from earlier ages, when the races of Afrasia were perhaps less heterogeneous. Such 
are the domestication of animals ; the cultivation of wheat, barley, and other grains ; the 
growing of fruits ; the irrigation of land with the aid of artificial canals and embankments ; 
the building of houses ; the organization of society in cities ; spinning and the weaving of 
textiles and the dyeing of them in various colours ; the use of the potter’s wheel and the 
decoration of earthenware with encaustic designs ; navigation by river and the use of wheeled 
vehicles on land ; the working of gold and silver, of copper, and of tin ; the recording of 
speech by means of picture signs ; and the fashioning of ornaments from faience, ivory, 
bone, shell, and semi-precious stones. Seeing that these and many other elements were basic to 
civilization throughout the entire Afrasian belt and just as distindtive of it in other regions 
as they are in the Indus Valley, we should clearly be in danger of straying from the truth 
if we failed to recognize that the Indus civilization is an integral part of the whole. On the 
other hand, we should be equally far from the truth if we ignored those other and hardly less 
important features which are the special attributes of the Indus civilization and which give 
it its local and national complexion. 

We have now to consider how far this Indus civilization, as distin from other regional 
civilizations of the same age, extended to the east and west. To take the east first, there is 
some slight evidence in the shape of stone flakes and cores, shell, earthenware, and other 
objets which have been picked up on the surface of various mounds! in Kathiawar, to suggest 
that this civilization extended in a south-casterly direction at least as far as the Gulf of Cambay. 
But though the objects in question might equally well have been found at Mohenjo-daro 
or Harappa, it must be confessed that none of them are of a sufficiently distinctive type for it 
to be affirmed with certainty that they belong to the Indus sphere of culture. On the other 
hand, it would be rash to assume that the Indus culture did not extend even beyond the Gulf 
of Cambay or further north across Rajputina, since, as already stated, no effort has yet been 
possible to follow it up eastward. That it did not extend much beyond the land watered by 
the Indus and the Great Mihran and their tributaries is probable enough. Other civilizations 
of this age are mainly confined to the riverine valleys in which they arose, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the Indus civilization was an exception to this rule. Nevertheless, 
it is difficult to believe that, while the Panjab and Sind were in possession of this highly 


1 R. Bruce Foote, Ladian Prehiforic and Protohifloric Antiguities, pp. 146-53. 
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advanced culture, the valleys of the Jumna and the Ganges, of the Narbada and the T4pti 
could have been far behind them. Our knowledge of prehistoric culture in these valleys is 
very scanty. At present it is drawn almost exclusively from artefacts of the Stone and Copper 
Ages found on the surface of the ground, and from these objeéts we glean little more than that 
this part of India muét have passed through much the same Stone and Metal Ages as the rest 
of South-West Asia and that, so far as the weapons and implements of the people are concerned, 
it was generally on a par with those of the Indus region. Whether its peoples possessed 
cities and houses and all the other amenities of life such as we find in Sind and the Panjab, 
has yet to be established. Meanwhile, it may be remarked that there is nothing in Vedic 
or later literature or in the diffusion of the pre-Aryan races or languages, so far as they are 
known to us, to suggest that the pre-Aryan people of the Panjab and Sind were markedly 
different in culture from those of the Jumna and Gangetic basins further east, and it may 
also be added that a people accustomed to carry on trade and commerce as far afield as the 
Indus people were, were prima facie likely to have made their influence felt far beyond the 
limits of the Indus Valley. 

Westward of Sind and the Panjab the materials at our disposal are more abundant. 
In 1925-6 Mr. H. Hargreaves, then Superintendent of the Frontier Circle, excavated 
certain mounds at Nal in the Jhalawin Division of the Kalat State, which had yielded 
the remarkable series of painted funerary vases published by me twenty-five years ago,) and in 
the two following winters Sir Aurel Stein was deputed to make a general archaological 
reconnaissance of Southern Waziristan and Baliichiftan. ‘The results achieved by these two 
officers have already been described in three Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India,? 
and there is no need to discuss them in detail, but there are certain broad facts emerging from 
their discoveries that claim attention, as they have an intimate bearing on the Indus problems. 
And first let it be said that Baliichistan, with its barren mountain ranges, stony wastes, and 
smal] extent of arable land, could never have been an important cultural centre. Sir Aurel 
Stein’s explorations have, it is true, shown conclusively that much of what is now and was 
even in the days of Alexander the Great nothing but barren wilderness, at a more remote 
date still had been well cultivated land capable of sustaining a settled and relatively dense 
population. Evidence of this greater productiveness and prosperity during the Chalcolithic 
Age was observed time and again by the explorer in the course of his journeys through the 
central and southern districts, and was explained by him on the assumption—as to which 
there can be no shadow of doubt—that the country had then enjoyed a more copious rainfall. 
Nevertheless, making all allowance for more favourable climatic conditions as well as for the 
intensive cultivation of every available acre of land (to which the innumerable gabar bands 
and other irrigation works bear witness), it yet remains true that Baliichistan could never have 
been other than a comparatively poor country or other than largely dependent for its culture 
on the richer and more populous regions that adjoined it—on Sind and the Panjab to the one 
side, on Persia and Ststan to the other, with Mesopotamia in the background further west. 

This cultural dependence of Baliichistin on her neighbours is luétrated with singular 
clarity in its ceramic wares, an extensive collection of which, gathered from over a hundred 
sites, was brought back by Sir Aurel Stein. Any discussion of these wares, unfortunately, 
is hampered by the fact that they are still unclassified and unpublished,® and the difficulty 


1 ASR. 1904-5, p. 105, and pls. xxxiii and xxxiv, 

2 H. Hargreaves, Excavations in Baluchiftds (Mem. No. 35); Sir Aurel Stein, 40 dreheological Tour in Waxirifian 
and Northern Balachifldn (Mem. No, 37), and Ae Archeological Tour in Gedrosia (Mem. No. 43): 

* Since this waa written, Sir Aurel Stein’s two Memoirs referred to in the preceding note have appeared, containing 
many illustrations, but no classification, of these wares. 
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is all the greater because space does not permit of any of them being illustrated here. I 
hope, however, that the following brief account of them, rough and ready as it admittedly 
is, will serve provisionally to give an idea of their extent and variety, of the relation in which 
they stand to one another, and of their bearing on our Indus problems. 


Broadly speaking, the Baliich! pottery falls into three main divisions, viz. red-and-black Classification 
wares, hybrid wares, and buff wares ; and these three divisions may be subdivided again of Baluchi 


into the following classes :— 
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4. Polychrome banded ware. 
5. Mehi ware. 
Burr Wares 
6. Buff Balichi ware. 
7. Grey ware. 
8. Shahi-tump ware. 
g. Nal ware. 


Of the above main divisions, the first or red-and-black class, which comprises all wares with 
designs in black, brown, or purplish-brown on a red ground, predominates over Eastern 
Balichistan, Loralai, Zhob, and the Derajat west of the Indus, and links up with the red-and- 
black ware which is characteristic of the whole of the Indus region. ‘The third or buff ware 
division, which comprises all wares with designs in black, grey, brown, or red on a buff, 
cream, grey, or greenish ground, predominates over Western Baliichistan and Sistan, and links 
up with the light coloured wares of Persia and Mesopotamia. In the middle diétridts, like 
Quetta-Pishin, the two groups are about evenly divided, but the line of demarcation between 
them seems to have been a fluctuating one, the red-and-black ware predominating at one 
time in certain areas, the buff ware at another, and, as might only be expected, the two groups 
combined on occasion to produce hybrid fabrics, the ground colouring of which was partly 
red and partly buff, with the two colours disposed in broad horizontal bands. Let it be added, 
too, that the mutual influence which these two groups of pottery exerted upon each other is 
clearly shown by the way in which the shapes and designs of the one are not infrequently 
borrowed by the other. 

Of the nine classes the first, viz. the true Indus ware, has been found in all the trata 
so far explored at Mohenjo-daro as well as in the corresponding strata at Harappi’, but not 
in the latest deposits on the latter site. West of the Indus it occurs at Dabar-kot in Loralai, 
besides several other places in the Derajat and Southern Waziristin, to which it was 
presumably imported from the Panjab and Sind, since the prevalent ware in those regions 
is the local red-and-black ware (Class 2) and the polychrome banded ware (Class 4). 

The second class of ware, which may conveniently be termed red-and-black Balichi ware, 
resembles the Indus pottery in so far as it is a red ware with or without a slip, relieved with 
designs in black or dark brown, but its fabric is generally coarser and its patterns less free. 
It is found throughout Eastern Baliichistan and occasionally in the western districts also, 
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as well as in Siétan, but its chief locale seems to be the Derajat, Southern Waziriftan, and 
North-East Balichistin from Bannu to the south of Loralai, some of the sites which have 
yielded it most plentifully being Dabra, Kot-Kat, and Shah Zamani-dherai near Tank, 
Shahidan near Bannu, Surkh-dherai and Chaudhwin south-west of Dera Ismail Khan, Perifino- 
Ghundai, Kaudani, Mughal-Ghundai and Karezgai in Zhob, and Rana-Ghundai and 
Dabar-kot in Loralai. It is found also in common with “ buff” ware at Spina-ghundai, 
Kranai, and other sites in the Quetta-Pishin area. As some of the fine&t of this red-and-black 
pottery comes from Zhob, it might, in order to distinguish it from the other red-and-black 
wares of Balichistan, conveniently be called Zhob ware, but I have hesitated to adopt this 
term, lest it might lead to misunderstanding as to the range of country over which this pottery 
is found. 

That this “ Baliichi red-and-black ”’ pottery was contemporary with the “ Indus ”’ 
pottery was proved by its presence in the same strata as the latter at Dabar-kot, but that 
it extends down to a later date than the last settlements at Mohenjo-daro is rendered 
probable, if not certain, by the obviously late and decadent chara¢ter of many specimens, 
particularly from the mounds of Chicha-dherai, Aba-Khel, Kaudani, Chaudhwan, Dabra, 
and Adamzai. 

While the above type of red-and-black pottery is widely diffused over the Trans-Indus 
country and most of Eastern Balichistan, there is a local variety of it of a distin@tive character 
which is found in the Loralai district. This is the ware to which | have ventured to give 
the name of ‘‘ Siir-jangal ”, for the reason that most of the specimens in our possession were 
brought by Sir Aurel Stein from that site, though the ware is found in smaller quantities at 
other sites also, notably at Mughal-Qila and Rana-ghundai. It is generally thinner in texture 
and better burnt than the other red-and-black pottery of Balichistan, and its ground colour 
is frequently purplish-red rather than terra-cotta ; it is distinguished, moreover, from other 
red-and-black wares by its ornamentation, which is remarkable for its exceptionally fine line 
work and the preter-naturally long thin legs of the humped bulls which constitute one of its 
most important motifs. 

Of the two classes of hybrid wares (4 and 5) the former, which I have called “ polychrome 
banded ware’’, is found at most of the sites in North-Eastern Baliichistan, Southern 
Waziristan, and the Derajat which have yielded the local red-and-black Balichi pottery. 
It seems, in fact, to have been evolved out of that pottery under the influence of the paler 
buff wares intruding from the west. Its distinguishing charatteristic is the use of both red 
and buff or greenish-buff for the slip of a vessel, the two colours being disposed side by side 
in horizontal bands, and further decorations applied in black, brown, red, or sometimes 
white. For the reét, the designs on this ware take the same simple forms as they do in the 
Baliicht red-and-black or buff wares (Classes 2 and 6). It is a misfortune that little 
Stratigraphical evidence is yet available as to the history of this polychrome banded ware ; 
but it seems fairly certain that, like the Meh! ware, it endured for a long period of time 
and that it was to some extent contemporary with the Baliichi red-and-black pottery. 

The ware classed as Mehi is the most stylish of all the red-and-black or hybrid wares. 
It was found by Sir Aurel Stein most abundantly at Mehi and Kulli in Kolwa, but occurs 
at many other sites in the Mashkai and Kej Valleys and as far west as Shahi-tump and 
Suktagén-dor. Most of it is red-and-black, but with the red-and-black is invariably mixed 


1 Among the many sites where the polychrome banded ware has been found may be mentioned Rana-ghundai, 
Sfr-jangal, Mughal-ghundai, Adamzai, Chaudhwan, Dabar-kot, Duki-dherai, Spina-ghundai, Mughal-qila, Nimkai, 
Surkh-dherai, In the Quetta-Pishin area it appears to be relatively scarce. 
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a certain proportion of polychrome banded ware resembling in technique the polychrome 
banded ware described above but differing from it in the matter of design, juét as the red-and- 
black Mehi ware differs in design from the red-and-black Baliicht ware. Were it not, indeed, 
for its decorative motifs, the Mehi ware would have no claim to be placed in a separate 
category, since in technique and colouring it corresponds closely with the two classes described 
above, viz. with the red-and-black Baliicht pottery on the one hand, and with the polychrome 
banded ware on the other ; and it may be inferred that it was evolved simultaneously and 
in the same manner as those wares. Its decorative motifs, however, are of a kind to 
distinguish this ware sharply from all other classes in Balchigtin. They consist for the most 
part of bands of schematic fishes, humped bulls of a particularly elongated form (the 
antithesis of the bulls on the Sir-jangal ware), conventionalized foliage of the pipa/ and other 
trees, and long lines of horned ibexes. These last resemble the lines of ibexes on the Musyan 
and Susa II pottery, and the connection with that pottery is further indicated by certain other 
motifs—trees, snakes, double triangles, and chequers—as well as by the panels into which 
the horizontal bands are sometimes divided. Thus, although the red-and-black technique 
connects the Mehi ware with the Indus pottery, the polychromy of other examples, coupled 
with the decoration generally, points to influence from the Persian side. 

The next class of Balichi buff ware comprises a large and varied body of pale fabrics, 
with a ground colouring ranging from pale to dark buff, cream, grey, or greenish-yellow, 
and with designs generally in brown, black, or occasionally in red, It is found predominating 
throughout the western districts and Sigtan, but occurs spasmodically as far east even as 
Loralai, Zhob, and the Derajat. The decoration consists of the simplest patterns, generally 
of a geometric kind and without any of the stylishness which characterizes the Mehf or Nal 
wares, The fabrics included in this class may be reckoned as the western counterpart of the 
Balichi red-and-black fabrics, linking up with the Persian and Mesopotamian pale wares 
in the same way as the latter linked up with the Indus red wares, and invading on occasion 
the latter’s field, just as their own field was invaded by the red-and-black wares. 

To the same category of light-coloured western wares belongs the fine grey ware (Class 7) 
which is common in Sigtan, and ill more so in South-West Baltchistan (from which district 
it probably emanated), but occurs also, though less frequently, in districts as far afield as 
Zhob and Loralai. 

Another pale grey ware of a rougher but singularly interesting type is the Shihi-tump 
funerary ware of Class 8. Although the graves in which it was found are proved by their 
location to be relatively late, nevertheless the ware itself is strangely archaic-looking, both 
as to fabric and decoration, and is in fact probably archaistic, reproducing, that is to say, 
a much older type of pottery which, as Sir Aurel Stein suggests, had once been made for 
ordinary household purposes and afterwards religiously perpetuated for the use of the dead, 
in order that in their future lives they might live after the fashion of their ancestors. 

Though emanating from the Jhalawin and Niindara areas, the Nal ware belongs 
essentially to the western group of pale pottery and has scarcely anything in common with 
the red-and-black pottery of Eastern Baliichistin. Some specimens of it, it is true, are 
executed in red and black, but these are exceptional and doubtless due to contamination, 
The bulk of it is pale or dark buff, Straw-coloured or of greenish hue, with designs applied 
in brown or sepia or black and filled in after firing with blue, green, red, yellow, or white, 
certain of its linear decoration showing a marked resemblance to that of the Susa I pottery. 


1 In many of the Musydn vessels the ground is partly buff, partly red, decorated with black, brown, or red designs 
But the Musyan pottery 1s far less ty lish than the Mehi. 
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When first discovered this Nal ware was thought to be exclusively a funerary ware, partly 
because of its archaiétic patterns, but more especially because its evanescent colours and 
unusually delicate fabric were ill-suited to ordinary domestic usage. Subsequent exploration, 
however, has revealed the fact that the Nal ware is prevalent on various ancient town sites, 
particularly in the Niindara diétrict, and must have been made for household as well as funerary 
purposes, Observations, too, made on these sites have led Sir Aurel Stein to the conclusion 
that this ware belonged to a relatively late period—late, that is, as compared with the Mehi 
ware or the typical red-and-black ware of Zhob and Loralai. ‘This is an important point, because, 
if Mr. Mackay is right in assigning the Nal ware to about 3000 B.c., it means that moét of 
the Balichi wares described above would have to be relegated to the fourth or even fifth 
millennium s,c,, and with them we should also have to push back the date of the Indus red-and- 
black pottery, which is almost certainly contemporary with the finer kinds of Baliichi red-and- 
black ware of Zhob and Loralai. These are problems, however, which will have to await further 
Stratigraphical evidence from representative sites in both Sind and Baliichist&n, since the data 
at present available are altogether too meagre for their solution.1 Whatever be the date of the 
Nal ware,? one thing seems certain, viz. that it has no logical place among the other wares of 
that region and could neither have Jed up to nor resulted from them. [ do not mean by this to 
imply that it was an imported ware ; it is found in such quantities that it must certainly have 
been manufactured on the spot; but it looks as if the potters who first produced it could 
hardly have been native to Eastern Balichigtin, but had migrated there from the Persian side, 
where it may be hoped that the missing links between this and the Susa I ware will some 
day be found. 

The conclusion drawn above from the pottery, that the Nal culture is intrusive from the 
west and distinct from the Indus culture, is borne out generally by the other antiquities 
from Na}, Thus, both the peculiar type of “‘ Indus” chisel and the short blade-axe which 
is found in the Indus and Ganges basins, are absent from Nal. Secondly, the long blade-axe 
of Nal differs from the long blade-axe of the Indus in that it tapers more towards the butt. 
Thirdly, the straight-edged Nal saw is quite different from the curvilinear Indus saw, which 
closely resembles the early Egyptian types. Fourthly, none of the Indus leaf-shaped spear- 
heads and daggers have been found at Nal ; nor does bronze occur there, though bronze is 
common in the Indus Valley and also on sites in Baliichistan which evidence a connection 
with the Indus sphere of culture. On the other side of the scale, it is true, we have to set 
the presence at Nal of long and short biconical beads and of a large weight, similar in shape 
to those found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. The former, however, have no special 
significance, for the reason that they are found on the Persian no Jess than on the Indian 
side ; and, so far as the weight is concerned, it is likely enough that for commercial reasons 


1 Since the above was written Mr. N. G, Majumdar has discovered at Amri and other sites in Lower Sind clear 
evidence of two digtinG periods of occupation, the upper and later represented by the charaderistic red-and-black Indus 
pottery, the lower and earlier by pale and palychrome wares closely akin to those from Mehi and from Nal. Possibly 
we may find that the paler wares antedated the black-and-red pottery throughout the Indus country, and that the latter 
was introduced into Sind either from the Panjab or from still further eatt. Mr. Majumdar’s discovery, however, does not 
necessarily imply that this was 90; for there is no queétion that the two classes of waret—the red-and-black on the 
one hand, the buff on the other—were contemporary with one another over a long protracted period, and it is obvious that, 
if there was a temporary intrusion of weétern buff wares into the red-and-black sphere, the former might be found either 
above ot below the latter. The stratification at Amriand elsewhere undoubtedly suggedts that the Indus culture succeeded 
an earlier and different culture in Lower Sind, but it would be wise not to draw from it any hadty conclusions, 

* For my own part, J still incline to adhere to the opinion which I expresazd som: years ago, that the remains at 
Nail are earlier than any yet exposed at Mohenjo-daro or Harappa. 
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the two countries may have found it convenient to adopt a similar system of weights and 
measures, whatever the racial or cultural differences between them may have been. 

I hope there is no need for me to apologize for devoting so much space to these Evidence of 

Baliich! wares. I have done so because they are our chief guide in estimating the extent of pottery 
the influence exerted by the Indus culture in Baliichigtan. It is evident from them that that swmmed up. 
culture must have predominated at one time over the eastern districts of Baliichistan,! 
Southern Waziristan and the Derajat west of the Indus, and that it was an active force, 
moreover, in Kolwa and the Kej Valley. But it is also evident that in Western Balichistan 
and Siétan there was a rival culture distinguished by an essentially different class of wares 
which found its way into Baliichistan from the Persian side and encroached at one time or 
another as far east as Southern Sind. ‘To this rival culture from the west belongs the 
remarkable Nal pottery from the Niandara distrift and Nal in Jhalawan, which may have 
either preceded or followed the red-and-black wares in that part of Baltichistan. 

This evidence from the pottery is also borne out by certain other antiquities of Corroborated 
Baliichistan, notably by the terra-cotta figurines of humped bulls and of the Mother Goddess, by other 
both of which seem to have been intimately connected with the pre-Aryan religion of India antiquities. 
and more likely to have derived from the Eagt than from the West, though, as I have shown Figurines of the 
in Chapter V, the cult of the Mother Goddess was also found in Western Asia. Now, the Mother 
sites which have yielded these terra-cottas are those which have also yielded the red-and-black, Goddess and 
polychrome-banded, and Mehl varieties of pottery, viz. Periano-Ghundai, Mughal-Ghundai, humped balls. 
Kaudani, Dabar-kot, Siir-jangal, Meht, and Kulli in the case of the Mother Goddess figurines ; 
and Periano-Ghundai, Mehi, Men-damb, Kulli, and Shahi-tump in the case of the humped 
bulls.2 In other words, these two particular classes of objects are found on sites which their 
ceramic wares connect more or less closely with the Indus zone of culture, whereas, according 
to Sir Aurel Stein, neither of them is found in association with Nal ware, which there are 
good reasons for associating with the Persian zone.$ 


1 Las Bela has not yet been explored and is not therefore included in this statement 

2 It should be added that the humped bull 1s also freely delmeated on the Mehi pottery and on the red-and-black 
ware of Stir-jangal, but occurs also occasionally on the Nal pottery which shared some of its motifs with the Mehi ware. 

4 Sir Aurel Stein is specific on this point. As to the bull figurines found by Mr. Hargreaves mm Areas A, D, E, and 
F at Nal, it is to be noted that the remains with which the bulls were assoctated in two of these areas (D and F) appeared 
to be of a different age from the graves which yielded the Nal ware; as to the other two areas, it 1s not clear from 
Mr. Hargreaves’ report in which particular Stratum they were found, but there is no menuon of any bull figurine having 
been found in any of the graves. 
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Resemblance of NYONE familiar with the prehistoric archeology of Western Asia will 
Indus culture to perceive at once that the culture described in Chapters III and IV is of the 
Second Pre- Chalcolithic Age and that in many features, both general and particular, it bears 
diluvian culture . close resemblance both to what Professor Childe has called the “Second Prediluvian 
of Elam and Culture” of Elam and Mesopotamia, and to the proto-historic culture of Sumer. 
Mesopotamia Among the features of a general order may be mentioned the following: The 


pe ise organization of society in cities; the continued but sparing use of stone side by side 
pie ne ue with copper or bronze for the manufacture of weapons, tools, and vessels ; the invention 
Senna: of the potter’s wheel and the produ¢tion with its help of improved kinds of pottery ; the 


Coenen invention of wheeled vehicles to take the place of the older sleds; the construction of 
buildings with kiln-burnt and sun-dried bricks and their elevation on platforms, in order to 
general order. place them beyond the reach of floods; the use of picture signs for writing ; the 
use of maces of stone or metal along with spears, daggers, bows, and arrows as weapons of 
offence ; the fashioning of ornaments out of faience and shell and various kinds of stone, 
including amazonite ; the development to a high pitch of the minor arts and crafts, 
particularly those of the goldsmith and silversmith. These are but some of the many features 
common to the chief river cultures of South-Western Asia in this period. Taken individually, 
their evidence would not be conclusive, but considered cumulatively they leave no room for 
doubt that the Indus culture was contemporary with the early culture of Sumer and with the 
Later Prediluvian culture of Elam and Mesopotamia. If, however, further proof be 
required, it is to be found in a variety of objeéts recovered from the Indus, Elamite, and 
Mesopotamian sites, which show that a lively intercourse must have been going on between 
these countries at the close of the fourth millennium g.c., when Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
were at the height of their prosperity. 
Period of time But before we discuss this additional evidence, it may be well to say something about 
covered by the period of time covered by the several successive settlements at these two sites. At 
settlements at §=Mohenjo-daro we have brought to light seven layers of buildings, viz. three of the Late Period, 
Mobeajo-daro three of the Intermediate, and one of the Early ; and it may be regarded as virtually certain 
and Harappa. that still carlier layers lie submerged beneath the sub-soil water. Now, in normal conditions 
we should be safe in affirming, on the analogy of other well-known sites, such as Troy, Knossos, 
Athens, or Rome, that a city rebuilt as often as Mohenjo-daro must have had a history of at 
least a thousand years. But at Mohenjo-daro conditions are not normal ; for, as already 
explained, the city was in perpetual danger of inundation, and there is abundant evidence to 
prove that much of the ruin observable here is direétly attributable to this cause. It is not 
unreasonable, therefore, to infer that the process of decay and revival may have been much 
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more rapid here than it would have been in ordinary conditions elsewhere ; and this inference 
is strikingly corroborated by the surprisingly uniform chara¢ter of its antiquities, Thus, 
the same sizes of bricks are used indiscriminately in all levels and afford no criterion as to 
the age of any given structure ; and the only outstanding difference between the buildings 
of the seven levels hitherto laid bare, is that those of the uppermost levels comprised 
in the Late Period are meaner and more poorly built than their predecessors. Again, 
the seals from the different levels are so alike in style, material, form, and technique that it is 
impraticable to digtinguish between them ; and the same is true of the pottery, the bulk 
of which defies all efforts to arrange it in typological sequence. Uniformity such as this 
would not have been possible, had the period of Mohenjo-daro’s occupation been a long one. 
For this occupation we have provisionally allowed a space of 500 years, that is, two generations 
apiece for each of the successive strata brought to light, without counting those that are still 
submerged. This short period of s00 years must not, of course, be supposed to cover the 
whole rise and fall of the Indus civilization. At the moment when this civilization reveals 
itself to us, it is already fully fledged, and we are bound therefore to postulate for it a long 
period of antecedent evolution. The complexity of its city life, the elaborate nature of its 
buildings, and the excellence of its arts and crafts can only have resulted from long centuries of 
previous endeavour. Consider, for example, the pottery with its manifold shapes and the 
long development through which it must have passed before reaching the étage in which we 
find it. Or consider the beauty of some of the seals and the generations of effort that must 
have been expended in bringing the art of the engraver to such a pitch ; or consider, again, 
the conventionalized and monumental forms of many of the signs of the Indus script and the 
long, protracted process by which they must have been evolved from the simpler pictographs 
in which they originated. Possibly some of the arts and crafts may have been imported in 
a more or less advanced state from abroad, and in their case it is not necessary to assume a 
long period of development on Indian soil, but, taken as a whole, it is manifest that the Indus 
civilization must have been evolved on the banks of the river for long ages before it comes 
within our ken. How long, one can only surmise, but it is safe to say that a thousand years 
would have been all too few for such a result. 

And if we have to take into our calculations this period of antecedent growth, we must 
also allow for the probability of this civilization having survived long after Mohenjo-daro 
had disappeared from the scene. In one part of the excavations at Harappa a level has been 
reached which is believed to be earlier than any yet disclosed at Mohenjo-daro, and on the 
same site also certain burials and other relics have come to light which are certainly posterior 
to anything found at Mohenjo-daro, though whether they represent a dire continuation 
of the Indus culture or some foreign culture imported from outside, still remains to be 
determined. 

To revert, however, to the intercourse between the Indus Valley, Mesopotamia, and 
Elam—of the individual objects which afford proof of commercial or other relations between 
these countries and help therefore to determine the age of the Indus civilization, the most 
important are five seals of charatteristic ‘‘ Indus’ pattern discovered on different sites in 
Elam and Mesopotamia, which in two cases at least must be definitely assigned to the Pre- 
Sargonic Period and in no case can be referred to a later date than the third millennium s.c. 
Particulars of these seals and their find-spots are given by Mr. Gadd and Professor Langdon 
in Chapters XXII and XXIII and need not be repeated here. From the two specimens 
found at Ur and Kish it has rightly been inferred that the Indus civilization must go back 


1 This period of 500 years is probably too long rather than too short. 
Sirkap rose and fell within a space of 300 years (200 3.¢.~A.D. 100). 
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to an age before 2800 s.c. This is incontestable. But we need not, therefore, conclude 
that the civilization ceased to exiét after that date. The seals unearthed at Mohenjo-daro 
emanate from all levels and in point of style are indistinguishable from one another. 
The specimens, therefore, found at Ur and Kish might equally well have been produced 
in the Late, Intermediate, or Early Period. Nay, it is possible that these particular 
specimens may have belonged to some period of the Indus civilization which is not represented 
cither at Mohenjo-daro or Harappi—-a period, that is to say, either subsequent to the latest 
settlements on these sites or anterior to the earliest ones, since it can hardly be supposed that 
the period during which seals of this class were turned out coincided exactly with the 
occupation of these cities, and that no similar seals were produced either before or after 
that occupation. Inasmuch, however, as there is at present no way of determining this point, 
we have assumed provisionally that the Ur and Kish seals belong to the Intermediate Period, 
and we have suggested accordingly that the occupation of Mohenjo-daro fell approximately 
between 3250 and 2750 B.c. 

In regard to one of the five seals referred to above, viz. a bone cylinder seal of the “ bull 
and manger” type, which was found in association with some Proto-Elamite tablets in 
a deposit of the Susa II Period and referred by Dr. Scheil to about the time of Sargon of 
Agade,! it is noteworthy that the design and technique are unusually crude as compared with 
the ordinary type of Indus scal, and Professor Langdon concludes from this that the seal in 
question was more archaic than the generality of its fellows. If Professor Langdon is right 
and if Dr. Scheil’s dating of the seal is correct, the other and later seals would necessarily 
have to be referred to the Post-Sargonic Period. From its style and cylindrical form, however, 
which is Mesopotamian or proto-Elamite and not Indian, it seems more likely that this seal 
was engraved—possibly for an Indian settler—by a local Elamite craftsman, whose lack 
of skill would sufficiently account for the apparent degeneracy of the carving. Professor 
Langdon also takes the view that the script on the Indus seal is closely related to 
archaic Sumerian, as it appears in the earliest phase known to us at Jemdet Nasr, Nippur, 
and Kish, his arguments being that the two scripts had many signs in common, that they 
employed numerical ideographs as syllables, and that both read from right to left. Granted, 
however, that this close conne€tion with archaic Sumerian existed, it does not, unfortunately, 
carry us any further in our present inquiry, since the supposed resemblances between them are 
likely to have been due, not so much to borrowings by one country from the other during 
the age with which we are dealing as to their ultimate derivation from some common source 
centuries before they were crystallized into the form in which they have reached us, 

Among the many other objects and motifs that demonstrate an intimate relation between 
the Indus, Early Sumerian, and Second Prediluvian cultures, the following are specially 
noteworthy : (1) Certain fragments of vases found at Al-‘Ubaid, which are made of an Indian 
potstone® ; (2) the trefoil patterning on the robe of the Satuette figured in Pl. XCVIII, 
which is identical with that on certain Sumerian “ Bulls of Heaven ” of early date? ; (3) the 
horned figures on Seals 356 and 357, which there is a strong presumption for connecting, 
if not for identifying, with the Sumerian Hero-God Eabani ; (4) a toilet-set comprising 
a piercer, earscoop, and tweezers, found in a deposit of the Late Period at Harappa 4 and 
identical in pattern with one from the First Dynagty cemetery at Ur * ; (5) the curious etched 
beads of carnelian figured in Pil. CKLVI, 43-5, which are identical in technique with certain 

1 See infra, p. 424. 

Cf. Hall and Woolley, 4/ ‘Uéaid, p. 42, and Gordon Childe, The Mo? Ancient Ea, p. 400, 

3 For references, see iafra, p. 356, note 2. 4 ASR. 1923-24, pl. xix, 22. 

» Ant, Journ, viii (1928), pp. 1 &., and Gordon Childe, Tée Ma@ Anciest Ea, pl. xix, 6, and p. 189. 
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beads from pre-Sargonic graves at Kish! ; (6) a peculiar type of jar cover figured in 
Pl. LKXXII, Type X, specimens of which have also been found at Jemdet Nasr ; (7) the 
wavy rings of shell inlay figured in Pl. CLVI, 4 and 5; the squat carinated vessel of 
Pl. LXXXI, 17; the offering’s Stands of Pl. LX XIX ; the barrel-shaped stone weights of 
PI. CLIV, 5 and 7; the stone toilet boxes of Pl. CKXXI, 36 and 37, all of which, as 
Mr. Mackay has pointed out, can be matched by similar objects from Mesopotamia of the 
fourth or firé&t half of the third millennium s.c.2 These examples—and their number might 
easily be multiplied—are enough to show that active intercourse must have been going on 
between the Indus Valley and Mesopotamia in pre-Sargonic or early Sargonic times, and thus 
afford strong confirmation of the chronological conclusions drawn from the seals. 

The proposed chronology is not, however, wholly free from difficulties, since there 
are certain features of our Indus antiquities which seem to point to an earlier date than the 
one suggested, while there are others which seem to point to a later. Among the former is 
the peculiar “‘ comb ”’ motif illustrated in Plate XCI and XCII. This motif is found on the 
Indus red-and-black pottery and also Susa I pottery, but according to Mr. Mackay, does 
not occur in the Musyan, Susa II, or Jemdet Nasr pottery, and, inasmuch as it is altogether 
too distinctive and unusual a device to have originated independently in different localities, 
we must suppose, provisionally at any rate, that it was borrowed by the Indus potters from 
those of Persia. Granted, however, that our chronology is correct, we are then confronted 
with the difficulty of explaining how this motif disappeared altogether from use in Western 
Persia after the First Prediluvian culture to reappear again on the Indus a thousand years 
or thereabouts later. A similar problem is presented by the ‘‘ step” pattern, which is also 
characteristic of the Susa I pottery, and reappears again in the shell-inlay work of the Indus 
Valley (Plate CLV, 33), but is absent from the Second Prediluvian culture. ‘The explanation 
of this phenomenon may be that the cultures of the Indus Valley, Balichigtan, and Persia had 
been closely related and mutually influenced by one another during the First Prediluvian 
Period, and that this influence was kept alive in the more eastern countries after it had been 
eclipsed in Persia itself. To this hypothesis some colour is given by the fact that the ‘‘ comb ” 
motif survives on the local Meh! ware of Balichistén (where it is found in juxtaposition with 
motifs closely paralleled in the Second Prediluvian pottery) as well as on the Indus ware, 
while the ‘‘ Step ” motif is one of the most characteriftic traits of Nal ware. 

Another possible difficulty in the way of the proposed chronology is suggested by the 
very primitive character of some of the copper and bronze weapons and implements from 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Thus, the flimsy leaf-shaped spear-heads and daggers are 
such as, judging by Mesopotamian parallels, we should hardly expeét to find in use at so 
late a date. For in Sumer much superior types of socketted spear-heads and 
daggers with strengthening mid-ribs had been evolved well before 3000 u.c.,? while 
most of our examples from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa appertain to the Late Period 
of occupation—that is according to our proposed chronology, to the opening centuries 
of the third millennium s.c. The blade-axes, again, of Type 1 (Plates CXXXVIII- 
CXXXIX) are paralleled, as Mr. Mackay points out,‘ by early examples from the Susa I 
culture ; while the bronze saw with curved cutting edge illustrated in Plate CKXXVII, 
No. 7, has its closest analogues among the most primitive saws of Egypt. That these 


1 See infra, pp. 515-16. 

§ While evidencing intimate intercourse between the countries concerned, objets such as these do not of course 
imply identity of culture, For every example in which a connedtion can be traced a dozen might be cited to prove that 
no such connection exifted. 

* CE p, 498 infra, “CE p. 495 tafra, 
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implements and weapons, however, are in reality less ancient than their form might lead us 
to suppose, is, I think, proved by the fact that at the time they were fabricated, the 
artificers of the Indus Valley were thoroughly familiar with bronze and capable of turning 
out elaborate and highly finished vessels and statuettes in that metal as well as in copper ; 
and it is further proved by the discovery of a fine example of a socketted axe-adze which 
Mr. Mackay unearthed at Mohenjo-daro in 19278 in a deposit of the Late Period. 
Possibly this axe-adze was a foreign importation, but whether it was so or not, there is no 
doubt that at the time it was manufactured metal-workers somewhere or other had reached 
the point of producing a far superior type of implement to the one commonly in use in the 
Indus Valley. 

So far, then, as Mohenjo-daro is concerned, there appears to be no sufficient reason for 
pushing back the serminus a quo of its antiquities earlier than 3250 B.c. At the same 
time it is evident—and I should like to Stress this point once again—that the culture 
represented must have had a long antecedent history on the soil of India, taking us back to 
an age that at present can only be dimly surmised. 

It now remains to be considered whether the terminus ad quem of the Mohenjo-daro 
antiquities should be brought down lower than about 2750 B.c. An argument that 
] anticipate may be.brought forward in favour of a later limit concerns the surprisingly 
developed character of the domestic architecture of Mohenjo-daro, demonstrating a social 
condition of the people far in advance of what might be expected at the close of the fourth 
millennium B.c. Here, we are without light from other countries. The little group of 
houses unearthed by Mr. Woolley at Ur, which are the only ones known to us at all resembling 
those of Mohenjo-daro, are ascribed by him to the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur 
(2278-2170 B.c.) and of the succeeding Dynagties of Isin and Larsa, but, though the 
resemblance is undeniable, it is with the poorly built houses of the Latest Indus Period, not 
with the finer structures of the Intermediate and Early Periods that the Ur examples are 
to be compared ; and, while it may be admitted that these houses at Ur probably owed their 
origin to imitation from Indian prototypes, there is no need to assume either that they were 
the first of their kind to be built in Sumer or that the Mohenjo-daro examples, on the other 
hand, were the last of their kind to be built in the Indus Valley. The probability is that 
houses of this class persisted in the Indus Valley long after the disappearance of Mohenjo-daro, 
and their influence may have permeated to Mesopotamia at any time during the third 
millennium s.c. But, even if the late buildings of Mohenjo-daro prove to be less ancient 
by some centuries than we suppose, we should still be bound on the evidence of the seals 
to refer the better types of these buildings appertaining to the Intermediate and Early Periods 
to the Pre-Sargonic age, and to admit accordingly that Indian domestic architecture was 
so far ahead of that of other countries that it can hardly be used as a criterion of age. 

Nor is any help in this matter of chronology obtainable from the groups of copper and 
bronze weapons and implements found at Gungeria in the Central Provinces and various 
sites in the Jumna-Ganges basin, notably at Rajpur (in the Bijnor Distri€t), Mainpuri, Niorai 
(in the Etawah District), Fathgarh, and Bithir (in the Cawnpore Distri@). The objects 
referred to, which evidently belong to one period, comprise short, flat celts of several types, 
long bar celts, chisels, barbed harpoon heads and swords, besides a number of silver plates 
(from Gungeria only), some of the last mentioned being in the form of conventionalized 
bulls’ heads, others of circular discs, Some of the short celts with splayed crescentic cutting- 
edge are not unlike certain specimens from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, but the type is too 
common and widely diffused for any conclusions to be drawn from it. On the other hand, 
most of the other objects, viz. the long bar celts, swords, and barbed harpoon-heads are quite 
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peculiar to the Jumna-Ganges basin and different from anything known to us either from 
the Indus Valley or anywhere else. Possibly these objects give us our first glimpse of Indo- 
Aryan culture in the upper Gangetic Valley, but it may be that they represent some culture 
yet unknown to us of Dravidian or Proto-Australoid origin and distinét alike from both the 
Indus and the later Indo-Aryan cultures, Whatever their origin, the presence among them 
of swords with developed mid-ribs—weapons which are entirely absent at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappi—leaves no doubt that they belong to a later age than that represented on 
the latter sites, and, inasmuch as all these objects appertain to the Copper and Bronze Age, 
it seems fairly safe to infer that a considerable period of time must have elapsed between the 
disappearance of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa and the beginning of the Iron Age. 


* * * * * * 


From the date of the Indus culture we turn to the question of its authors. Were they The authors of 
indigenous or were they immigrant in the Indus Valley, and, if the latter, from what direétion the Indus 
did they come ? Various theories on the subject have already been launched. Some writers civilization, 
have jumped hastily to the conclusion that they were Vedic-Aryans, and have sought to use 
the highly developed Indus culture to prove the great antiquity of the Aryan domination 
of India Others, again, have endeavoured to identify the Indus people with the Sumerians, 
or at least to find between them an ethnic connection which might account for the common 
clements in their respective cultures.2 Let it be said at once that no evidence, anthropological : 
or other, has yet been found to support either of these contentions. Of the human remains Human remains 
found at Mohenjo-daro I have already given some account in Chapter VI, with special at Mobhenjo~ 
reference to the circumstances in which they were buried, and I have shown there that, with daro comprise 
one exception, all the skeletons probably belong to the Chalcolithic (Late I or I) Period and fone aebmic 
that there is no reason whatever for regarding them as other than representative of the city’s Dee 
population. From the anthropological point of view these remains are fully discussed by 
Colonel Sewell and Dr. Guha in Chapter XXX. They comprise, in all, twenty-four skeletons 
or portions of skeletons referable to the Chalcolithic Age. Among them Colonel Sewell and 
Dr. Guha identify four distin@ ethnic types, viz. the Proto-Australoid, Mediterranean, 

Mongolian branch of the Alpine stock, and the Alpine. “he first of these types is represented 
by three markedly dolichocranial skulls (2.11 and M), which show a close affinity, on the one 
hand, with certain skulls from Kish, Al ‘Ubaid, and Ur in Mesopotamia and, on the other, with 
skulls from the ancient cemetery at Adittanallur in the Madras Presidency as well as with 
charadteristic skulls of the Veddahs of Ceylon. The second or Mediterranean type of skull, 
which is represented by six specimens (Nos. 6, 7, 9, 10, 19, and 26), is also dolichocranial but 
exhibits much less brain capacity than the Proto-Australoid. ‘To this type Colonel Sewell and 
Dr. Guha also refer the Nal skull,* another from Kish (No. 4), two from Anau (Nos. 1 and 2), 
and the Sialkot and Bayfna skulls. Of the third or Mongolian branch of the Alpine stock there 
is only one example, viz. the mesaticranial skull (No. 3) which Colonel Sewell and Dr. Guha 
consider to be typically Mongolian and with which they compare a characteristic Naga skull in 
the Calcutta colle€tion. Of the fourth or Alpine type there is also only one specimen, namely, 
the skull of a child (No. 14), but though this is the only one which is unquestionably 
brachycranial, Colonel Sewell and Dr. Guha consider it probable that three other specimens 


1 One Indian writer has sought to find in this civilization confirmation of his theory that the Aryans emanated 
from India itself, and had already reached the Iron Age while the Valley of the Indus was Mill submerged beneath the 
sea! Such fantadtic theories refute themselves and do not claim serious consideration. 

= Cf. Gordon Childe, Tae Aryans, p. $5. 7 CE p. 643 tafra. 
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(Nos, 8, 13, and 20) may belong to the same Alpine group, one of these (No, 13) being the 
skull of a woman who, they suggest, may have been the mother of the child (No. 14). 

The conclusions reached by Colonel Sewell and Dr. Guha accord well with what we might 
naturally expeét to find on this site. For, placed as Sind is on the western fringe of India, with 
casy land and sea communications along the southern coasts of Western Asia, and with the great 
mountain zone all but overshadowing it on the north, it can hardly have failed, even at this 
early age, to have been the meeting ground, as Mesopotamia also was, of widely divergent 
types of humanity —of Proto-Australoids from the Indian sub-continent, of Mediterraneans 
from along the southern shores of Asia, and of Alpines and Mongoloid-Alpines whose habitat 
was in the mountain zones respectively of Western and Eastern Asia. And this craniological 
evidence as to the mingling of diverse racial types at Mohenjo-daro finds some measure of 
confirmation in the sculptured heads and figures unearthed on the site, one of which 
(Pl. XCVITI) appears to be mesaticranial, two (Pls. XCIX, 1-3, and C, 4-6) brachycranial, 
and one (PI. XCIX, 7-10) dolichocranial, while the bronze Statuette figured in Pl. XCIV, 6-8, 
vividly calls to mind a Proto-Australoid type still common in the jungles of Central India. 
We should do well, however, not to attach overmuch weight at present to any of this evidence. 
So far as the sculptures are concerned, the artists were not anthropologists, and are hardly 
likely to have paid much attention to the shapes of the heads or to have given us very truthful 
transcripts of the originals. On the other hand, the skulls are far too few in number to 
warrant any conclusions being drawn from them as to the composition of the civic population. 

The same remark applies also to the skulls from Harappa ; for, though the human 
remains at that site are proving more plentiful than at Mohenjo-daro, only three skulls have 
so far been examined and measured by Colonel Sewell and Dr. Guha. ‘Two of these (Nos. 5440 
C and D) come from the frational burial in Mound AB, which is referable to the Late III 
Period or thereabouts? ; the other (No. 7435 8) is from one of the jar-burials (also fraétional) 
in Cemetery H, which are posterior to the Indus period as represented at Mohenjo-daro.? 
The two former are of an adult male and female, and are said to be unmistakably 
brachycephalic, with comparatively high-pitched nose. In Colonel Sewell’s opinion they 
correspond with the brachycephalic type from Kish, and belong to the Alpine race—possibly 
to the Armenoid subdivision of it. The other skull is ‘‘ mesaticephalic, with low cranial 
vault, medium nose and orbits, and marked alveolar prognathism , the frontal portion is 
well developed but rather sloping and the supra-orbital ridges moderate’. It is said to be 
quite distinét in type from any of the other skulls (whether long-headed or broad-headed) 
found at Mohenjo-daro or Harappi, and is regarded by Colonel Sewell and Dr Guha as pointing 
to the presence of a different race at the latter site. This view of Colonel Sewell’s and Dr. Guha’s 
is specially interesting, as it fits in with what the strange mode of jar-burial at Harapp& and the 
peculiar decoration of the jars themselves would naturally lead us to infer, viz. that after the 
eclipse of the Indus civilization, some new race of people must have established itself here. 
Obviously, however, many more skulls from the same cemetery will have to be examined 
before this tentative inference can be confirmed. 

So far, then, as our limited skeletal material is concerned, the only conclusion that can 
be drawn from it is that during the Late Period the population of Mohenjo-daro included 
at least the four racial types enumerated above ; but which, if any, of the four was indigenous 
in the Indus Valley and which, if any, was the prime author of the Indus civilization, 
are questions that yet await solution. It may be, nay it is more than likely, that this 
civilization was the offspring, not of any one race in particular, but of several—born, perhaps, 


1 Cf Chap. VI, p. 84. ® Ibid, p. 84. 3 Extrad from a note by Dr. B. &. Guha. 
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rather of the soil itself and of the rivers than of the varied breeds of men which they sustained. 
For, as far back as its history can be traced, the population of Sind and the Panjab has been 
a blend of many diverse elements, and there is no reason for assuming that it was other than 
heterogeneous in the earlier age with which we are now concerned. 

To return to the supposed connection between the Indus people and the Sumerians— 
it may be recalled that, before anything whatever had been discovered of the Indus civilization, 
Dr. H. R. Hall proposed to locate the homeland of the Sumerians somewhere to the east of 
Mesopotamia, and suggested that they might belong to the same ethnic type as the 
Dravidians of India, who, though now restriéted to the South of India, are believed on 
linguistic and ethnological grounds to have once populated virtually the whole of the peninsula, 
including the Panjab, Sind, and Balichigtan, where, as is well known, the Dravidian speech 
is Still preserved in the language of the Brahiis. Following on the discoveries at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa which revealed various points of resemblance between the material 
cultures of these places and of Sumer, it was natural that a fresh impetus should be given to 
this theory and that the resemblances referred to should be interpreted as additional proof 
of its correctness. Pending, however, the discovery of further evidence, it is well that we 
should realize on what a very insecure basis this theory really rests. What, in effect, is the 
supposed similarity of type between these two races—the Sumerian and the Dravidian—which 
is coming to be accepted as an established fact? Sir Arthur Keith says that the people 
who spoke Sumerian were dolichocephalic, with large brain capacity, like a certain sedction 
of the pre-dynastic Egyptians and like the present-day Mesopotamians. ‘‘ They had,” 
he writes, ‘‘ big, long, and narrow heads ; their affinities were with the peoples of the 
Caucasian or European type, and we may regard South-western Asia as their cradle-land 
until evidence leading to a different conclusion comes to light.” Mr. Woolley also 
States that, judging by their physical type, the Sumerians “were of the Indo-European 
Stock, in appearance not unlike the modern Arab”. On the other hand, Professor 
Langdon holds the view that the dolichocephalic skulls found at Kish were Semitic 
and the brachycephalic ones Sumerian If, however, we are uncertain about the 
physical type of the Sumerians, we are just as uncertain about that of the ancient 
Dravidians, for the very good reason that we possess no remains whatever that can 
be identified with them. The modern Dravidian stock is officially described as being 
“ of short Stature, complexion very dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with an occasional 
tendency to curl ; eyes dark, head long, nose very broad, sometimes depressed at the root 
but not so as to make the face appear flat’. {t would be absurd to assume that this represents 
the Dravidian type of 5,000 years ago. In the case of the Brahiii-speaking people of 
Balachistan we know that, though they have preserved the Dravidic speech of their ancestors, 
they have entirely failed to preserve their racial chara¢ter, which thanks to continuous 
recruitment from without has now become mainly Iranian? ; and we know, also, that the 
Dravidian type in the south of the peninsula has been largely transformed by the free admixture 
of aboriginal, ie. Proto-Australoid, blood as well perhaps as of other elements, So shadowy, 
indeed, is the distinétion between the Dravidians and many of the aboriginals, that in the 
case of the Munda-speaking people most authorities incline to doubt if any distinétion at all 


1 Cf, Sir Arthur Keith in Hall and Woolley, 4/ ‘Uéard, vol. i, pp. 216-40, and Woolley, Tée Sumerians, p. 6. 

® Langdon, Kisd, pp. 59-64; G. A. Barton in F408. Sept., 1929, pp. 263 ff. I am given to underétand, 
however, that Professor Langdon’s view is not shared by Mr. Dudley Buxton, From the carliest times the population 
of Kish, like that of Mohenjo-daro, appears to have been a thoroughly med one, the racial types represented there 
being the dolichocephalic Eurafrican and Mediterranean, and the brachycephalic Armenoid, 
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can be drawn. Any attempt, therefore, to equate the Sumerians with the ancient Dravidians 
is complicated at the outset by the difficulty of defining either the Sumerian or the Dravidian 
type.) If, as mogt authorities on the subject maintain, the Dravidians came out of the west 
and entered India as invaders, we might suppose that they were originally related to the 
Mediterraneans who are represented at Kish, Anau, Nal, and Mohenjo-daro (where the 
largest proportion of skulls belong to this type), and that the type was subsequently transformed 
in India itself by intermarriage with proto-Australoids and others. If, however, they were 
indigenous, as others hold, in India, we must suppose that they were proto-Australoid in 
origin and developed their Dravidian charaéter by intermingling with foreign elements and 
by processes of natural evolution, But, in whatever direCtion they may have moved, whether 
from east to west or west to east, it would obviously be very rash in the present uncertain 
State of our knowledge to endeavour to identify as “‘ Dravidian ” either the skulls classed by 
Colonel Sewell as Proto-Australoid (Nos, 2, 11 and M) or those classed as Mediterranean 
(Nos. 6, 7, 9, 10, 19, and 26); rasher still to identify any of these skulls as ‘‘ Sumerian ”. 

It remains, finally, to consider if there are any grounds for identifying the authors of the 
Indus civilization with the Indo-Aryans of Vedic literature. Here, again, the ethnological! 
aspect of the problem is beset with difficulties. The Indo-Aryan type of Northern India 
is described by ethnologigts as ‘‘ generally tall of Stature, with fair complexion, dark eyes, 
plentiful hair on face, long head, narrow and prominent but not specially long nose’. This 
type would accord well enough with what the Vedas tell us of the Indo-Aryans, whose features 
and fair complexion were not infrequently contrasted with those of the dark-skinned, noseless 
Dasyus, and in the case of the Indo-Aryans it is a plausible supposition that the exclusiveness 
of their caste system tended to keep their Stock more than usually pure. Even so, however, 
we cannot be sure that their type has not been greatly modified in the course of the centuries, 
nor can we, without more precise data in the shape of contemporary human remains, determine 
to what race or races they were physically related. It is still debatable whether they were 
blonde Nordics, or brunette Mediterraneans or broad-headed Alpines (though this is hardly 
likely) or perhaps a mixture of all three. But, although for this reason the human remains 
at Mohenjo-daro afford no help in this question, a comparison of the Indus and Vedic cultures 
shows incontegtably that they were unrelated. ‘Thus, the picture of Indo-Aryan society 
portrayed in the Vedas is that of a partly pastoral, partly agricultural people, who have not yet 
emerged from the village state, who have no knowledge of life in cities or of the complex 
economic organization which such life implies, and whose houses are nondescript affairs 
constructed largely of bamboo. At Mohenjo-daro and Harappi’, on the other hand, we 
have densely populated cities with solid, commodious houses of brick equipped with adequate 
sanitation, bathrooms, wells, and other amenities. The metals which the Indo-Aryans used 
in the time of the Rigveda are gold and copper or bronze ; but a little later, in the time of 
the Yajurveda and Atharvaveda, these metals are supplemented by silver and iron. Among 
the Indus people silver is commoner than gold, and utensils and vessels are sometimes 
made of stone—a relic of the Neolithic Age—as well as of copper and bronze. Of iron there 
is no vestige. For offensive weapons the Vedic-Aryans have the bow and arrow, spear, 
dagger, and axe, and for defensive armour the helmet and coat of mail. The Indus people 
also have the bow and arrow, spear, dagger, and axe, but, like the Mesopotamians and 
Egyptians, they have the mace as well, sometimes of stone, sometimes of metal ; while, 


1 In the Camériage History of Indsa, vol. i, the similarity of the Sumerian and Dravidian ethnic types is said to be 
“ undoubted". Yet on p. 85 we read with reference to the epithet e#dsah that it is a clear indication that the aborigines 
to which it is applied were of the Dravidian type, as we know it at the present day. From this it might easily be inferred 
that the Sumerians also were fat-nosed. Could any inference be further from the trath ? 
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on the other hand, defensive armour is quite unknown to them—a fact which must 
have told against them in any contests with mailed and helmeted foes. ‘The Vedic-Aryans 
are a nation of meat-eaters, who appear to have had a general aversion to fish, since there 
is no direct mention of fishing in the Vedas. With the Indus people fish is a common 
article of diet, and so, too, are molluscs, turtles, and other aquatic creatures! In the lives 
of the Vedic-Aryans the horse plays an important part, as it did in the lives of many 
nations from the northern grasslands. To the people of Mohenjo-daro and Harappi 
the horse seems to have been unknown ; it has no place, at any rate, among the many 
animals figured at these places, and, though some bones of a horse (Kguus caballus) were 
found on the surface at the former site, it is more than probable that they belonged to a 
later, maybe quite modern, period. By the Vedic-Aryans the cow is prized above all other 
animals and regarded with special veneration. Among the Indus people the cow is of no 
particular account, its place with them being taken by the bull, the popularity of whose 
cult is attested by the numerous figurines and other representations of this animal. Of the 
tiger there is no mention in the Vedas, and of the elephant but Iittle, but both these 
animals are familiar to the Indus people. The Vedic religion is normally aniconic. At 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa iconism is everywhere apparent. In the Vedic pantheon the 
female element is almost wholly subordinate to the male, and neither the Mother Goddess 
nor Siva (with whom, however, the Vedic Rudra was afterwards to be identified) has any 
place among its members. Among the Indus cults those of the Mother Goddess and Siva 
are prominent, and the female elements appear to be co-equal with, if not to predominate 
over, the male. Fire (Agni) ranks among the foremost deities of the Veda, and the domestic 
hearth or firepit (agni-kunda) is a characteristic feature of every house. In the houses of 
Mohenjo-daro the firepit is conspicuously lacking# ‘To the Indo-Aryan phallic worship 
was abhorrent. Among the Indus people there is abundant evidence of its existence. 

As times goes on, doubtless many other salient points of difference will be revealed, 
but for the moment the above will suffice to demonstrate how wide ts the gulf between the 
Indus and Vedic civilizations, Now it may, perhaps, be argued that the difference between 
them is a difference of time only ; that the Vedic civilization was cither the progenitor or 
the lineal descendant of the [ndus civilization. Neither hypothesis, I fear, is tenable. Let 
us assume, in the first place, that the Vedic civilization preceded and led up to the Indus 
civilization. On this hypothesis the progress from the village to the city state and from 
the nondescript houses of the Vedic period to the massive brick architecture of Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa would find a logical explanation, though we should have to postulate a long 
interval of time in order to account for the evolution. But what about other cultural 
features? If the Vedic culture antedated the Indus, how comes it that iron and 
defensive armour and the horse, which are characteristic of the former, are unknown 
to the latter? Or how comes it that the bull replaces the cow as an object of worship in the 
Indus period, only to be displaced again by the cow in succeeding ages? Or, again, how 
comes it that the Indus culture betrays so many survivals of the Neolithic Age—in the 
shape of Stone implements and vessels—if the copper or bronze and iron culture of the 
Indo-Aryans intervened between the two? Clearly these considerations put out of court 
any solution of the problem which postulates an earlier date for the Vedic than for the Indus 
civilization. But if it was not earlier, are there any grounds for supposing that it was evolved 
out of the latter? In other words, could the Indo-Aryans have been the authors of the 


2 Ch sapta, p. 27. 
2 In HR Area, Section B, Block 2, House IX, Room 8s, there is a depression in the lateft floor which imught 
conceivably have been an agai-kuxda, but at best it is a very doubtful example. 
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Indus as well as of the Vedic civilization? Here, again, we are faced with a like dilemma. 
For, though on this assumption we could account for such phenomena as the introduction 
of iron, of the horse, and of body armour, all of which might have signalized merely a later 
phase of the same culture, we are wholly at a loss to explain how the Indo-Aryans came to 
relapse from the city to the village State, or how, having once evolved excellent houses of brick, 
they afterwards contented themselves with inferior Stru€tures of bamboo; or how, having 
once worshipped Siva and the linga and the Mother Goddess, they ceased to do so in the 
Vedic Period, but returned to their worship later ; or how, having once occupied Sind, they 
subsequently lost all memory of that country and of the Lower Indus. 

We need not, however, labour the subject further. Enough has been said to show that, 
from whatever angle we view these civilizations, it is impossible to discover for them 
a common source, or to explain their divergent characters on any hypothesis other than that 
the Vedic was not only the later of the two, but that it had an independent development. 

Sequence of And this brings us to another question. Are we to assume that the Vedic followed 
Indus and Vedic directly after the Indus civilization in the Panjab, or that there was an interval between 
civilizations. them? In Chapter XXIII Professor Langdon expresses the view that the Aryans in India are 
far more ancient than history has hitherto admitted. ‘ Their migration,” he writes, 
“across Anatolia, where traces of them are found in the inscriptions of the Hittite capital 
as early as the seventeenth century B.c., is an hypothesis entirely contradictory to the new 
situation revealed by the discoveries in the Indus Valley. Far more likely is it that the 
Aryans in India are the oldest representatives of the Indo-Germanic race.” Professor Langdon 
does not seek to identify the Indo-Aryans with the authors of the Indus civilization, but he 
is led by his theory on the derivation of the Brahmi from the Indus script to infer that the 
Aryans must have been established in India and in contaét with those authors long before the 
middle of the second millennium 8.c., when, according to the majority of Vedic scholars, they 
first entered India, With this view of Professor Langdon’s I must confess that I find it 
impossible to agree. His derivation of early Brahmi from the Indus script may or may not 
be substantiated. Granted, however, that it is well founded, and granted, too, that it was 
the Indo-Aryans who evolved the Brahmi script out of the Indus piCtographic signs, is there 
any evidence that they did this before the latter half of the second millennium g.c.? So far 
as I am aware, not a shred. The remains at Maohenjo-daro may not carry us later than the 
first quarter of the third millennium s.c., but we cannot suppose, because this particular city 
ceased to exist then or because Harappa may have followed suit a few centuries afterwards, 
that therefore the Indus civilization was totally eclipsed at that time. On the contrary, the 
remains at Jhukar only a score of miles or so from Mohenjo-daro seem to indicate that this 
civilization lingered on long after the disappearance of both Mohenjo-daro and Harappi. 
The days of its glory had doubtless passed ; but, even so, there is no justification for supposing 
that so all important an art as that of writing would have ceased to be practised. In my own 
view nothing has yet been found either at Mohenjo-daro or Harappa that confliéts with the 
orthodox theory that the Indo-Aryans entered the Panjab about the middle of the second 
millennium B.c,; but from the picture we get in the Vedas of the pre-Aryan population, I incline 
to think that the Indus civilization could then have been but a mere shadow of its 
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of the site, crowned by the Buddhist Stipa and monastery. Including the Stipa its excavation. 
itself, this mound rises some 72 feet above the surrounding country and 227 feet 

above mean sea level. On the east it breaks abruptly away to the plain ; on the other three 

sides, where there are many solid ruins of the Indus Period to resist denudation, the slope 

is more gradual. 

The Buddhist monuments on the summit of this mound were mainly excavated by 
Mr. R. D. Banerji in 1922-3 ; the deeper digging in the prehistoric Strata beneath them 
was Started by Mr. Banerji, but chiefly done by Mr. B. L. Dhama under my own direétion 
in 1925~6. In the account which follows of Mr. Banerji’s excavations I have made 
whatever use was possible of the excavator’s own report alluded to above and have abstrated 
from it everything that seemed necessary. Where, as sometimes happens, my own 
conclusions differ from his, the fact has generally been noted. If in certain cases this has not 
been done, it is because the knowledge we have gained of Mohenjo-daro and its remains 
during the last five years has cleared up many problems that were obscure when Mr. Banerji 
first Started his excavations and no useful purpose would now be served by recapitulating 
theories that are no longer tenable. 

The Buddhist monuments brought to light by Mr. Banerji comprise a spacious The buildings 
quadrangle open to the sky, with a lofty stapa in its middle and rows of monastic buildings and their 
enclosing it on the four sides (PI. XVI). The whole complex of these monuments, including successive 
Stipa, courtyard, and surrounding monastery, was many times repaired or rebuilt—on each levels. 
occasion at a successively higher level. Thus, the original pavement of the courtyard was 
20 feet below the bottom of the stiipa drum; the next floor was 1 to 2 feet above it, and 
then followed a succession of at least three more floors, the last nearly 6 feet higher than the 
original one. It is to be understood, however, that the intervals between these various floors 
is by no means uniform ; for it was only when a floor had sunk in places or became uneven 
that the surface was again levelled up and a new floor laid at a higher level. Hence in one 
spot the débris intervening between, say, the first and second floors may be a foot in 
thickness, at another it may be two. The relative levels of these floors, as well as of those in 
the surrounding cells and other chambers, are indicated, as nearly as it has been possible to 
ascertain them, in the section on Pl. XVI. Of three of these pavements, the levels are 
determined by aétual remains ; of the two others, which are shown in dotted lines, they 
have been calculated from the indications afforded by the additions to the stapa plinth.* 


1 Or 44 feet approximately above the level of the plain, and 199 feet above mean sea-level. 
2 If any zemaine of these pavements exifted, they had been removed by Mr Banerji in the course of the 
excavation of the Mapa, 
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The lowest pavement in the series is composed of kiln-burnt bricks taken from the 
older buildings of the “Indus” period. The bricks are laid flat, in a double course, with 
mud mortar between ; beneath them is a foundation of crude brick about 1 foot in thickness 
resting on the levelled débris of prehistoric Structures. The second pavement is also of 
burnt brick, resting on crude brick. The succeeding pavement was laid with less care, on a 
foundation of débris. 

The original Stipa, which stood near the middle of the courtyard and which was 
probably the first of the monuments to be ereCted here by the Buddhists, sprang from a little 
lower level than the earliest of the pavements. The body of it is still concealed by later 
accretions in the core of the edifice, but sufficient is visible on the east face, where some of 
these accretions have disappeared, to show that it had a width from north to south of just 
over 50 feet. Its length from east to west cannot be precisely determined, but, including 
the steps on its eastern side, some of which Still exist, it could not have fallen short of 
74 feet. To the plinth of this original Strudture (vide se¢tion on Pl. XVI) there was added 
later on a low retaining wall round about the base, and at the same time the second 
pavement was laid over the courtyard. From the fact that the foundations of the retaining 
walls are not carried down to the original pavement, it may safely be inferred that a certain 
amount of débris had accumulated in the meantime and the level of the courtyard had 
thereby been automatically raised. The third addition to the plinth rests direétly on the 
remains of the retaining wall (II), at a height of somewhat more than 3 feet above 
the original pavement. In conformity with a common Buddhist pra¢tice, this addition may 
have taken the form of a complete envelope to the plinth, and possibly to the body of the 
original Stipa as well ; but if this was so, most of the envelope has long since crumbled to 
ruin, The foundations of the last addition (IV) spring from a level fully § feet above the 
original flooring, and the pavement associated with it must have been at least another half 
a foot higher. That a long period of time must have elapsed between the building of the 
original fabric and the lateét casing will be obvious to anyone familiar with the very slow rate 
at which the floor levels rose around this type of ancient monument. Mr. Banerji estimates 
it at some three or four centuries at least, and, judging by the accumulation on many other 
Buddhist sites, this estimate appears reasonable, though, as we shall see anon, I do not share 
Mr. Banerji’s view as to the date at which the stiipa was first erected. 

In relation to the quadrangle around it, the position of the Stipa is not strictly 
symmetrical, for the reason no doubt that, as already indicated, it was the first of the 
buildings to be erected by the Buddhists on this site, and the plan of the others, that is of 
the courtyard and monastery, had to conform to the restricted space available on the summit 
of the mound. On the north the distance between the stiipa platform and the surrounding 
cells is about 22} feet ; on the south about 20 feet ; on the west between 12 and 14 feet ; and 
on the east about 34 feet. ‘Che masonry of the plinth was from first to last of a somewhat 
rough and ready kind compared with that of the prehistoric monuments beneath. No 
bonding material save mud was used, and much of that has been washed out. The bricks, 
which are kiln burnt and manifestly taken from the older remains round about, are laid 
in alternate courses of headers and stretchers, but the bond between them is frequently 
broken, and the joints are often more than an inch in thickness. 

Measured from the first pavement to the base of the drum the height of the plinth 
is 20 feet, unusually lofty for a Stipa of such moderate dimensions. The approach to it was 
in the middle of its eastern side, and was more than ordinarily elaborate. It consisted of a 
series of steps and landings (Nos. 60 to 63 on plan), which led upwards into a narrow 
vestibule (64) measuring 27 ft. 6 in. wide, by 5 ft. 7 in. from front to back. On the 
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opposite side of this vestibule was a short passage (65), from which two flights of 
steps ascended north and south to the top of the platform ; and closing the passage at its 
western end was a small image-chapel, or niche, the floor of which, though now destroyed, 
appears to have been 3 ft. 9 in. above the pavement of the passage (PI. XVII, 2). This image 
niche is 7 feet deep by 4 ft. 6 in. wide, and occupies a particularly prominent position, being 
dire&tly opposite to, though slightly above, the approaching stairway. In it Mr. Banerji 
found some remains of a statue of the Buddha, seated cross-legged, probably on a lotus 
throne. The core of the image, he says, was of brick covered with a coating of mud, which 
had originally been painted or gilt. 

The flights of steps leading up from the passage 64 are 3 ft. 11 in. wide, with treads 
between 10 and 11 inches deep and risers 8 inches high. Eight steps survive of the stairway 
on the south, seven of that on the north. Whether the flights were originally continued 
in the same direction, viz, one to the north and the other to the south, up to the top of the 
platform, or whether they were returned westward, there are now no indications to show ; 
it is probable, however, that they were continued in the same direction, 

In order to provide sufficient space for the Stepped approach at the east end of the plinth, 
the Stipa was erected, not direétly in the middle of the plinth, but a little to the west of it. 
The dome of the monument has long since disappeared and all that is left is the lower part 
of the circular drum, which is still Standing to a height of 8 ft. 4 in. above the plinth. ‘This 
drum, the full diameter of which appears to have been about 33 ft. 6in., is hollow in the 
centre and composed of sun-dried bricks measuring 114 in. by shin. by 23 in., laid in mud 
mortar with close regular joints. Long before Mr. Banerji’s arrival, villagers are said to have 
excavated beneath the hollow middle of the drum, to a depth of some 14 feet, in the hope of 
finding hidden treasure, and to have lighted upon a relic casket. Some fragments of this 
relic casket, which was of alabaster, were subsequently found by Mr. Banerji in the débris, 
but not enough to allow of its reconstruction. 

From the fact that the sun-dried bricks on the inner facing of the drum were laid with 
care and presented a smooth appearance, Mr. Banerji was led to infer that the stiipa was 
originally intended to be hollow, and on the strength of a few small fragments of painted 
plaster which were found by his assigtant, Mr. Wartekar, while clearing the western side of 
the stipa plinth, he also inferred that the interior must have been plastered and painted. 
These inferences are not unreasonable ; for there seems little purpose in giving a smooth 
finish to the brickwork inside the drum, if it was merely to be filled in with clay or débris ; 
nevertheless, I confess to some hesitation in accepting them, first because there is not a trace 
of plaster in the drum itself and nothing to show that the plaster fragments found by 
Mr. Wartekar ever came from the interior ; secondly, because among all the Buddhist stapas 
known to us in India there is not one, so far as | am aware, fashioned in the manner suggested 
by Mr. Banerji; thirdly, because a dome of sun-dried brick could not have been safely 
constructed over so large a chamber. In building both circular and square-based Sstiipas 
it was customary first to erect the enclosing wall (which might or might not be strengthened 
by walls radiating from the centre) and then to fill up the inside with more or less solid 
débris. Chambers of not inconsiderable size for the reception of relics are, it is true, not 
infrequently found in the heart of such structures, but none of the many relic chambers I have 
seen are at all comparable in size with this supposed one at Mohenjo-daro, nor were their 
walls ever adorned with mural paintings. All things considered, therefore, I incline to the 
view that the interior of the drum was filled in as usual and covered with a dome of the 
customary pattern. 
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side of the plinth were coloured blue, yellow, red, and chocolate, and bore traces of figures 
and decorative designs, as well as fragmentary inscriptions in Brahmi and Kharoshtht. 
Among the latter Mr. Banerji recognized the word samana (Skr. Sramana) in lettering of the 
Kushin epoch, but whether of the early or late part of it, is disputable. 

The restoration of the {tiipa sketched in Fig. 9 is meant merely to give the reader a rough 
idea of the appearance it is likely to have presented in the days of the Kushans. So far as 
the drum and dome and crowning features are concerned, the sketch is based on data gleaned 
from more or less contemporary monuments at Thal Mir Ruk&n in the same District of 
Larkana, at Mirpir-Khis, in the Thar and Parkar District, and at Taxila in the Panjab, but 
the elevation even of the plinth is little more than suggestive ; for the brickwork is so denuded 
that it is impossible to be sure of its original contour. 


Fic 9.—Conjectural restoration of Stipa at Mohenjo-daro. 


Grouped about the main stipa in the courtyard were the relics of several small 
monuments of the same class, but nothing was left of them except their plinths, and, as will 
be evident from Pl. XV, 4, even these were in the last stages of decay. Besides these small 
stipas, which subsequently had to be removed, Mr. Banerji unearthed a few objects of stone 
while clearing the eastern end of the courtyard. These included a slab of red sandétone, 
2 feet in length, which he took to be a seat, two legs of the same material belonging to this 
or another seat, and two broken lids of vessels or relic caskets. 

On all four sides of the courtyard are ranges of cells and other apartments belonging 
to the monastery. Like the Stipa plinth, these structures are all built of kiln-burnt brick 
taken from older strutures, and laid in mud instead of mud and gypsum, as many of the 
prehistoric buildings were! On the analogy of other monasteries of the Kushin period, 
it may be assumed that they possessed two storeys with a wooden verandah in front—that is, 
facing inwards towards the courtyard—which would serve at once to shield them from the 


1 See p. 15 supra. 
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sun and provide access to the chambers on the upper floor. The roof would be carried on 
timbers and covered with mud, with a slight slope inwards towards the court, the rain-water 
from which would be carried off by a drain passing beneath one or other of the cells. This 
was the usual design adopted in Buddhist monasteries at this period, and, though in this case 
no traces of the upper storey or verandah has survived, the large quantities of ashes found 
by Mr. Banerji in the courtyard, on the plinth of the Stipa and in the cells—the outcome, 
obviously, of a general conflagration—point to the existence of far more timberwork than 
would be needed for a range of single-storeyed brick buildings, without any verandah. 

Round the courtyard and against the inner face of the monastery, was a low wall (RR in 
plan and seétions) which was evidently contemporary with the original pavement but 
subsequently repaired and heightened as the level in the courtyard rose. It served, no doubt, 
to strengthen the foundations of the monastery and probably also to support the timbering of 
the verandah, which we may suppose to have been carried on brackets ingtead of the more 
usual pillars, since the space between the stiipa and cells was too constricted for a pillared 
verandah. At the same time this low wall would provide a convenient seat for the monks 
when sitting in the courtyard. 

The entrance to the monastery was on the east side of the quadrangle directly opposite the 
Steps leading up to the Stipa. Here there was a vestibule (4 in plan) measuring 26 ft. 6 in. 
by 13 ft. 6in., with a doorway in the middle of its western side, and doubtless another 
doorway corresponding to it in its eastern, though the latter is so ruined that all vestiges of 
the doorway have disappeared. Immediately to the right, that is, to the north of this vestibule, 
is a small chapel (3), in which Mr. Banerji found eight fragments of stucco painted with 
alternating bands of red and black and belonging, as he supposed, to the robe (sanghasi) of 
a Buddha figure, as well as the torso of a clay image of a Bodhisattva with a necklace or garland, 
coloured red, around its neck. The walls of the chapel appear to have been plastered with 
mud and painted. The débris here also contained a few bits of moulding—pink in colour— 
which the excavator surmised to have belonged to an edging over a dado. On the floor of 
the chapel were two separate pavements of brick, corresponding with those in the large halls 
1 and 5, as well as in many of the cells. As a foundation for the latter of the two pavements, 
Mr. Banerji notes that 3 to 4 inches of sand had been spread over the earlier pavement followed 
by three courses of sun-dried brick. 

Next to this chapel, on its north side, is a long narrow chamber (2) with two steps at the 
entrance, one of which consists of limestone blocks taken from the covering of a prehistoric 
drain. Although all the other steps have perished, there can be little doubt that this chamber 
contained a staircase ascending to the upper storey. In the contemporary monastery at 
Jaulian, near Taxila, the staircase is placed, for the sake of convenience, next to the chapel, 
in order, no doubt, that the monks might pay their devotions at the latter before ascending 
to their quarters in the upper Storey. Manifestly, also, it would make for the convenience 
of the monks occupying cells on the first floor that both chapel and Staircase should adjoin 
the main entrance. 
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The large hall in the north-east corner beyond the staircase, which measures nearly Hall of 
44 feet long by 26 feet broad, I take to have been a Hall of Assembly—a usual if Assembly. 


not indispensable adjunct in the larger monasteries of this period. Its flooring belongs to 
two periods. The earlier, which corresponds both as to level and construction with the 
lowest pavement of the courtyard, is composed of burnt brick laid flat on a foundation of 
mud a few inches in thickness ; the latter, which is about a foot above the earlier, is also of 
burnt brick, but laid on a foundation of mud about 1 ft. 6in. in thickness. The western 
and southern walls were reconstructed when the floor was raised, the western being entirely 
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rebuilt, while the southern was strengthened by the addition of an extra length of walling 
on its northern face (KK), behind which the original wall (LL) can still be seen. As thus 
reconstructed, both these walls were relieved by flat shallow pilasters, 4 ft. sin. wide, 
projecting 6 in. from the wall face and tapering upwards for a height of 2 feet above the floor. 
These pilasters Start from the level of the later floor and are doubtless contemporary with 
it. There are corresponding pilasters also in the two corners of the Hall that have survived. 
The northern and eastern walls have almost completely disappeared, but it may safely be 
presumed that they also were relicved with similar features. 

In the centre of the hall are seven square plinths of brick masonry. Three of these 
(A, B, and C), which are on the central axis north and south, spring from the level of the earlier 
floor, the other four (D, F, H, and J) from the level of the later floor, two of them (D and F) 
being laid partly over the older plinths A and B. The former are approximately 5 ft. 2 in. 
square ; the latter 4 ft. 7 in. square and about 2 ft. in height. Evidently all these plinths 
served as the bases of pillars for the support of the roof, and, indeed, in the case of the plinth F 
the first course of brickwork belonging to the round shaft of the pillar is Still preserved. 
Originally—that is, at the time when the carlier floor was laid—there were three pillars down 
the middle of the hall , but later on, when the floor was raised and the walls reconstructed, 
the single row of pillars was replaced by two rows with three pillars in each. Unfortunately, 
two of the later pillars in the east row have entirely disappeared along with the eastern wall. 

The second large hall, which adjoins the entrance vestibule on the south, is the largest 
apartment in the monastery. It has an area of 41 feet by 22 feet and is entered from the 
courtyard by a doorway ¢ ft. 4 in. wide with two steps on the inner side. Inside the Hall 
are two pavements corresponding with those in the ‘‘ Assembly Hall” and vestibule. On 
the earlier of these stand the remains of three brick plinths, which, like the older ones in the 
Assembly Hall, are set in a row down the middle of the hall on its N.—S. axis and doubtless 
served a similar purpose, viz. as bases of pillars for the support of the roof. Originally, they 
measured a little over 5 fect square, i.e. the same as their counterparts in the ‘‘ Hall of 
Assembly ”’, but later on were twice reconstructed and enlarged. These reconstructions 
are quite clear in the plinth M at the north end of the row, the first of them having been 
effected when the floor level had risen only some 4 inches above the original pavement, the 
next when the second brick pavement was laid at a height of about 1 ft. 7 in. above the 
original one. 

To what use this second hall was put can only be surmised. It is more simply designed 
than the other hall, and for that reason is less likely to have been the “ Assembly Hall”. 
It may have been used as a “common room”, or at one time perhaps as a refectory; but, 
if [ am right in supposing that the group of rooms outside the south-west corner were kitchens, 
Storerooms, and pantries, it is probable that, after they were built, the refectory also would 
have been located there. It should be added that, at the time when the later brick pavement 
was laid, the southern wall of this hall was reinforced by an inner lining, 1 ft. 9 in. 
in thickness, just as the southern wall of the Assembly Hall was, and a similar lining was also 
provided at the same time on the inner face of the west wall on each side of the entrance 
steps, the lining south of the steps being 1 ft. 2 in. and that to the north of them 1 ft. 9 in. 
in thickness, 

At the south-east corner of the monaégtery the ground shelved away very rapidly, and 
consequently the east wall of the common room or refectory, as well as of the corner room 6, 
had to be carried down 6 feet below the surface and strengthened on the outside by a heavy 
foundation abutment nearly 7 feet in thickness (PP in plan). 

1 When the floor level was raised, the threshold of the doorway was also raised to # corresponding degree. 
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Thus, on the eat side of the monastery there were two large common rooms, an entrance 
vestibule, image shrine, and staircase leading to the upper storey. On the other three sides 
were the quarters of the monks. The majority of these comprised two apartments—an 
inner one for sleeping and an outer one for living purposes. The best of these quarters are 
those on the north side of the quadrangle. Here the sleeping rooms are equal in size to most 
of the living rooms, while the quarters numbered 37 and 38 at the north-west corner are the 
biggest in the monastery, No. 37, which was no doubt the living room, being in the form 
of a gnomon. On this side, too, there are separate passages (41 and 48) communicating 
with two of the rear rooms. ‘To what use the narrow chamber 40 was put, there is nothing 
to show. Its long narrow plan suggests that it was an image shrine, like No. 3; but it is 
hardly likely that there would have been two such shrines in the residential quarters. 

On the south and west sides some of the sleeping rooms (e.g. Nos. 17, 19, 31, and 35) 
are very small, being no more than 3 to 4 feet in width—just sufficient, that is, for a bed ; 
and they are placed, moreover, at the side instead of in the rear of the living rooms. As 
originally planned, the monastery possessed fifteen of these double quarters on the ground 
floor and presumably about twenty-five on the first floor, since there would be few, if any, 
common rooms above, and the space therefore which the latter occupied on the ground floor 
would be free for additional cells on the first floor. Thus, the number of monks accommodated 
in this monastery may be estimated at forty or thereabouts. Among the Irving quarters 
on the ground floor 1 do not include Nos. 25, 27, and 29, as there is no sleeping room 
connected with them, and it is probable, therefore, that they were used for other purposes. 

The large chambers at the back of the living quarters on the northern side are not part 
of the original design. They were added later on, some of them probably when the stipa 
and monastery were repaired, probably in the third century a.p., and others still later, as 
indicated by the different hatching in the plan. It is to be understood, however, that the 
remains of these apartments are very fragmentary, and it is impossible to affirm anything 
definite regarding their purpose or date beyond the fact that they were later additions. ‘The 
group of rooms numbered 26, 274, 292, and 30a behind the southern end of the western 
range, may also be a subsequent addition, as their walls are not bonded with those of the 
cells in front of them. Judging by the plans of other monasteries of the Kushin period, 
I surmise that they served as kitchens, pantries, and storerooms, and, if this surmise 1s correct, 
it is highly improbable that they were contemporary with the original edifice. Up to the 
end of the third century, if not later, it was unusual to have kitchens, pantries, and the like 
attached to monasteries. Before that the monks seem to have begged and eaten their food 
in the towns, or to have prepared it, each for himself, in his own cell. It was not 
until conditions became more luxurious that common kitchens, storcrooms, and other such 
amenities were provided, and the monks thus enabled to devote more time to their religious 
and literary adtivities. 

As to structural and other features, there is little in the much mutilated ruins of the 
monks’ apartments to be chronicled. In most of the rooms round the quadrangle there 
were two well-laid floors of burnt brick corresponding with the brick floors of the courtyard 
and common rooms on the eastern side, and, besides these, there were remains of other floors, 
which were probably contemporary with the later reconstructions of the stipa already alluded 
to, though it is to be noted that the floors in the interior of the cells were sometimes lower 
than the corresponding floor of the courtyard. An illustration of how these floors succeeded 
one another in the cells can be seen in the sectional drawing on AB, PI. XVI, which passes 
through cell 24. Here there were three well-defined floors of burnt brick, the lowermost 
corresponding with the first pavement of the court, the next with the second, and the 
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uppermost probably with the third, notwithstanding that it was some 1 ft. 6 in. lower than 
the aétual level of the courtyard at that time. 

The interior walls of the cells were plastered with fine mud and perhaps painted as well, 
since Mr. Banerji found traces of red and white paint in Room 27, though, in view of the fact 
that this room was probably not a living room, it is permissible to infer that the decoration 
found on its walls was not a characteristic of the ordinary cells. One of the quarters (No. 30) 
is unique in possessing a deep niche, possibly a cupboard, in its south wall, while leading 
off from another is a curious torpedo-shaped chamber (No. 22 on the south side) 
which deserves more than passing notice (PI. XVII, 4). As may be seen from the plan, this 
narrow little apartment communicates with the small room 23 and through it with the larger 
room 24. Mr. Banerji took it to be a tomb, and says that it was formed at some later date 
by the ere€tion of a wall from north to south across chamber 23. ‘That this, however, was 
not the case, is evident from the faét that the cross wall referred to between 22 and 23 is bonded 
into the other walls and must therefore have been an integral part of the monagtery, when 
it was first erected. In the débris of this chamber Mr. Banerji found a large number of 
pots with pointed ends, which he took to be burial urns, and he adds that many of the pots 
in the lower layers were ‘* arranged one over the other, the lowest being placed on ring-shaped 
Stands’. He tates, moreover, that ‘‘two large earthen jars were also discovered here, 
both of which contained smaller burial urns, each of which in its turn contained uncalcined 
human bones in crude crucible-shaped terra-cotta reliquaries. After clearing the mass of 
burial urns we came across a crude relic casket made of coarse-grained sandstone measuring 
6 inches approximately in diameter with a round cavity in its centre. ‘This cavity was 1 inch 
deep and was covered with a very small lid made of conch-shell. A larger lid of marble was 
laid on the smaller one. Three round copper coins of Vasudeva, of the Siva and Bull type, 
were discovered in the upper layer of débris. In the larger burial jars of this room we found 
a number of uncalcined bones, which were too large to be contained in the smaller burial 
urns with pointed ends. Evidently this little shrine was regarded as very holy and was 
a favourite spot for the deposit of burial urns”. I quote Mr. Banerji’s own words in view 
of the manifest difficulty of explaining the facts as recorded by him. That the chamber is 
part and parcel of the Buddhist monastery cannot be questioned. How came it then to 
contain the same type of smal] pointed vessels (which he calls “ burial urns’, but which in 
the Indus Period were almost certainly drinking goblets) that are so characteristic of the Indus 
Period? Are we to infer that these vessels remained in use right down to the time of the 
Kushans ? Or, in the alternative, that for some inscrutable reason the Buddhist monks 
preserved these relics of an older civilization in this small chamber?? And how, again, are 
we to explain the presence of layers upon layers of pots and débris in a chamber provided 
with an open doorway and never apparently walled up? But for the faéts as stated by 
Mr. Banerji, one might naturally have supposed that this chamber contained a staircase 
ascending to the second storey and that the space beneath the Staircase was filled in with 
débris, which, if taken from the ruins round about, might well have contained pottery and 
other objeéts belonging to the Indus Period. But, unless Mr. Banerji’s observation is at 
fault in regard to the details, this explanation will not meet the case, and we mud leave the 
riddle unsolved. Let it be added, however, that although no other example of such a burial 


1 Regarding these pointed drinking goblets, see my remarks in Chap. IV, p. 37. I think there is little doubt that 
the goblets found in Chamber 22 are of the Indus Period, and came from the surrounding ruins, where tens of thousarids 
of them are to be found in the débris. Probably they were used in Chamber 22 merely a9 an infilling beneath the dtaircase 


which I presume to have existed there. 
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chamber in a Buddhiét monastery is known to us, and though prima facie it is unlikely that 
such a chamber would have been specially made amid the living quarters of the monks, these 
reasons are not in themselves sufficient to justify us in discarding the excavator’s explanation. 

Another find, which Mr. Banerji interprets as a post-cremation burial, was made by 
him in chamber 27, and has to be considered along with the aforesaid deposit. In the south- 
east corner of this chamber, at the spot shown on the plan, was a large earthen jar of the 
ghara type, partly buried beneath the level of the earliest Buddhist brick floor, partly 
protruding above it, a section of the floor having been broken through to make room for it. 
The mouth of the jar was covered with a slab of sandstone, and inside it Mr. Banerji found 
a number of the same kind of small vessels with pointed ends that he found in Chamber 22 
and which he took to be burial urns. ‘' These,’” he writes, “‘ were embedded in a thickish 
gluey soil mixed with small fragments of bones. In one or two cases a small piece of bone 
was placed inside a crude reliquary of coarse earthenware and then placed inside a larger 
burial urn with pointed end, surrounded by miniature necropolitan pottery. Among the 
fragments recovered from this large jar were pieces of the upper part of a painted vase. The 
painting in this case consisted of thin lines of white on the body, with a single horizontal row 
of Stylized flowers at the base of the neck. The most peculiar finds were ten fragments of 
a highly polished black vessel, which appears to have been pieced together before its deposit. 
The different pieces were bound together by means of little holes bored in many of them. 
In texture and polish these black fragments resemble the pottery discovered at Pataliputra. 
There cannot be any doubt that the large burial jar contained the bones of more than one 
person and several different deposits.” Now it is clear that this jar must have been buried 
beneath one of the later floors in this chamber, not beneath the earliest one, since a portion 
of the latter was roughly removed when a hole was scooped out for the reception of the jar, 
and the jar itself was left half protruding above this pavement. We can be quite sure, then, 
not only that the jar is of Buddhist date but that it is relatively late, even at that. Now, so 
far as I am aware, no other example is known of such a burial inside a cell. But that the 
idea would not necessarily have been repugnant to Buddhist ideas is evidenced by the stiipa 
in a cell at Jaulian near Taxila, which doubtless contained the bodily relics of one of its 
occupants. That the deposit was not of pre-Buddhist date, as Mr. Banerji suggested, is 
evidenced not only by its position, as described above, but by the fragments of polished black 
and painted pottery found inside it. Both of these wares are characteristic of the Buddhist 
period. The former was made especially for begging bowls, which, being much venerated 
and treasured, were more likely than ordinary vessels to be repaired when broken The 
latter is evidently the same class of pottery as that recently unearthed by Mr. Majumdar 
at Jhukar near Larkana, and is definitely referable to the Kush&n epoch. In face of these 
facts the conclusion is inevitable that this jar belongs to the Buddhist epoch, and consequently 
that the pointed vessels found inside it must also have been in use at the same age, but in my 
opinion there can be little doubt that the latter had been colle€ted from among the prehistoric 
ruins around, where even now they are to be found in vast numbers. 

Before leaving the subject of this alleged burial jar it should be added that Mr. Banerji 
also found below the foundations of the eastern wall of Chamber 39 another large earthenware 
vessel which, he says, ‘‘contained a number of burial urns with pointed ends and each of these 
urns contained miniature pottery, flint scrapers, copper ornaments, and uncalcined bones.” The 
position of this other vessel under the foundations of the monastery and the presence of the flint 
scrapers indicate that it appertained to the prehistoric stratum immediately below the Buddhist 


1 Several pieces of a begging bowl repaired in the manner described by Mr. Banerji were found some years ago 
at Sarnath. 
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Structures ; and it is quite distin therefore from the later Buddhist vessel described above. 
Near the spot where the latter was found, Mr. Banerji also brought to light a small grave of 
a child constructed at some time or other on the top of the ruined front wall of Chamber 27, 
at a height of 6 ft. 6in. above the original brick pavement (Pl. XVII, c). The grave was 
built roughly of bricks taken from the ruins and contained the remains of a young girl, which 
are said to have been singularly life-like when first exposed, but rapidly crumbled to dust, 
From the position of the grave it is obvious that this burial cannot have taken place until 
after the ruins of the monastery had become choked with débris and sand to a height of some 
9 or 10 feet above the original floor level, since it may reasonably be presumed that the grave 
would be sunk 2 or 3 feet below the surface of the ground. Indeed, from Mr. Banerji’s 
description of the remains it seems more than likely that the grave was quite a modern one. 

Apart from the above, the minor finds from the monastery quarters consisted almost 
exclusively of coins, the only exceptions being a roughly made toy horse of terra-cotta, 
a miniature jar, and a fragment of a marble relic casket from Room 33 ; a round lid of conch 
shell from Room 42; and a tiny bearded head of painted stucco from Room 45, which 
is evidently a non-Indian type and, as Mr. Banerji suggests, may well have been meant 
to represent a Scytho-Parthian or Kushan. 

The coin finds were many and more than usually interesting, as they comprised some 
hitherto unknown types. Most important among them was a hoard of 1684 coins in an 
earthenware pot, which Mr. Banerji discovered ju&t below the second floor (termed 
“intermediate ” by him) at a depth of 3 ft. 6 in. beneath the original surface. These 1684 
coins are square in shape and cast, not die-struck, and are of a date subsequent to the Kushian 
King Vasudeva I. No doubt they are local issues of Sind, since they have been found at 
Mohenjo-daro and (more recently) at Jhukar near Larkana, but nowhere else in India. All 
belong to the second class of coins described below by Mr. Majumdar. Along with them 
were found, not in the pot itself, but at the same or a little lower level, seven other coins which 
also appear to be local issues of Sind and, like the above, posterior to Vasudeva I. Another 
hoard of seventy-six coins of Vasudeva I was also recovered in the next Chamber 35,' beneath 
a floor which is 1 ft. 6 in. lower than the second floor in the neighbouring room and appears 
to correspond with the earliest of the Buddhist pavements in the court. Besides these two 
hoards Mr, Banerji found some 200 other coins scattered here and there in the débris (notably 
in Rooms 20, 32, 36, 37, 38, and 41), which, with one exception, belong to one or other of the 
types described by Mr. Majumdar and ate all referable to the age of Vasudeva or later. The 
exception in question is a much worn specimen which the finder designates as Indo-Greek 
and which he says resembles in size and shape the large copper issues of Kadphises I and II. 
As it was found in the upper débris of Room 38, it does not help to elucidate the chronology 
of the buildings. 

From these coin finds it is evident that the monastery must have been in occupation 
from the time of Vasudeva I onwards, and from the positions of the two hoards in Rooms 34 
and 35—one beneath the earliest and one beneath the second floor—it may reasonably be 
inferred that the earliest floor was in use during or not long after the reign of Vasudeva* and 


1 Mr. Banerji also records that fifty-three local square coins of Sind were found in the same spot as these coins of 
Vasudeva I, but he does not say whether in the débris of the chamber or below the first pavement. Probably it waa the 
former, but without more explicit information on the point it is not possible to utilize the evidence which these fifty-three 
coins might otherwise have afforded. 

3 The coins of Vasudeva I were in free circulation for several generations after his death, but it is highly improbable 
that as many as seventy-six coins of this king and of this king alone would have been buried at any nme except during 
or very shortly after his reign, 
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that the second floor belongs to the period when the local square coins were in circulation. 
As to the relative dates of these floors, however, the evidence is by no means conclusive. The 
several floors are so close together—not more than a foot or so intervening between them— 
that anyone burying a treasure and making a hole for it 3 or 4 feet deep, might 
easily have penetrated through two or three floors; and, if this happened, the coins found 
beneath any given floor would obviously be a very unreliable criterion of its age. Mr. Banerji, 
who made these finds, wrongly ascribed the local square issues‘ to the time of the Mauryas 
and inferred that the earliest floor was prior to the third century n.c. and the second prior 
to the second century B.c. Both dates are clearly too early by several centuries. There 
is nothing whatever in the Stipa or monastery to suggest that either antedated the Kushins. 
The stiipa may have been founded by one of the earlier Kushain kings, Kanishka or 
Huvishka,* but in view of the conspicuous absence of any coins belonging to either of 
these kings in the monastery buildings, it is unlikely that the latter are older than the reign 
of Vasudeva I (c. a.p. 185-220). 

How long they remained in occupation can only be vaguely surmised. Some of the 
coins appear to be as late as the fifth or even sixth century a.v. and the testimony they afford 
is corroborated by the buildings themselves ; since it is evident from the several rebuildings 
of the Stipa and the succession of pavements in the courtyard and rooms that a long period— 
hardly less than two or three centuries—must have elapsed between the original foundation 
and final decay of these monuments. Probably we shall be on the safe side if, from start 
to finish, we place their history between a.v. 150 and 500.3 


Il. REMAINS OF THE INDUS PERIOD IN THE STUPA AREA 


From the se€tional drawings on Pls, XVI and XVIII it will be scen that the prehistoric 
remains in the Stipa Area commence immediately below the earliest Buddhist pavement. 
Indeed, it was because they happened to be so close to the surface that Mr. Banerji first 
lighted upon them when excavating the monastery in 1921-2. The Structures which he 
then exposed and which, from a few small objects associated with them, he recognized as 
belonging to the Chalcolithic Age, were as follows: (a) the walls which run beneath the 
monastery chambers numbered 3, 4, and 34; (4) two short sections of drains with some 
adjacent walling in Chambers 67 and 68 (Indus Period) on the east side of the stupa court- 
yard ; and (c) the greater part of the small group of chambers numbered 7 to 14 outside the 
limits of the monastery on the east. The rest of the Indus Period remains in this area were 
excavated by Mr. B. L. Dhama, under my personal direction, during my operations of 1925-6. 


1 He cally them dérshdpagas and describes them as die-Struck instead of cast. 

3 That the étitpa antedated the monastery is evidenced, as I have already shown, by its position in relation 
to the buildings around (sce p. 114 supra). 

3 Mr. Banerji put the period of their occupation from ¢, 300 B.c. to a.p. 200. The former date was suggested by 
the local square coins which he erroneously ascribed to the third century B.c. ; the latter by the fragments of painted plaster 
(see pp. 115-16 s#pra), which he associated with the last rebuilding of the stipa and assigned to the second century a D 
His arguments on this score, however, fall to the ground, first, because there is no reason for connedting the fragments in 
question with the éapa drum rather than with the monastery rooms round the quadrangle, which would have been far 
more likely to be adorned with tempera paintings than the dtipa itself; secondly, because the paleographic evidence 
of the lettering on these fragments is not ftrong enough to warrant their ascription to the second rather than the third 
or fourth century a.p. 
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To have cleared these remains completely or even to the extent of recovering the main lines 
of their plans would have meant dismantling the Buddhist buildings above them, and, as there 
were obvious objections to removing such interesting landmarks, I confined myself to sinking 
three trenches inside the Stipa courtyard, each as broad and deep as the restricted area would 
permit, and a still deeper one (40 feet measured from beneath the earliest Buddhist pavement) 
outside the north wall of the monastery at a point where natural erosion in the side of 
the mound facilitated the task of clearing the lower levels (Pl. XIX, a). My main obje& 
in making these deep cuttings was to lay bare the succession of prehistoric strata from the top 
to the bottom of the mound ; for I judged that this mound, being the loftiest and most 
conspicuous on the site, would be likely to yield specially instructive evidence on the question 
of stratification. In view, too, of the proximity of the Great Bath and other imposing structures 
on the west, I was hopeful that the remains concealed here would prove to be those of some 
religious or other edifice of more than ordinary interest. The latter hope was not to be 
fulfilled. So far as can be judged from the seétions of these buildings exposed in the trenches, 
there is little difference between them and many others at Mohenjo-daro. They possess 
well-paved rooms and courtyards, bathrooms, drains, water-chutes, and the like—all well made, 
though not better made than in some other buildings, and all seemingly in conformity 
with the standard patterns, but with no features out of the common. This is no proof, of 
course, that the few remnants exposed did not form part of some temple or other sacred 
edifice, or perhaps I should say, of a series of such edifices, since they belong to several strata 
and to various ages. We know nothing as yet of the form which sacred buildings took at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappi, nor, indeed, if they existed there at all, and it would obviously 
be rash to conclude that, because the features in’ question are characteristic of many of the 
residential buildings, they could not therefore have appertained to a religious one. 

Though nothing definite, however, could be ascertained about the plans and purpose 
of these structures, the digging proved very instructive in regard to their stratification. 
Between the earliest Buddhist pavement and the lowest point reached—-within a space, that 
is to say, of 40 feet—seven different strata were revealed, all belonging to the Chalcolithic 
Period. The relative depths at which these Strata occur and the complex nature of the 
remains will be apparent from the plans and sections on Pls. XVI and XVIII. In the case 
of the fourth and sixth strata the floor levels can only be surmised, since no actual floors exist ; 
and in the other strata also there is, as might be expected, considerable variation in both floor 
and foundation levels.1. As nearly, however, as they can be determined, the following 
represent the ground floor levels of the seven strata below the earliest Buddhist 
pavement :— 


ist Stratum (? Late I Period) . ‘ : : 1rto 2 ft 
and =, (? Late II Period) . : 4 3to 5 ft. 
3rd gg = (2 Late III Period) . ‘ : . 7to oft. 6in, 
4th 4, (? Intermediate I Period) . ; . 12 to 13 ft. 6 in, 
Sth 4 «6? . Il Period) ; . 15 to 16 ft. 
6th, (? ss ILI Period) : . 18 to 19 ft. 
jth = (?Early I Period) . ; 38 to 39 ft. 


In the above table I have queried the equations between these seven strata and the 
successive periods represented in other parts of the site for the reason that in the present 
ftate of our knowledge it is impossible to be sure of them. We can say quite confidently 


1 The drains are, of course, laid below the floor levels, 
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that the firét and second strata here belong to the Late Period and the fifth to the Intermediate, 
but we cannot be sure that the latter is to be co-ordinated with Intermediate II rather than 
with Intermediate III ; nor can we be sure that the third stratum does not correspond with 
Intermediate I rather than Late II]. We must be prepared, therefore, for some possible 
modifications in these equations when the strata in different parts of the site have been more 
fully co-ordinated. 

Between the sixth and seventh strata it will be observed that there is an unusually large Construction of 

interval of 20 feet. It is not, however, to be inferred therefrom that the period of time which lofty platform 
elapsed between these strata was proportionately prolonged. The intervening space is im Intermediate 
occupied almost entirely by crude brick or alluvial mud heaped up artificially so as to form Il Period. 
an immense platform over the whole of this Stipa area, as well as over a big expanse of ground 
to the north of it, and thus place the buildings erected on it out ot reach of the floods. For 
the support of this platform stout retaining walls would be indispensable, and portions of 
such walls have been unearthed on the east and west, the former by Mr. Banerji during his 
excavations of 1921-2, the latter by Mr. Mackay in 1927~8. The western retaining wall 
(TT) follows a north to south line immediately below the western limits of the monastery. 
The eastern one (RR) can be seen to the right hand of the plan in Pl. XVIII, rather less 
than 40 feet east of Chamber 144, and to the left of the piéture in Pl, XXI, a4 The 
thickness of this retaining wall has not yet been ascertained, nor is it known whether the 
exiSting facing belongs to the original fabric or to a later repair. Near the foot of this 
wall on its eastern side Mr. Banerji also brought to light a long length of drain (SS in plan), 
which appears to belong to the Late Period (Pl. XXI, a). 

To revert to the seven strata uncovered in the Stipa Area, stratum I is represented First stratum. 
only by a couple of walls in Chamber 11, a third between the Chambers 74 and 75, and 
a square floor of brick (62), probably the floor of a bathroom, near the S.E. corner of the 
Buddhist courtyard. The last mentioned, be it remarked, which is only a foot below the 
Buddhist pavement, is aligned differently, not only from the later Buddhist courtyard, but 
from the earlier Indus structures as well. 

To the second and third strata, which I co-ordinate provisionally with the Late II and Second and 
III Periods, belong the majority of the remains exposed in these trenches, viz. portions of third strata. 
the four buildings K, L, MM, and N, with a narrow lane between them, and a number of 
more or less disconnected walls in other parts of the trenches. Of the four buildings in 
question, three, viz. K, L, and N, belong in the main to the Third (Late III ?) Period ; the 
fourth, MM, also dates from the same Period, but was extensively reconstructed and its 
floor levels raised in the succeeding Period (Late II ?). This last is a well-built edifice of 
considerable size * and is distinguished by the presence of a number of small paved bathrooms 
and particularly well-made drains, which suggest that it was mainly devoted to bathing purposes 
and formed part of the large hydropathic establishment to which the Great Bath and other 
Structures on the west also belonged. Of the drains which served this building and which 
belonged to the later reconstruction, one (EE) is carried east and west along the inner side 
of its northern wali through Chambers 10 and 11 and so beneath the monastery shrine (3) ® ; 

a second (FF) empties itself from the bathroom 67 into the street drain (HH) on the north ; 
and a third (GG) running south to north through Room 68 also discharges into the street 


1 On the north it can hardly be hoped that any remains of a retaining wall will ever be found, since that 1s the 
direétion from which the Indus floods invariably used to sweep down, and much of the mound on that side has consequently 
been washed away. Whether a retaining wall will be found on the south, remains to be seen. 

4% Ie wedtern half is buried under the fabric of the ipa. 

3 In Chamber 10 there is a vertical drain connecting with EE, which served the upper storey. 
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drain HH a few feet further weét (Pl. XX, 4). A view of these drains as they emerge into 
the lane appears in Pl. XX, 4. The second of them was lined on the inside with a coating 
of gypsum plaster containing an appreciable percentage of lime. The other drains may also 
have been similarly lined. Whether the lime was intentionally mixed with the gypsum or 
was in natural combination with it, is still a moot point, but it is noteworthy that gypsum and 
lime mortar was also used in the Great Bath, and that pure lime plaster also occurs at 
Mohenjo-daro. It is evident, therefore, that the properties of lime as well as of gypsum were 
understood and turned to account. 

In the middle of building K Mr. Banerji believed that he had found the remnants of 
a broad Staircase ascending the great platform on the east side, but the further clearance of 
this building has shown the supposed steps to be illusory. 

The lane between the buildings MM and N runs east to west as far as the western corner 
of the latter and then turns north. The street drain JJ, which serves it, belongs to the third 
stratum ; it was covered by two lines of bricks laid pent-wise above it, and, like one of the 
drains inside MM, was lined with gypsum and lime plaster. 

The minor objects in the débris of these trenches belonged largely to the same classes 
as those found throughout the reét of the site, comprising the following :—engraved seals ; 
plain and painted potsherds ; figurines ; cones and balls of terra-cotta ; beads of copper, 
faience, ivory, bone, shell, stone, and terra-cotta; pieces of copper implements; chert flakes 
and cores and the like. These objets are dealt with in the later chapters of this work, and 
only a few need be noticed here. Among them the following belong to the second and third 
strata respectively. 


Second Stratum. 

(a) Miniature figure of a frog roughly cut out of shell, 1°6in. long (Dm. 95). 
From Room 63 of building MM, 4 ft. 6in. below the earliest Buddhist pavement 
(Pl. XCVI, 15). 

(6) White steatite seal, -g5 in. square (Dm. 56). From north side of Stipa; 
4 ft. 7 in. below earliest Buddhist pavement (PJ. CVIII, 158). 


Third Stratum. 

(c) Miniature figure of ram, of yellow faience paste, from which most of the glaze 
has disappeared, 1°6 in. long (Dm. 103). From Room 63 of building MM, 7 feet 
below lowest Buddhist pavement (Pl. XCVIT, 6). 

(4) Broken white steatite seal, 1:4 in. square (Dm. 189). From lane on north 
side of Stipa ; 9 feet below Buddhist pavement (PI. CV, 57). 

(¢) White Steatite seal (Dm. 72). From lane on north side of Stipa court ; 9 feet 
below Buddhist pavement (Pl. CXII, 390). 

(f) Fragment of steatite seal (Dm. 121). From lane on north side of Stipa court ; 
7 feet below Buddhist pavement. 

(g) Oblong white steatite seal 2°: x 0°65 in.; holed for suspension (Dm. 255). 
From trench outside north-west corner of Stipa; 8 feet below Buddhist pavement 
(Pl. CXII, 406). 

The following may have belonged to either the second or the third stratum. It 
was found on the north side of the Stipa court, 6 feet below the Buddhist pavement, 
in débris where all traces of the second floor level had been destroyed :— 


(4) White steatite seal, 1°1 in. square (PI. CVII, 116). 
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Section B 


Owing to denudation this se€tion now lies at a considerably lower level than Section A, 
with the result that little walling of the Late Period now remains, except on the south and 
west, where the unusual heaviness of the masonry has prevented much erosion. The very 
thick wall to the south-west of the se¢tion is especially noticeable. It is very badly built, 
despite its thickness of 7 feet. At its wegtern end it Stands 2 feet high, and at the eastern end 
it is a foot higher.!. This wall appears to belong to the Intermediate Period, but, on the other 
hand, the roughness of the masonry suggests that it is of later date. It is possible that when 
it was conétructed there was a considerable dip in the ground here, which would have 
become accentuated as time went on. 

Block 9.—The most interesting part of this section is its eastern side. Here the space 
between two well-preserved walls of the Intermediate Period is converted by partition walls of 
the Late Period into a series of small chambers, Nos. 93, 94, 95, 96, and 97, which were entered 
from the open space (g1) to the west of them. In this space was found the pottery bull (1. 350) 
seen in Pl. XCVIJ, 17. A number of beads were also found here, some of which are 
worthy of notice : as, for instance, Nos. 43, 45, and 49 in Pl. CKLV. The jar-stand 
pictured in Pl. LX XXIII, 58, was also recovered from here, but no other pottery. 

The top of the wegtern wall of Rooms 94-7 has been badly robbed of bricks ; it is 
uniform in height throughout its length. Its foundations have not yet been reached. The 
lowering of this wall must have taken place before the additions were made to the east of it ; 
these chambers could not have been entered from any other dire¢tion, for the wall of 
similar date on the eagt is considerably higher and is, moreover, overlaid with later walling. 
Some idea of the original height of the western wall is afforded by a block of masonry that was 
left Standing at its southern end.? 

In Room 97 were two very badly broken storage jars, which it was impossible to 
reconstruct, while a quantity of charcoal mixed with broken brick and other rubbish was 
found in the filling of the room—a very unusual feature. On the southern side of this room 
there is some rather indefinite masonry of the Late Period, a portion of which rests on 
Intermediate walling. 

The partition wall on the northern side of this chamber is unusually thick (3 ft. 3 in.) 
for a wall of this description. It Stands 2 ft. 6 in. high. The few articles found in this room 
include pottery cones and broken animals of baked clay, but nothing of importance. 

Room 96, which is not entirely regular and measures 10 ft. 6 in. by a little over ¢ feet 
wide, is bounded on the north by a thin wall. Fragments of the original brick flooring still 
remain,® and there is a well-cut niche, measuring 2 ft. 9 in. wide by 18 inches deep, in its 
western wall. A pottery cone (L 332) and two model animals in baked clay (L 327 and 328) 
were found near the pavement level of this room. The first animal is illustrated in 
Pil. XCVII, 20. 

The dimensions of Room g5 are 8 feet N.-S. by 10 ft. 6 in. E-—W. In its thin 
northern wail there was once a doorway, 3 feet wide, which was subsequently closed and 
Sill remains blocked up. No objects whatever were found in this room. 

Room 94, which measures ro ft. 9 in. by 8 feet, is bounded on the north by a cross-wall 


1 Tes base is ovr feet below datum. 2 The top of this is o'2 feet below datum. 
® This floor level is 6 feet below datum. 
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dating from the Intermediate Period, which joins and is part of the walls on the north and 
south of the chamber. Along part of the eastern wall there is a ledge at the level of 6-2 feet 
below datum. This ledge is continued along the eastern side of Room 93, and one suspects 
that it is the result of building a later wall upon an earlier one ; but there is no direct 
evidence, though every probability, of this having been done. Room 94 was formerly paved 
with burnt brick in one layer 2} inches thick.t A fine seal (L 323), pictured in Nos. 227, 230, 
and 356 in Pls. CIX and CXI, was found at pavement level in this chamber and definitely 
belongs to the Late Period. At the same level as this seal a jar-cover (L. 330) was found, 
and a shell bead (L 348). 

The entrances to all these chambers, with the possible exception of No. 97, could, 
as explained before, only have been on the west and over the Intermediate wall 
(Pl. XXXVI, a). As the top of this wall is 1 ft. 6 in. higher than the level of the pavement 
in Chamber 94 and presumably in the other chambers, there was a considerable drop into 
all of them. This, however, is quite a common feature in the poorer houses of the Ea& at 
the present day. On the other hand, it is possible that these rooms were used as cells to form 
the foundations of an artificial platform ; but, if this were so, it is difficult to account for the 
paving and the blocked-up doorway on the southern side of Chamber 94. 

Chamber 93 was apparently subdivided in the Late Period by a wall of seemingly most 
unnecessary thickness. There are indications, however, that the northern part of this wall 
and the adjacent mass of masonry were once a Stairway. The arrangement of the lower 
courses of bricks Strongly suggests a Stairway, though no definite treads remain. These 
later constructions are weathered down to the same level as the wall againgt which they lie. 

Room 93 appears originally to have been entered from the south, where there is still 
a door-sill, 3 feet wide? This doorway was afterwards blocked up. There was possibly 
another entrance in the western wall’ ; but it seems to have been blocked up soon after, or 
at the time of building. Moreover, it was extremely narrow, being only 2 feet wide. 
A jar-lid (L 400), a toy bull of pottery (L 371), and a shell cone (L 395) were found in this 
room with other odds and ends. 

It appears unlikely that 92 was a chamber ; more probably it was a large recess on the 
northern side of a big courtyard, whose walls, like those of Chamber 93, are of the 
Intermediate Period. A considerable number of objects were found in the débris 
overlying this recess, including a seal (L. 316) illustrated in Pl. CX, 272, pottery cones 
(L 311 and L 310), a clay pellet (L309), two broken clay models of bulls (L 306 and 
L 307), jar-cover (L 312), several pottery jars (L 366) of the type illustrated in Pl. LX XX, 47, 
and a plain pottery saucer (L. 320). 

Wek of 92, in the little cell 88, a lead net-sinker (?) (L 394) was found lying on the top 
of a wall of the Intermediate Period. This is pictured in Pl. CKXXIT]I, 21, and is described 
in Chapter XXIV. The walls around this cell belong mainly to the Intermediate Period, 
but are topped in places with remains of the Late Period. 

Block 10.—Near the centre of SeCtion B (89) there is a large mass of Intermediate 
walling, which was probably once connected with the walls around Chambers 92-7, The 
southern face of this walling is in a very bad condition, so that it is impossible to ascertain its 
original thickness, which must have been considerable ; it now averages 6 feet in width. Its 


1 The surface of this pavement is 6-9 feet below datum, ie. about the same level as the base of the thin 


southern wall. 
9 At a level of 4:2 feet below datum. 3 Jts sill is 4°9 feet below datum. 
4 They reach to an average level of 3-2 feet below datum. 
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foundations have not yet been cleared. Two thin walls averaging 2 ft. 6 in. high, which 
appear to have been built in the Late Period, projec from its northern side. 

To the north of this mass of masonry there are three solid blocks of brickwork, of which 
the middle and largest is built in two seétions. Of these also the foundations have yet to be 
cleared. 

Very little of value was found in the ground around and in the vicinity of 89. Children 
seem to have played there, for no less than three pottery balls were unearthed (L 464, 
L 541, and L 512), and also a pottery animal (L 490). Four fank shells (L 393 and L 410) 
were probably throw-outs from a shell-worker’s shop. Four jars (L 443, L 475, L g11, and 
L. 540) were all the same shape as No. 46 in Pl. LXXX, a type which was exceptionally 
common in the Late Period. One of the curious cover-like objets (L 493), of which we 
do not as yet know the use, and of which some are illustrated in Pl. CKLVII, Nos. 30-6, 
was found in the enclosure 89. This was made of a hard black stone, and most closely 
resembles No. 35 in the plate. 

Block 11.—On the west of the open space (go) is a block of masonry of the Late Period, 
on which is a stretch of pavement that averages 15 inches in thickness.? A wall, 4 feet high, 
lies across this pavement at the east with its base resting on the pavement. Some distance to 
the east, again, there is yet another considerable stretch of pavement, 14 inches thick,? 
which also belongs to the Late Period. 

The presence of these walls and pavements, all in a sadly mutilated state, suggests 
that this portion of Block B was at one time covered with buildings, and it is probable that in 
ancient times, as well as in the Kushn period, this portion of L Area served as a quarry for 
bricks. A great deal of mud-filling was found in the vicinity, and upon it some of the later 
pavements rest. A broken seal (L 351), pictured in Pl. CX, 307, might have been dropped 
by one of the brick-robbers. It was found close to Block g, and lay just beneath the surface 
of the ground. Other objects found in the vicinity of 90 are: pottery balls (L 318, L. 324, and 
L. 357), two model pottery figures of cattle, very much mutilated (L 342 and L. 362), and 
a pottery cone of the type illustrated in Pl. CK XXIV, 11 and 12. 


Section C 


Section C, which is separated from Section B by a Street running E.-W., is divided 
into two blocks (Nos. 4 and 5), and is the most interesting part of L Area. This portion of 
the mound is fairly level with the result that comparatively little denudation has taken place 
and the doorways of the various chambers are more or less intact. Fortunately, but little 
remains of the buildings of the latter end of the Late Period, if, indeed, any covered this 
section. We have, therefore, been able to examine the structures of the Intermediate Period 
and the earlier part of the Late Period more fully than would have been possible if they 
had been cumbered with later material. 

Block 4.—Block 4, as may be seen in the plan, presents very unusual features. For 
convenience sake its southern portion will be described first (Pl. XX XIII, 4). 

Court 82 is bounded on three sides by a wall of the Intermediate Period. There was 
probably once a wall to the east also, but no trace of it remains and one can only conclude 
that it has been washed down the side of the mound, which is fairly steep at this point. 


1 Their bases lie 6-0 feet below datum. 2 It lies at the high level of 1 foot above datum. 
3 0:8 feet below datum. 
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The slope of the mound is now close to the eastern side of the large well in the space marked 
8s. This court averages 58 feet wide N.-S., and its southern wall, which is fairly 
well preserved, now Stands at an average height of 4 ft. 6 in. above the level to which we have 
cleared. Its foundations have not yet been reached. In the northern part of this court a 
seal (L742) was found, which is illustrated in Pl. CIX, 234. This probably belongs to the 
Late Period ; it lay beneath a massive burnt brick-filling that nearly filled up this court. 

In the remains of a chamber (85) there is a well, 7 ft. 5 in. in diameter, lined with a 
single thickness of wedge-shaped bricks, measuring 114 by 54 by 34 to 4f inches, This has 
not yet been cleared out. It is seen in Pl. XXXII, c. 

To the east of this Stru€ture are the remains of indefinite walling, which may belong 
to the Intermediate Period. These average 17 inches high and their bases 8°8 feet below 
datum. To the west of the well is a cross-wall of Intermediate date, 2 feet thick and 
2 ft. 3 in. high. Farther to the west, again, there is a mass of masonry (84) of the Late 
Period, some 3 ft. 4 in. high (PI. XXXVIJ, e). This is part of a massive brick-filling that was 
found to extend throughout the court and which we had partially to remove in order to 
examine the walls. The exa¢t object of this brick-filling is difficult to determine unless it was 
provided to form an exceptionally firm foundation for a building above it that has quite 
disappeared. The bricks of this filling were well laid with mud-mortar, their axes running 
E.—W., and the highest part reached the top of the Intermediate Period wall to the west, whereas 
it gradually petered out to the east, together with the walls that enclosed it on either side. 

In Chamber 83 there are remains of paving of the Late Period,? with a thin 
wall 19 inches high resting on it to the east. Before being cleared, these structures were 
entirely covered by the filling described above. In the Court 82 were found a piece of crystal 
(L 441) and a bead (L 453). Chamber 84 yielded two beads (L 662 and L 663), the first of 
which is illustrated in Pl. CXLVI, 2, and a fragment of a steatite seal (L. 661) pictured in 
Pl. CX, 264. The paucity of objeéts in this courtyard was remarkable ; those that were 
found probably belong to the Late Period, as much débris still remains concealing the 
Intermediate structures beneath. 

The northern portion of Block 4 (Pl. XXXVI, 2) was originally a large hall of the 
Intermediate Period which appears to have been entirely covered in, the roof being supported 
by twenty rectangular piers averaging ¢ feet by 3 ft. 4 in. in thickness. Owing to alterations 
which were made later, not all these piers can now be traced, but we have undoubted 
evidence that originally there were five piers in each row ; two rows on the western side of 
the hall are intaét. The two eastern rows are not so well preserved, but traces of two piers 
Still remain in the row on the extreme eaét, which are slightly thinner in the E.-W. 
direction ; i.e. 3 feet thick instead of 3 ft. 6 in. The distances between the piers in the same 
row average 9 ft. 7 in., the variation never exceeding 3 inches. This remarkable accuracy 
was not observed in the spacing of the rows ; for the three western aisles vary in width from 
i4 ft. 2 in. to 15 feet, whereas the two easternmost rows are 13 ft. 6 in. apart. This lay-out 
is, on the whole, very satisfactory, and argues great proficiency on the part of the masons. 
Gypsum as well as mud-mortar was used in erecting these columns, as elsewhere in the 
building. The bricks were laid in alternate headers and stretchers, closers being used to break 
the perpends where required. The masonry, however, does not show the same skill as the 
lay-out, the joints between the bricks varying considerably (P]. XXXVIII, d). The sizes of 
the bricks used were :—11 by 2°25 by 5°5 inches ; 11°25 by 2°25 by 5°5 inches ; 10°75 by 


+ This well is of unusual size and somewhat roughly built ; mdeed, it may possibly be unsafe to call it a well before 
further clearance. Its present top is 6-6 feet below datum, 
9 89 feet below datum. 
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2's by 54 inches, The bricks used in the later partitions measure 10 by 2°75 by 5 inches 
and 11 by 2°5 by 5°5 inches. 

Each row of piers rests on a footing, or continuous foundation wall, running 
N.-S., which averages 1 ft, 2 in. high and projeéts 6 inches beyond the eastern and 
western faces of the piers (PI. XXXVI, c).1 The footing has only been examined beneath the 
northernmost piers, for to lay the foundations bare as far as the southern end of the hall would 
necessitate destroying the pavements between the piers, to be described later. 

These foundation walls are very roughly built, each course projecting slightly beyond 
the course below ; and the courses themselves are irregular and undulate considerably, owing 
to the fact that the ground was not properly levelled before they were laid. Their number 
also varies with the inequalities of the ground. 

The best preserved piers are those on the western side of the hall. Owing to 
weathering, the remains of the piers become shorter and shorter, the farther they are to the 
east, until the tops of the two surviving columns in the easternmost row have almost 
disappeared, 

During the Late Period this pillared hall was partitioned off in places by building walls 
between the piers (PI. XX XVIII, ¢). The columns to the eagt of the aisle marked 24 were 
linked together by two facing walls, each one brick (i.e. 11 inches) thick, the space between 
which was filled up with broken brick and general débris ; and the eastern of these two wall- 
faces was buttressed to strengthen it. Though the outer surfaces are good, the inner surface 
of each wall-face is very rough. No mortar was used to bind the filling. ‘The hall was also 
partitioned at the south by a wall of the Late Period, 2 feet wide, with a doorway 3 ft. 2 in. 
wide at the eastern end, The eastern jamb of this doorway was rebated, presumably to take 
a wooden door. The sill is well preserved and the western jamb is 13 inches high.* 

At the same time strips of pavement, arranged in a peculiar way not found elsewhere 
at Mohenjo-daro, were laid down between the columns. 

In the northern portion of the western side of the hall (25), there are two strips between 
the wall and the first row of piers, The strip against the wall is only 1 ft. 114 in. wide, and 
the parallel strip is 2 ft. 104 in. wide. In both, the paving is especially well preserved at 
the southern end, where there is a cross pavement on which is the wall that here partitions the 
original hall. Lach strip of pavement is neatly bordered with bricks set on edge, as in the 
ablution places of this and other parts of Mohenjo-daro. ‘I‘hese bricks stand 54 inches above 
the pavement. 

There are similar strips of pavement in the next two aisles (24 and 23) (Pl. XXXV, 0), 
and the easternmost pavement of all is 3 ft. 54 in. wide. ‘These strips are also carefully 
bordered with bricks set on edge (PI. XXXIV, a). 

In each aisle there is a Strip of unpaved ground made of loose débris between the 
pavements, the meaning of which it is difficult to fathom (Pl. XX XV, ©). ‘These unpaved strips 
average 3 ft. 6 in. in width, and have a roughly built edging of bricks placed as headers, which 
may have been provided to prevent the bricks at the edges of the pavements from collapsing 
into the unpaved portions, It has been suggested that these spaces between the pavements 
were at one time raised and used as benches of some sort. If this was so, it is surprising that 
some trace of them has not been left, for though a great deal of destruction has taken place in 
this hall, but little attempt has been made to remove the paved walks, which would surely 
have suffered also with the removal of the supposed benches. Moreover, the edges of the 
pavements are more or less intact. 


1 ‘The top of the footing averages 14-1 feet below datum. ® The level of this sill is 8-1 feet below datum. 
8 See supra, pp. 23-4, where a different view is taken.—[Ep.} 
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The bricks used for these Strips of pavement measure 10 by § by 24 inches. They are 
exceedingly well made, and appear to have been cut down from a larger size of brick, judging 
from the saw-like marks that are Still visible. In some cases bricks even of this size were too 
large to fill up various interstices and were cut down to make them fit ; for instance, bricks 
measuring 10 by 2} by 2} inches and 10 by 3} by 33 inches were found. 

The bricks were all laid with their axes running with the axes of the pavements. None 
shows evidence of the wear that would be caused by the constant passage of feet, though at 
the southern end of the eastern pavement of aisle 23 there is a shallow circular depression 
which looks as though it had been hollowed out to hold a medium-sized jar. There is a 
similar, but more irregularly shaped depression at the northern end of the same walk, and both 
hollows are in the middle of the walk. 

Despite the care expended in laying these paved walks, which are over a foot, i.e., five 
courses, thick, a certain amount of subsidence has taken place, especially in the middle axis. 
The average level of the pathways—and they all agree with one another very closely—is 
8°5 feet below datum. In two of the longer paths there seems to be a definite slope of 2 inches 
in 15 feet towards the north. This slope might, of course, be due either to subsidence or to 
errors in laying, but more probably it was expressly arranged for drainage. That these paths 
were constantly washed down is strongly suggested by the edging on each side, which is 
exactly like the edging round every ablution place at Mohenjo-daro. The mortar used in 
laying these pavements was mud, but very little was required owing to the fineness of the 
joints between the bricks.! On this account, it was difficult to remove the bricks for 
examination. 

The pavements in Rooms 26, 27, and 28, on the southern side of the partition wall of 
the Late Period mentioned above, were laid down at the same time, and are continuous with 
the strips just described. But, later again, this seftion of the original hall was further 
subdivided into separate rooms. 

The pavement of Room 28, which measures 22 feet N.-S. and 7 ft. 3 in. E.-W., 
has been badly damaged, but enough remains to show that it was of exactly the same nature 
as that in the hall to the north of it, and there is only a difference of an inch between the 
levels. Another entrance into this room, at the southern end of the western wall of the 
original hall, was so carefully blocked up that it is impossible to determine the level of the 
original sill. This door was filled in early in the Late Period. The top of the wall here is 
2 ft. 2 in. high above the paving ; its base has not yet been cleared. 

Room 27 is partially partitioned off on the east by a wall that was constructed early in 
the Late Period, which conneéts the Intermediate pier with the wall of the same date to the 
south. The tops of the pier and of the wall contiguous to it are 5°9 feet below datum ; the 
base of this wall rests on the pavement of this part of the great hall. The pavement of this 
room is better preserved than that of the adjoining room (26) on the east. A quantity of 
Sank shells—sixteen of them in perfect condition (L_ 440)—were found mixed with pottery at 
a level of 24 to 3 feet above the pavement ; they must clearly be of the same date as the 
very late partition wall between this room and 28.2. In Chamber 27 were also found the 
following objedts, all of which belong to the latter end of the Late Period : two round pieces 
of shell inlay (L 451); a barrel-shaped bead of Steatite carved with a trefoil pattern 
(L 445), illustrated in Pl, CXLVI, 53, and Pl. CLII, 17; and a copper tablet (L 461), 
pictured in Pl. CXVII, 4. 


1 In contradiétinGion to the walls, the pavements are usually, if not always, laid in mud.—{E ».} 
7 This partition wall ftands 2 ft. 5 in, high. Its base is 7-9 feet below datum, and its sill 5-9 feet below datum. 
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The eastern portion of Room 26 has been so badly damaged that its exact dimensions Pottery. 
cannot be determined. Its length from north to south is 22 feet. In the S.E. 
corner there is a mass of masonry consigting of walls of the Late Period, which were 
presumably built some time after the laying of the pavement. The average level of the tops 
of this complex of walls is 8 feet below datum, and the top of the earlier wall that they 
lie against is but a few inches lower. ‘The western portion of the chamber is inta¢t and 
Pl. XXXIV, ¢ and d, show the well-preserved paving here. Lying on this pavement were 
nine pottery beakers, one of which is illustrated in Pl]. LX XX, 21 (L 487, L 488, and L 489). 
With these were a fragment of steatite inlay (I. 460) and a piece of crystal of irregular 
shape (I. 465). 
The very long chamber (20 and 21) was sadly mishandled and altered in the Late Period. 
That this also was a part of the large pillared hall is proved by the two piers incorporated in 
its eastern wall. It is possible that another column of the row is incorporated in the piece 
of late walling at the northern end of the eastern side of the chamber, but to test this point 
the wall would have to be removed. 
At the southern end of the chamber are the remains of an Intermediate Period wall, Brick bench. 
only 7 inches or so high.) On the western side of the chamber a long brick bench, built in 
the Late Period and averaging 18 inches in height,® is built against the foundations of the 
earlier piers (Pl. XXXII, c, and Pl. XXXYV, d). 
At the southern end of this bench, which is uniform in level along its entire length, 
there is a square pier-like mass of masonry, 2 ft. 8 in. high, whose base regts on the bench. 
Beyond the ends of the bench the bases of the later walling that connect the Intermediate 
Period piers can be seen. This chamber (20 and 21) seems to have been entirely paved in 
the Late Period, for fragments of paving, one brick thick, were found here and there.® 
The remains of an early drain lie beneath the northern end of the eastern wall. The Drain. 
sides of this drain are one brick, i.e., 11 inches, thick, the bricks being arranged as stretchers, 
and the channel of the drain is 5 inches wide and deep, and slopes towards the south. The 
two piers which rest on this drain are very badly damaged owing to their being very close 
to the edge of the mound (Pl. XXXII, ¢). 
In the region marked 19 there is a patch of Late Period walling, a little over 1 foot high, 
resting upon masonry of the Intermediate Period. A patch of pavement (?) immediately 
to the east is 18 inches thick and from its level appears to belong to the Intermediate Period. 
Two model pottery bulls (1. 796 and L 797) and a pottery jar (L. 813) of a type similar to 
No, 56 in Pl. LX XX, were found at a level a little above this pavement. 
In the N.E. corner of 21 were found the remains of a doorway of the Late Period, Recess. 
3 ft. 4in. wide. The sill had been entirely removed, but the two jambs are well preserved 
and stand ¢ ft. gin. high (Pl. XXXV, ¢). In the northern wall of this chamber, which is 
of Intermediate date, there is a long narrow recess, 7 ft. 6 in. in length by 10 inches wide. 
This was at first thought to be the result of building a thin wall upon a thicker one, but the 
Style of masonry is the same throughout, and, moreover, the recess is not continued for the 
whole length of the wall.* 
In the northern part of Chambers 20 and 21 were found a pottery jar (L. 710), illustrated Objects found. 
in Pi, LXXX, 49, a shell bead of disc form (I. 712), and three cylindrical steatite beads 


1 ts base is r1°5 feet below datum. 2 The base of this bench is 11°8 feet below datum, 

® Ata level of 9°2 feet below datum. * The bottom of this drain averages 12°1 feet below datum, 
5.The foundations of the later walling are 9:3 feet below datum. 

© The top of this wall is 5-6 feet, the recess ro feet, and the base of the wall 11-3 feet below datum. 
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(L711) In Pl. CXLV, 3 and 46, are pictured two more beads from this same place (L 687 
and L 682), and a third bead (L 689) is shown in Pl. CXLVI, 31. From the southern end 
come five pottery jars (L 629) similar in shape to Pl. LXXX, 48. All these objects are 
referable tothe Late Period and were found approximately at the level of the sill in the N.E. 
corner of the chamber. 

Room 22 was divided off from the aisle marked 23 by a partition wall built in the Late 
Period. This wall étands nearly 4 feet high, above a considerable extent of pavement, 
13 inches thick! A large opening, 8 ft. 10 in. wide, in the northern wall of this chamber 
seems to have been the principal entrance to the original pillared hall. The western wall 
is now only 17 inches high? 

The copper tablet (L 982) shown in Pl. CX VII, 13, was found in this chamber, together 
with some circular pieces of shell inlay (L 757), and the red carnelian bead mottled with 
white (L 993), illustrated in Pl. CKLV, 26, and again in Pl. CLII, 18. 

The wall upon the eastern side of the original pillared hall has, unfortunately, been 
destroyed by denudation. But, taking into consideration the faét that it could hardly have 
extended much farther to the eaét, and allowing for its being the same distance from the 
easternmost row of piers, we can estimate the size of the hall to have been 87 ft. 6 in. N.-S. 
by 85 feet E—W., that is, pradtically square. The substantial nature of the brick piers 
suggests that the roof was very heavy. Indeed, the beams which supported it must have 
been over 14 feet long. There is a possibility that the shorter spaces between the piers were 
arched over; but corbelling is the only form of arching that has been met with at 
Mohenjo-daro up to the present. For the spaces, averaging g ft. 7 in., between the pillars 
to have been arched in this way would postulate a very high roof indeed, unless they were 
partially corbelled and partially bridged with timber. Moreover, the exceptional thinness of 
the enclosure walls of the hall compared with its size suggests that the roof could not have 
been very high or it would have tended to thrust them outwards, despite the substantial 
support of the piers. 

In the destroyed N.W. corner of the hall there are remains of structures of the 
Intermediate Period, chiefly <tretches of pavement (34 and 36), whose upper surface is 
14°1 feet below datum level (Pl. XX XV, 4). As the latter is practically the level of the footing 
that carries the brick piers, it seems evident that we have here the remains of the original 
pavement of the hall before it was altered and re-paved in the Late Period. Both stretches 
of pavement (34 and 36) are at exactly the same level, and each has a thin brick wall along 
two sides, averaging 12 inches high. The fragment of wall to the north of these broken 
pavements appears to be all that is left at this point of the enclosure wall of the hall. It now 
Stands about 1 foot high. 

Owing to the destruction of parts of the outer wall of the pillared hall, we are unable to 
say with certainty how many entrances it had, What appears from its great width, 
8 ft, 10 in., to have been the principal entrance is situated in the north wall of Chamber 22, 
ie., exactly in the middle of the northern wall of the original hall. The sill of this doorway 
is at a level of 13°9 feet below datum, or just about 2 inches higher than the footing on which 
the rectangular columns of the hall rest. The jambs on each side of this sill average over 
6 feet in height, and the base of the wall here agrees very closely with the foundations of 
the piers. 

There was another, but much less important, entrance in the S.W. corner of 
the hall before its alteration in the Late Period. This is from Chamber 29, which is 


1 The level of the pavement is 10 3 feet below datum. ® Its base is 15'2 feet below datum. 
3 Its base is 15-4 feet below datum, about the same level as the base of the footing below the piers of the hall, 
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7 ft. 6 in. square and of Intermediate date, through a doorway in its eastern wall measuring 
2 ft. 6 in. wide, which was very carefully blocked up; so well, indeed, that it has proved impossible 
to ascertain the level of its sill! As the base of the wall in which this doorway is situated has 
not yet been cleared, it is possible that the sill will eventually be found at a lower level. 

In Chamber 29 a fragment of a seal was found (L 899), which from its position can 
be dated to the Late Period. This is illustrated in Pl. CX, 275. From the adjoining 
Chamber 30 came the broken chert burnisher (L 514) pictured in Pl. CKXX, 32, a small 
pottery vessel (L 509), illustrated in Pl. LXXX, 66, together with a second one like it 
(I. $10), a round piece of shell inlay (L. 506), and, lastly, a pottery sling-ball (L513). All 
these articles belong to the Late Period. 

Very little of value was found in the débris that filled the pillared hall :—two copper 
tablets (L 454 and L 456), the second of which is pictured in Pl. CXVIII, 6, one chert 
weight (L 544), a cone-shaped pottery bead (L 557), a pottery jar-cover (L 562), two 
pottery cones (L 564 and L 565) similar to Nos. 11 and 12 in Pl. CKXXIV, and a piece 
of shell inlay (L. 564). Unfortunately, nothing was found that helps us in any way to interpret 
the use of the building, beyond the fact that at the latter end of the Late Period it seems to 
have been occupied by one or more shell-cutters, who left behind them a large quantity 
of both perfect and sawn-up Sank shells (PI. CLVI, 20-23), as well as pieces of inlay and 
beads made from this material. These objeéts, which were found in the partitioned-off 
apartments on the south of the hall, some lying on the carly paving of the Late Period and 
others at some distance above it, show that the hall had lost its original importance and was 
eventually used as a workshop. In some parts, the Late floor was still in use ; in others 
a flooring of mud was made at a higher level. Twenty-three shells were found in 
Chamber 27 alone. 

Judging from the absence of walling at the western end of Chamber 14, which lies 
to the north of the pillared hall, it seems that it was a long hall, 12 ft. 6 in. wide. Its walls, 
however, are not Sstriftly parallel. Their tops average 4°2 feet below datum and their 
foundations descend deeply. There is a blocked-up entrance at its eastern end, a little over 
4 feet wide, with a well preserved sill.2. The foundations of the northern wall of the chamber 
have not yet been examined, but it varies greatly in height. A number of beads (L 746), 
mostly of disc form and cut from steatite, were found scattered about this hall. One bead 
of a new form (L 749) is illustrated in Pl. CKLVI, 16. A long piece of inlay, made of shell 
and of rectangular shape, was also found here (L 745). 

To the north of this long hall there are three curious construdtions of brick, one hidden 
below some later brickwork to the east, which exaétly resemble the circular open-work walls 
placed around young trees in modern times to proteét them. These guards, if we may so call 
them, are roughly made and average 3 feet in diameter on the inside and 3 feet high? One 
can be seen in the bottom right-hand corner of Pl. XXXV, 4. With no Stretch of the 
imagination these structures could be regarded as a¢tual tree-guards, and they seem from 
their very great depth to belong to the period of a building or buildings lying buried beneath 
the foundations of the columned hall. That trees were especially planted to beautify a temple 
or sacred enclosure and that they were provided with guards is well known from ancient 
Egypt of the period of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and it is highly probable that trees were so 
planted in even earlier periods. There is no reason, therefore, why the same practice 
should not have prevailed at Mohenjo-daro. 


1 This doorway can judt be seen in Pl. XXXV, a. 2 6-8 feet below datum. 
5 They are at the very low level of 20-4 feet below datum. 
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To the west of these guards, there is a fragment of pavement, 1 foot thick, whose 
surface is 14°6 feet below datum. This is at about the same level as pavements 34 
and 36 to the south of it, and may, therefore, belong to the same period or complex 
of buildings. Juét below the surface of the ground, immediately above pavement 34, the 
piece of painted pottery was found that is illustrated in Pl, XCI, 27. It is probably of 


Intermediate date. 
Block 5.—This was probably an annexe of the block just described, with which some of 


its walls are in alignment. It lay beneath a small mound that was only slightly lower than 
the highest part of the I. Area ; and it was probably the number and comparatively small 
size of the rooms that led to its better preservation. 

Room 16 is irregular in form owing to reconstruction and later additions. A curious 
feature is a semi-circular brick wall, one brick (i.e., 11 inches) thick, in the centre of the 
chamber ; it is § inches high. Another patch of brickwork to the north of it averages 
1§ inches high and is about the same level. A seal (L 702) found in this chamber is 
illustrated in Pl. CXIV, 5264, a glazed steatite spacer (L703) is seen in Pl. CXLVI, 8, 
and a copper bangle (I. 713) is pictured in Pl. CXLIII, 26. 

There is a small Stairway, 1 ft. 10 in, wide and § feet high, at the northern end of 
the chamber, with five treads left, each g inches wide and on an average 1 foot high 
(PI. XXXV, 2). From the fact that the floor below the bottom step is 3°8 feet below datum, 
these Steps seem to belong to the latter end of the Late Period. On cither side of the stairway 
there is a hollow mass of masonry, perhaps intended to form a kind of platform, to which 
the stairs led up. 

On the eastern side of the chamber there are remains of a footing or wall which appears 
to belong to the Late Period. The mass of brickwork against the southern end of this wall 
is also of the same date. It appears to be a pavement, as it is now only 4} inches thick, and 
its upper surface is at about the same level as the top of the wall.t 

Room 1 has been badly damaged by the total collapse of its eastern wall ; the slope of 
the mound is very Steep at this point. The walls at the north and south are of the Inter- 
mediate Period and average a little over 5 feet high.2 The same two walls are prolonged 
well to the west and enclose Chambers 9, 10, and 11 also, the northern wall even forming 
part of Chamber 15. The cross-walls that separate these chambers from one another 
are of later date with foundations averaging 8°55 feet below datum. No antiquities were 
found in Chamber 1. 

Room 2 has also been sadly damaged, only two walls remaining. A thin wall of the 
Late Period on the west is a little higher than most of the Late Period walls in this 
block. This wall has a footing, 64 inches wide, just above its base, and its irregular top 
averages 3 feet high. 

Room 4 measures 10 feet N.-S. and 11 feet EW. Its northern and southern walls, 
as Stated before, are of the Intermediate Period, but there are traces here and there of their 
having been raised in the Late Period. With their additions they average 5 feet in height. 
There is a broad footing, 9 inches in width, on the northern side of this chamber, which marks 
the level of its Late Period pavement? In this chamber were found the curious shell object 
(L 781) that is illustrated in Pl. CLVI, 11, and the two beads (L 743 and L 744) illustrated 
in Pl. CKLVII, 4 and Pl. CKLV, 47. Other objects include the core of a Sank shell (L 780) 


and a pottery ring stand (L 781). 


1 7-9 feet below detum. ® Their bases average 12°4 feet below datum. 
3 4-6 feet below datum. 
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Room 5 measures 16 ft. gin. N.-S. and 19 feet E—W. In its northern wall there is 
an entrance, 2 ft. 8 in. wide, into Chamber 9. The sill of this doorway + is on the same level 
as a footing along the wall and its jambs still stand a little over 3} feet high. It is possible 
that there was another entrance into this chamber at the southern end of the eastern 
wall, but where this wall ends is not at all clear owing to denudation. ‘The top of the western 
wall of the chamber averages 4 ft. 6in. high. Near the S.E. corner of the room is 
a fragment of the original paving, 8 inches thick. As this pavement is lower by 18 inches 
than the sill of the doorway in the northern wall, it must be of earlier date. A spacer (L 725) 
made of steatite and similar in form to No. 2 in Pl. CXLVII, but slightly longer, was found 
here, as also a circular piece of shell inlay (I. 726). Both were found above the level of the 
pavement and belong to the Late Period. 

The dimensions of Chamber 6 are 16 feet E.-W. by 8 ft. 6in. N.-S. Its eastern wall 
has been badly damaged, but enough remains to fix the size of the chamber. In the western 
portion of this room a large Stone was found, apparently im sitw, measuring 2 feet by 1 ft. 7 in. 
by 1 ft. bin. (Pl. XX XVIII, 4). It is a natural boulder, dark brown in colour and with 
a hardness of ¢ or over. Its top is flat and polished, and it was possibly used by a leather- 
cutter or sandal-maker. In the N.W. corner is a block of masonry, 2 ft. 1in. high, 
which belongs to the latter end of the Late Period, for the base of the Late wall against 
which it lies is 3 ft. 4in. lower.t This wall stands 4 ft. 7 in. high. The chamber contained 
no small antiquities and was filled up with a quantity of broken brick mixed with other débris, 
pottery fragments, and a large amount of slag, the residue of a brick kiln. 

Chamber 7 averages 9 ft. Gin. E.-W., and 8 ft. roin. N.-S. Three of its walls 
apparently belong to the beginning of the Late Period, for their foundations descend some 
way® The eastern wall of this chamber is a later addition, and its base is 5 ft. 6 in. above 
those of the other walls. Two beads, one barrel-shaped and made of limestone (L 716) and 
the other of disc-form and cut from steatite (L. 717), were found in this room together with 
the bearded pottery head (L 722) that is pictured in Pl. XCV, 15 and 16. 

The brick pavement of this chamber, if indeed it ever had one, must have been entirely 
removed in ancient times. Its level was probably the same as that of the doorway that 
Still exists in its N.W. corner with jambs standing only 1 foot high. The western 
wall has been considerably thickened, the base of the addition, which is 12 inches thick, being 
a little above that of the wall against which it is placed. The base of the latter, which is 
2 ft. 2 in. high, is 8°8 feet below datum. 

Chamber 8, which is slightly irregular in shape, and Chamber 5 formed a single room 
before the partition wall was built across it. Along part of its western wall there lies a 
Strip of walling or, more likely, a pavement of the Late Period, which is 14 inches thick.® 
But few objects were found in this chamber ; they comprise :—a pottery jar-cover (L 655), 
a barrel-shaped bead of steatite (LL 656), a reCtangular piece of inlay (I. 657), and a second 
bead (L 660), which is reproduced in Pl. CXLVI, 8. A decorated Steatite bead (L 668) 
from this chamber is illustrated in P1. CXLVI, 49. 

Room 9 is 10 feet square. On its southern side is the doorway into Room § which 
has already been described. This apartment has not been entirely cleared ; for here is the 
survey point by which we have fixed all the levels in the L Area. 

It will be noticed that Rooms 10 and 11 are similar to Nos. 1, 4, and g ; indeed, 


they were all made during the latter end of the Late Period by building cross-walls between 
1 4:8 feet below datum. 89-7 feet below datum. 
© Their bases average 11'7 feet below datum. 4 Its sill is 6-6 feet below datum. 


5 Its base is 13-9 feet below datum. 
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the two long walls of Intermediate date. There is nothing left of the pavements of 
Chambers 9, 10, and 11, but a footing that runs along the inside of the northern and southern 
walls, averaging 4°: feet below datum, indicates the probable pavement level. Only in 
Chamber 11 were any objects found. These comprise a sling-stone (L. 730) illustrated in 
Pl. CXXX, 4, a cylindrical Reatite bead (I. 731), a barrel-shaped bead of the same material 
(L 732), and a triangular gamesman (I. 734) made in faience ; this last is similar in shape and 
material to Nos. 40 and 41 in Pl). CLII. 

Between Chambers 10 and 11 there is a doorway, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, with a well preserved 
sill! Its jambs are in good order and stand over 2 feet high, which is also the average height 
of the walls in the immediate vicinity. 

Block 11.—To the north of these rooms, an immensely thick N.-S. wall of the Inter- 
mediate Period was found, from either end of which subsidiary walls run eastwards. Of the 
southern of these, the eastern end now measures 13 ft. 2 in. in thickness, but it was probably 
once much thicker, as its northern face has been destroyed. The main mass of this walling 
appears to be no less than 28 feet thick. We have made cuttings in it to ascertain whether 
it contained chambers or a filling, but it has proved to be solid brickwork throughout. 
Unfortunately, this wall has been badly damaged by brick-robbers owing to its prominence, 
and we have no means of knowing whether its upper portion contained chambers, which seems 
quite likely. ‘Though the faces of this wall are well built, the bricks between them are laid 
somewhat irregularly and there is frequently more than an inch of mud-mortar in the joints 
and between the courses. 

Between this very thick masonry and the northern wall of Chambers 1-15, there is 
a space varying from 8 inches below to well over 1 foot wide at the tops of the walls, since the 
faces of both these adjacent walls have a pronounced batter. ‘The southern wall is 5 degrees 
and the northern wall 4 degrees from the vertical, The southern wall has also a slight 
footing.? The faces of both walls are good, the bricks being laid in alternate headers and 
Stretchers and bound with gypsum and mud-mortar. The average size of the bricks used 
is 11 by 5 by 2% inches. 

Owing to the depredations of brick-robbers, the northern subsidiary wall is lower than 
the southern wall. The levels below datum of the three corners of this mass of walling which 
still remain are given in the footnote below. 

On the top of this wall (Seétion 12), north of Chamber 11, was found the black 
Steatite seal (L785) which is illustrated in Pl. CXV, 542. From its level it belongs to the 
Late Period. 


Section D 


Seftion D is separated from Section C by a Street averaging 9 feet in width (40) 
(Pl. XXXII, 4), at the southern end of which is a much-damaged drain, 5 inches wide and 
deep, which is still covered in places with bricks laid flatwise. This drain slopes towards the 
north at an incline of 1 ft. 5} in. in a length of 32 feet and eventually peters out. The top 
of the cover of the drain at its northern end is 6-4 feet below datum, and it therefore belongs 


1 Level 5°8 fect below datum. * Ata level of 11-4 feet below datum. 

3 S.E. Corner Top, 6-3 feet; base, (?). S.W. Corner:—TTop, 5-1 feet; base, 17°3 feet. N.W. Corner: 
—Top, 15°6 feet; base, 17-4 feet. The base levels of the two inner corners do not agree with those of the 
outer corners; they average only 13:9 feet below datum. Probably the ground was not levelled before the laying 
of the foundations. 
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to the Late Period. At the south, the drain turns to the east at right-angles along the street 
between Blocks B and C, and is lost beneath a pavement of the Late Period. 

On the west, a short stretch of Intermediate walling at the southern end of the street 
is followed by a narrow wall of the Late Period, 3 ft. 2 in. high.! Proceeding ¢till farther 
to the north, there are the wide foundations of another Late wall which averages 
1 foot high.2 And beyond this, at the northern end of the street, some rather indefinite 
masonry, also of the Late Period, still Stands about 1 ft. 8 in, high. 

The three blocks into which Section D is divided are separated from each other by thick 
walls of the Intermediate Period. 

Block 1.—Block 1 is self-contained and is enclosed by Late Period walling, except on 
the southern side, where some remains of earlier walling appear. Unfortunately, owing to 
much denudation and brick-robbing, but few of the doorways remain, the greater part of what 
is left being merely the foundations of walls. 

Chamber 41 in the N.E. corner of the block is somewhat out of the square ; 
it averages 14 feet long I..—-W. by 7 feet N.-S. The N.E. corner is about 2 feet 
high. In its southern wall is a doorway only 2 feet wide and with no trace of asill. There 
was no pavement in this chamber, and it was practically bare of antiquities, except for the 
interesting piece of shell-inlay (I. 508) illustrated in Pl. CLV, 51. 

Chamber 42 is more interesting. Its southern and eastern walls, the former of which 
rests on an earlier wall of the same period, are of Late date. The eastern wall now Stands 
only 14 inches high. A well-defined footing, 5°2 feet below datum, on the southern side of 
the chamber gives us the probable level of the now destroyed pavement and the height of the 
lower wall, of which the footing forms a part. At the western end of the chamber is a ring 
of bricks, 2 ft. 2 in. in diameter inside, made of a double thickness of brick, i.¢., ¢ inches, 
placed in two layers with their ends upwards. The top of the ring, which is some 5 inches 
below the level of the footing of this chamber, probably served as a jar-stand. ‘The top of 
a piece of thin walling to the east of this ring is on about the same level. Three small broken 
pieces of ivory and a few fragments of corroded copper were all that was found in this room. 

Chamber 43 measures 12 ft. 2 in. E.—W. by 7 ft. 4in. N.-S. Three large storage jars 
found in it were too badly broken to be reconstructed. The N.W. corner, which 
is also the corner of the block, is 2 feet high. At the S.E. corner of the chamber, 
a later wall lies partly on the Intermediate wall, and is continued to the south where it forms 
a mass of somewhat indefinite walling in the N.E. corner of Chamber 44. A pottery 
bull (L763) and a piece of shell-inlay (I. 764) were the only antiquities that were found here. 

Chamber 44 is a long narrow apartment, measuring 62 feet long N.—S. by an average 
of 10 feet wide. Its eastern wall, which is 3 feet thick and was originally well built, is 
2ft. 7 in. high.’ This wall is now very indefinite, especially at its northern end, owing to 
alterations. From the faét that two, if not three, piers are incorporated in it, it seems that this 
long corridor-like apartment 44 was cut off from a large hall, leaving Chamber 45, at some 
date not long after the hall was built. ‘The thin wall at the southern end of the chamber on 
the eastern side is just under 2 feet in thickness and is 2 feet high. 

At the southern end of Chamber 44 (PI. XXXVII, 2), there is a well-constructed 
ablution place. Its bricks measure 10 by 54 by 24 inches, having, perhaps, been cut down from 
a larger size. This floor is laid in two courses : first, bricks of ordinary size, 11 by 5 by 


1 ts base is 6-4 feet below datum. 2 Base 4:4 feet below datum. 
® The base of this is 6-95 feet below datum. * Its base is 4:8 feet below datum. 
5 ‘The foundations of this wall average 3-9 feet below datum. 
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24 inches, then a layer of ashes 2} inches thick, on which were laid the smaller bricks above- 
mentioned. Around the bath, which slopes southwards,' there is the usual border of bricks 
set on edge and standing 2} inches above the level of the pavement. A low wall, 1 ft. 6 in. 
in height, rests on the western end of the ablution pavement. In the middle of the chamber, 
a little to the north of the bath, there is a fragment of the original paving, 4°6 feet below datum. 
A colle&tion of thirty-five sank shells was found in the chamber above pavement level, many 
whole and others partly sawn up. Except for these, the chamber contained nothing of 
importance. 

Chamber 46 is of great interest. It seems originally to have been a large hall whose 
roof was supported by rectangular piers, of which four and possibly a fifth still remain. Some 
of these piers are seen in P]. XXXVII, 6. And it may be that yet more will be found 
when the later constructions that still encumber a great portion of this block have been 
removed. The four existing piers vary slightly in size ; they average 6 feet by 3 ft. 6 in. in 
thickness and 1 ft. gin. in height.2 Exaétly how many piers there originally were it is 
impossible to say without further clearance. But it is probable that if they were all the same 
distance apart, namely, 7 ft. 8 in., there were two rows of five piers each. The remaining 
piers cannot be compared in point of accuracy with those of the great hall in Section C, though 
they are in a better state of preservation. The hall in Section C was probably built first, 
and this later hall was perhaps a poor imitation of it. 

The three piers that still remain of the western row are in a fairly good state of 
preservation, but the southernmost is now considerably smaller than the others and measures 
sft. 2 in. long by 2 ft. to in. in thickness. A footing on the eastern and southern sides of 
this pier, however, seems formerly to have been part of it ; if this was so, this pier would agree 
in size with the others. 

In the northern end of this chamber there are five circular pits, averaging 2 feet in 
inside diameter and made of a double thickness of bricks placed on end. These were 
evidently made to hold large storage jars. ‘That they are of early date is clearly proved by 
a pier having been built partly over one of them. The best preserved pit was full of 
egg-shaped pieces of badly burnt clay of unknown use, all very much of the same size and 
averaging 4 inches long by 2} inches in diameter. These are the exact shape of sling-balls, 
but larger in size. A few painted potsherds were found in this portion of the block, but the 
painting was confined to plain bands of black. This part of Chamber 45 was, apparently, 
occupied at the end of the Late Period by shell-workers, for five whole sank shells (L 579) 
as well as numerous pieces of unfinished shell-inlay (L 494, L 517-22, L 549, L $52, and 
L 561) were found here. Some of the latter were of the shape illuétrated in Pl. CLV, 
33. An unusual piece of inlay (L 568) is shown in Pl. CLV, 64. Amongst other finds 
were two irregular pieces of crystal (I. 483) and a bead (L sso, Pl. CXLV, 8). Seven 
pottery jars (L 546-7), all of the type illustrated in Pl. LXXX, 44, certainly belong to the 
Late Period. 

In the latest period there seems to have been an entrance into Chamber 45 from 
Chamber 44 by a doorway at the northern end of the eastern wall of the latter chamber. This 
was partially blocked up, but its sill seems to have been on the same level as the fragment 
of pavement, one brick thick, to the east of it, namely, 6°1 feet below datum. 

Chamber 47, which was built within the hall during the Late Period, had a pavement 
6% inches thick The thick wall west and south of this pavement, now only 44 inches high, 


1 To a level of 3°: feet below datum. ® Their bases are at an average level of 5-8 feet below datum. 
2 Its surface is 3°4 feet below datum. 
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muét have been part of the original walling of the chamber. A door-socket (L 436) and a 
Sank shell (L. 435) were lying on the pavement. 

The structures immediately to the south of 47 in the space marked 48 are very indefinite. 
To the east there is a Stretch of pavement of the Late Period, 84 inches thick, which in all 
probability is part of the pavement of the original hall) The walling on the south, a little 
over 1 foot high, is a later addition, for its foundations are 2 feet above the pavement. 
Nothing whatever of interest was found in this space. 

Chamber 49, which measures 10 feet E.-W. by 6 feet N.-S., is well-defined. A 
considerable stretch of paving still remains,? and the Late Period walls that surround it 
average 7} inches high. Except for one agate bead (L 420) of little interest, nothing was 
found here. 

No trace remains of any paving in the simple enclosure (50), which is bounded on all 
sides by walls of the Late Period. Here two pieces of painted pottery (LL 530) decorated with 
black lines on a red slip, and numerous pieces of shell-inlay were found (I. 519, I. 527, 1. 528, 
and L542). This last piece is illugtrated in Pl. CLV, 38. All these objects were on a level 
well above that of the long stretch of Late Period pavement just to the north. 

The double Chamber 51 and 52 is bounded on the eaét by walling of the J ate Period, 
well below the foundations of which a stretch of somewhat earlier paving, 5 inches thick, 
was found at the level of 4°5 feet below datum. The foundations of the stretch of 
Late walling over the eastern portion of this pavement are 14 inches above it. ‘The portion 
marked 51 is bounded on the south by an Intermediate wall, upon which a thinner wall of 
later date was subsequently built. To the west is the thin wall of the later part of the Late 
Period which served to cut off the long apartment 44 from the original hall. Against it lie 
fragments of walling and pavement at various levels,? belonging to the latter end of the 
Late Period. 

The level of the latest pavement of this double chamber seems to have been 3°6 feet 
below datum. Some pieces of shell-inlay (L 774 and I. 775) were found here, the first of 
which is seen in Pl. CLV, 57, and the second resembles No. 33 in the same plate, except that 
only one side is stepped. With the inlay were found two whole faxé shells (L. 735). A 
pottery jar (L 737, Pl. LXXX, 47) found at the same level as the other objeéts shows that 
the contents of this chamber belong to the Late Period. A large bead (L 724), a part of which 
is unfortunately missing, came from Chamber 47 ; it is seen in Pl. CXLV, 53. 

Chamber 81 to the south of, and outside the block seems to have been a long gallery 
(Pl. XXXVII, 2). It is not a corridor, for it was never open on the east. Its dimensions are 
64 feet long E.-W. and 9 ft. 2 in. wide N.S. This gallery certainly belongs to the 
Intermediate Period, as its walls all go deep. It seems probable that the southern wall was 
raised in the Late Period ; if so, the additions were very carefully made. 

Block 2.—The long narrow Block 2 is better preserved and at a slightly higher elevation 
than Block 1. 

Chamber 56 (Pl. XXXVII, 4) measures 11 ft. 3 in. by roft. 8in. and has a well- 
preserved doorway, 2 ft. 7 in. wide, in its southern wall.4 At one time this chamber together 
with No. 59 formed a single apartment, which was subsequently subdivided by a thin partition- 
wall, 1 foot in thickness, which now stands 2 ft. gin. high. Judging from the levels, this 


1 The base of this pavement is 5°8 feet below datum. 

2 Ata level of 3'1 feet below datum. 

* Their foundations average 4:2 feet below datum. 

© The sill of this door is 4'2 feet below datum, and the base of the wall 1s about the same level. 
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partition-wall seems to have been built not long after the conStruCtion of the original chamber 
and before its pavement was laid. In the southern wall of Chamber 59 there is a doorway 
which appears to have been cut after the partition was built... The N.W. corner of 
the room, which is also the corner of the block, stands 1 ft. 6in. high, with its base 
2*1 feet below datum level. Nothing of value was found in either of these rooms, except 
the steatite spacer (L 809) seen in Pl. CXLVII, 10, and Pl. CLVII, 20, which is to be referred 
to the Late Period. 

Chamber ¢5 has two doorways, one in its southern wall communicating with Chamber 54 
and a second opening into Chamber 60, 61, The sill of the western door is 3 feet wide and 
its jambs are now 2 ft. gin. in height.2 Of the other door the sill is at about the same level 
as that of the first. No traces remain of the pavement of this room, but it was probably at 
the same level as, or slightly below, the sills of the doorways. No antiquities were found 
in this chamber. 

Room 54 measures 13 ft. 2 in. long by 6 feet wide. Along its eastern wall, which is 
2 ft. 8 in. high, there is a narrow footing 7 inches above the base of the wall.# A jar-cover 
(L. 801) found in this room lay above the level of the footing. In the filling of this chamber 
fragments of matting were discovered that may originally have formed part of its roof. These 
were of reed and very coarsely woven. 

Chambers 60 and 61 were originally one apartment, 25 feet long by 12 feet wide, which 
appears to have been subdivided by a thick wall, now 1 foot high, whose base is 2 ft. 9 in. 
higher than the eastern wall of the room. This block of masonry may, however, be a 
fragment of a pavement rather than the remains of a wall. South of it there is a piece of 
walling, now standing 1 ft. $ in. high, whose base is a little higher than the adjacent wall 
referred to above. According to the traces which still remain of the original paving of 
this chamber, it was 7 inches thick and its surface 4°2 feet below datum. 

In Chamber 60 a quantity of wheat was found at pavement level. This wheat (L 855) 
was possibly stored in a basket, of which all traces have long since disappeared. The wheat 
itself is badly carbonized, but the majority of the grains are whole.’ A pottery jar-cover 
(L. 805) was also found here, and a Sank shell (L 810). 

Room 62 is separated from Room 61 by a partition-wall 1 ft. 6 in. thick and 1 foot high, 
The long thin wall Standing 2 ft. 6 in. high on its southern side belongs to the latter end 
of the Late Period.¢ This room, which appears at one time to have formed part of a single 
large apartment with Chamber 60, 61, once communicated with Chamber 68 to the 
west by a doorway, 3 ft. 3 in. wide, with jambs surviving only to a height of 16 inches above 
its sil].?. ‘This doorway, which is opposite a stairway, was blocked up later. 

On the eastern side of Chamber 62 there is a small staircase of four treads, each 9 inches 
wide and an average of 7 inches high. ‘The present height of the stairway is 3 ft. 64 in., 
there being two treads missing at the base. This stairway appears to have been built in the 
beginning of the Late Period and repaired later, when the supporting wall on the north was 
added. If this flight was originally continued, as is probable, to the eastern end of the two 
walls between which it is set, it would have reached a height of about 13 feet, that of the roof 
or of the floor of a second storey. Near the doorway that once communicated with 


* Its sill is 2-9 feet below datum and the jamb on the wei of it now stands 4 feet 1 in. high. 

2 This sill is 2-3 feet below datum. ® The base is 4:3 feet below datum. 
4 The base of this adjacent wall is 4-1 feet below datum. 

5 For an account of Dr. Stapf’s examination of this wheat, see Chap. XXVIII. 

¢ Its base is only 16 feet below datum. 7 The sill is o-4 feet below datum. 
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Chamber 68, a large natural limestone pebble used as a door-socket (L 791) was picked up. 
No other antiquities were found in this chamber. 

Chambers 53, 64, 65, and 66 (Pl. XXXVII, @) are probably parts of one large room, 
which was subdivided by partition-walls which now average 2 ft. 7 in. high with foundations 
descending an average depth of 3 feet below datum. Eleven sank shells were found in Room 
53 at a level just above the base of the thick wall to the east. With these was the piece 
of shell-inlay (L850) pi@tured in Pl. CLV, 31, and a small limestone marble (L 876). 

In Chambers 64 and 65 a considerable area of pavement still remains ia sitv 9 A thin 
wall, 1 foot thick and standing 16 inches high, forms the southern sides of Rooms 63, 64, 
and 65; but it requires further examination, for it is possible that its uppermost bricks 
hide a drain. The stone sling-stone (L 642) pictured in Pl. CXXX, 5, was found in 
Chamber 65. 

Chamber 67 properly belongs to the block, as there is a doorway, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, leading 
into it from Chamber 63. The sill of this door? is well preserved and its jambs are now 
2 ft. 6in. high. The remains of walling and paving at the southern end of this chamber 
are difficult to understand without further clearance. No antiquities were found in 
this room. 

In the region marked 80, there is a well, 5 ft. ro in. in diameter, which is constructed 
of wedge-shaped bricks, 103 by 24 by 44 to 5% inches. The steening of this well is only 
a single brick in thickness and its masonry is very bad, broken joints being common. Its 
present coping most certainly belongs to the latter end of the Late Period.* 

Block 3.—Block 3 has been sadly denuded and but little remains of its original buildings. 
It is, nevertheless, interesting because of the unusual objects that were found in it. 
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Court 69 is a large open space surrounded by walls of the Late Period. The base of Court. 


the wall that bounds its eastern side and now averages 2 ft. 6 in. high is 271 feet below datum. 
Along part of its northern side there is a wall of the Intermediate Period, whose foundations 
go down deep. The fine, well-built western wall, which is considerably out of alignment, 
now stands over 4 feet high.4 The northern end of this wall has a definite face which is 
slightly battered and almost touches another wall which has been sadly damaged by brick- 
robbers. 

In the southern wall of the court there is a well-built doorway, 2 ft. 10 in. wide, with 


jambs Standing 2 ft. 4 in. high and 194 in. thick. The filling of this court was a mass of 


potsherds, evidently the residue of a kiln. Some of this filling is seen in Pl. XXXVII, c. 
Very few of the jars were whole, the majority being in pieces or so twisted in firing that they 
were thrown away. All this pottery belongs to the Late Period and some of the shapes 
are similar to those in Pl]. LXXX, 1-8. Other forms of pottery found here are L 865, 
L 886, L 895, and L 891, illustrated in Pl. LXXXI, 1, 3, 20, and 49; also L 885 and 
L 887, pictured in Pl. LXXX, 2 and 6. Jar-covers were common, such as I. 820 and 
L 874, illugtrated in Pl. LX XXII, 21 and 49. One bead (L 818) from here is shown in 
Pl. CXLVI, 15. Wealso recovered the pottery bull (L 918) seen in Pl. XCVII, 14, of which 
a second view appears in No. 21 in the same plate. Fifteen sané shells were also unearthed 
in this court. 

Chamber 68 measures 21 ft. 4.in. long by 6 feet wide and is entered from opposite the 
Stairway in Chambers 62 and 63. Its western wall stands 19 inches high with its base only 
1 foot below datum. There was possibly once a doorway on this side of the chamber also, 
but the whole length of the wall is now too low for any trace of the sill to be left. Below 


1 ts surface is 3-7 feet below datum. 2 3 feet below datum. 
3 This is 2-3 feet below datum. 4 Its base is 2 feet below datum. 
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this wall there is cither another wall or a drain whose upper surface forms a kind of footing. 
The only antiquity found in this chamber was a pottery beaker (L 814), similar to 
Pl. LXXX, 12, 

The space of ground represented by Nos. 70, 71, 72, 73, and 74 (Pl. XXXVII, c) has 
various conégtructions scattered over it that have suffered greatly from the depredations of 
brick-robbers, The robbing of brick from here seems to have taken place at the latter 
end of the Late Period, when praétically the whole of this region was used as a dump 
for kiln refuse, implying that there were kilns in the immediate vicinity, In the S.E. 
corner of this space (71, 72) there is a small rectangular pier, measuring 2 ft. 6 in. by 
2 feet, As its foundations go down well below the adjacent walls of the Late Period, this 
pier was probably built in the earlier part of that period, or it may possibly belong to the latter 
end of the Intermediate Period. A second pier to the north of it is seen in the foreground 
of Pl. KXXII, d. Another pier immediately to the west awaits clearance. In the 
S.W. corner of the space (73, 74) there is a stretch of pavement, 5 inches thick, against 
a wall of the Late Period, Standing 2 ft. 4 in. high, which is seen in Pl. XXXVI, ad The 
most interesting feature here is two N.—S. rows of three and two rectangular piers respectively, 
each pier of which averages 3 feet by 1 ft. 9 in. in section and stands an average of 1 ft. 6 in. 
high? To the weét of these, three more or less perfeét limestone rings were found in a row 
together with a fragment of a fourth. The bases of these rings, which were all about the 
same height, were 2:25 feet below datum. A photograph of them, taken before they were 
removed, is seen in Pl. XX XVIII, /, and one of these rings is also illustrated in Pl, CK XX, 30. 

The first from the east (L 1012) measures 1 ft. 7 in. in diameter by 1 foot high ; the 
central hole is 5} inches in diameter. The second ring (L 1013) is of the same size, but 
the diameter of its hole is 6 inches. The diameter of the third ring (L 1016) is 1 ft. 6 in. 
and it is 9 inches high with a hole 6 inches in diameter. The workmanship of these rings 
is somewhat rough and they also show a certain amount of weathering. ‘The material of which 
they were made ts a cherty limestone. 

In the region 72 a fragment of a Steatite seal (L 904), pictured in Pl. CX, 316, was found, 
together with a pottery dish (L 405). 71 yielded two pottery dishes (L 977 and 957), 
a shell bead (L 987) illustrated in Pl. CXLV, 15, and two broken pottery figures, one of 
a female deity (L 958) similar to Pl. XCV, 13, and the other of a male seated figure 
(L. 959) similar in conception to the figure illustrated in Pl. XCV, 19. 

From the region 73 came the paste figure of a monkey (L 1033) seen in Pl. XCVI, 12; 
and from 70 twenty-four Sank shells. 

In the space marked 70 there were also found pottery vessels (L 823 and L 826) 
similar to those pictured in Pl. LX XX, 11, and the following utensils (L 829, L 847, and 
L 849), which are illugtrated in Pl. LXXXI, 41 and 42, and Pl. LXXX, 30. The clay 
rhinoceros (L 1108) pictured in Pl. XCVII, 10, was also found here. 

The little group of rooms (77, 78, and 79) on the southern side of this large space are 
a maze of walls and pavements of various periods. In the S.E. corner of Chamber 79 
there is a pavement, 4°7 feet below datum, surrounded by a low wall, 14 inches thick and 
18 inches high. The pavement of a bathroom (78) on the western side of this room slopes 
towards its S.E. corner.2 An edging of bricks laid on end projets 3} inches above the 


1 The top of this pavement is 2:4 feet below datum and the base of the wall againé which it lies is 14 inches 
below that. 

® Their bases lie at an average depth of 3-3 feet below datum. 

3 The top of the pavement of this bath is 3-8 feet below datum. 
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pavement around the bath. The bricks that form the pavement measure 11 by 6 by 2} inches. 
The sill of a doorway, 2 ft. 9 in. wide, in the eastern wall of this ablution place has well- 
preserved jambs rising 12 inches above it.) 

Between Rooms 78 and 79 there is an early wall whose irregular top averages 4°1 feet 
below datum. 

In Chamber 79 were found a pottery jar (L 857) similar in shape to No. 6 in Pl, LXXXI, 
and a jar-cover (L 858) of the same type as Pl. LXXXII, 47. The basin (L. 878) seen in 
Pl. LXXXII, 20, was also found here, together with a model pottery bull (L 879). 

Chamber 77 measures 21 feet by 7 ft. 8in. Its eastern wall now stands 14 inches high? 
The other three walls are of earlier date and probably belong to the beginning of the Late 
Period. They stand 4 ft. 3 in. high with their bases a depth of 5°9 feet below datum. There 
are also traces of still earlier walling deep down in the interior of the room. ‘The southern 
wall is especially interesting, as it shows no less than three additions. 

A drain of the latter end of the Late Period, whose channel measures 6} inches wide 
and 11 inches deep, divides this room into two portions. ‘This drain, which overlies a wall, 
runs out through an aperture, 15 inches high by 5% inches wide, in the northern wall of the 
chamber (Pl. XXXVI, 4). The floor of the aperture is composed of three bricks laid on end 
at a slight angle to prevent the possibility of the water flowing back into the chamber. The 
head of a Statue of yellow limestone (I. 898) was found lying on the top of the drain at a level 
of 2°3 feet below datum, This head is seen in Pl. XCIX, 7~9. A plain pottery dish 
(L 932), and a pottery cone (L 933), similar to No. 11 in Pl. CK XXIV, were the only other 
antiquities that were found here. 

Between Rooms 76 and 77 there is a stretch of pavement,’ to the west of which is a drain, 
whose channel is 9 inches wide and 8 inches deep.é 

The excavation of Chamber 75 is unfinished. The base of its eastern wall which 
now stands 1 ft. 10 in. high is about the same level as the drain on the east of Chamber 76. 
In the N.E. and N.W. corners of 75, two of the re€tangular piers already mentioned are 
incorporated. Near the N.W. corner of this room the headless Statue (I. 950) seen 
in Pls. XXXVIII, a, and C, 1-3, was found lying on its side at the level of 2°5 feet 
below datum. 

Most of the exposed walls of Block 3 unquestionably belong to the latter end of the 
Late Period ; but that there are earlier walls below is proved by the remains found in 
Chamber 77, which has been excavated rather deeply. This part of the L mound is 
a considerable height above plain level, and it is certain that there are important buildings 
beneath the level to which we have already dug. 


2 This sill is 3-1 feet below datum. * The base is 3 feet below datum, 
3 Its surface is at a level of 4:8 feet below datum, 4 The base of this drain is at a level of 3 8 feet below datum. 
5 These ftland 14 inches high and their foundations average 2°8 feet below datum. 
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time its excavation was started—in December, 1925—a deep depression 

divided this area into two well-defined portions, and this, as anticipated, proved 
later to mark a street (P]. XLI,¢). The principal excavation lay to the east of this depression, 
but the western boundary of the street was also traced for some 300 feet (see plan, 
P), XXXTX). 

When the operations ceased at the close of February, 1926, the plan of the surface 
buildings had been made clear, but the excavated structures proved to be not of one, but of 
three periods. The salient features in the lay-out here were :—A main Street, 35 feet wide, 
running roughly north and south ; two side lanes running east and west from its eastern 
side; and a long narrow lane running parallel to the street for some considerable distance 
and then finally turning westward into it. For convenience of reference the street has been 
designated “ First Street” and the lanes on account of their distin@tive features or position, 
“High Lane,” “South Lane,” and “‘ Deadman Lane,” the last so-called because part of 
a human skeleton was found at the corner where it turns westward. Neither the eastern 
limits of High and South Lanes nor the southern end of Deadman Lane have yet been 
traced. To the eagt of the street, therefore, (in Section A) are three blocks of buildings to 
be described in this chapter which are separated one from the other by High and South 
Lanes, while to the west of First Street (in Section B) we are concerned only with a few 
chambers on the east side of Houses V and X.! 

The southern block consists of House I, a group of buildings moétly of the 
Intermediate Period, but partly reconstructed at a later date, which is bounded on the north 
by South Lane, on the west by Deadman Lane, and on the east by only partially excavated 
Structures, while its southern limits are yet undetermined. The most striking feature of this 
complex of structures is the great difference of level between the northern and southern 
portions (see Section, Pl. XL).* The former, at a considerably higher level, is reached from 
the lower, southern section by two flights of nine or more steps, which ascend from the 


A REA HR is situated in the south quarter of the main group of mounds, At the 


1 The rest of Section B was excavated in 1926-7 by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, whose description follows in 
Chap XIII—[Ep,] 

® The level of the northern court was raised by filling in the interior with sun-dried brick and mud. Simultaneously 
the two flights of Steps from the lower court appear to have been conétrudted and also the Chambers 23, 24, and 26, the 
exterior walls of which on the court side were evidently intended to be concealed beneath the crude brick-filling. The 
interior floor of these chambers was several feet lower than the court level-—{Ep.] 
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N.E. and N.W. corners of Courtyard 10 (Pl. XLI, a). Rooms lie to the east, south, 
and west of this courtyard, but only a few of the doorways are now traceable ; how the other 
rooms were reached is problematical. In Courtyard 10 is a ring of masonry the purpose of 
which is uncertain) Seal No. 30 (Pl. CIV) was found in the superficial débris of this 
courtyard, and numerous small objects of faience and alabaster were recovered at the base of 
the north wall. On the east of the courtyard is Room 14, the walls of which are built on older 
foundations (PI. XLIV, 4). In this room, at a depth of 6 ft. 7 in. below ground level and close 
to the western wall, was recovered a head of a human image (HR g10), one of the two 
which alone were recovered in this excavation (Pl. XCIX, 4-6). The head, 6-9 inches in height 
and of the white limestone found in the neighbouring hills, is of a bearded figure and, save 
for slight damage to the nose, lip, and right ear, is well preserved. The hair, elaborately but 
conventionally treated, is indicated on the top of the head by chevrons, but on the large 
chignon by horizontal parallel lines. A narrow fillet binds the hair, running round the top of 
the forehead and crossing the chignon towards its base and dividing it into two unequal 
parts, the upper and larger being again subdivided into three unequal portions by two oblique 
incised, parallel grooves. A raised line running obliquely to the fillet across the ear and at 
the base of the chignon is suggestive of a second fillet or the raised edge of a light head 
covering. 

The narrow, hollow eyes were probably filled in with shell or paste. The ears are mere 
conventional ovals, without lobes but having a small hole in the centre. The cheek bones 
are high, the nose prominent, the lips thick.? Careful search for the remainder of the image 
was unsuccessful, though Room 14 was excavated to a depth of 22 feet. At this depth some 
brick masonry was revealed, which undoubtedly belonged to a still earlier Stratum.* In this 
room were also found HR 960, an ivory ornament (PI. CLV, 48), HR 980, three fragments 
of decorated pottery (Pl. LX X XVII, 3), and seal No. 482 (Pl. CXIV). 

Rooms 8 and 9 were originally one chamber, the cross-walls belonging to a subsequent 
reconstruction, and Rooms 1 and 2 were similarly originally connected. Traces of brick 
pavements exist in Rooms 4, 6, and 7. Finds in this area were not numerous, but seal No. 430 
was recovered in Room 4 (Pl. CXIII), seal No. 53 (Pl. CV) and HR 1123, an alabaster 
mace-head (?),in Room 5 (Pl. CLVII, 55 and 60), seal No. 426 (PI. CXIII) in Room 3, and 
in Room 8 a shallow cup with small handle (HR 1442, Pl. LX XXIII, 18). 

Ascending the flights of steps from Courtyard 10, another large courtyard, No. 18, 
is reached, the centre of which had a filling of sun-dried bricks. ‘The existing masonry- 
remains inside this court are principally later additions, but the chambers 23-26 are original 
Structures of the Intermediate Period. A drain on the south of this courtyard runs 
southward, then eastward under the western flight of steps, and by the north wall of 
Courtyard 10, and south again at the base of the eastern steps.‘ Although of considerable 
extent, Courtyard 18 yielded comparatively few antiquities besides seals Nos. 6 and 13 (FI. CIII), 
No. 446 (PI. CXIIT), No. 541 (Pl. CXV), and No. 558, the fragment of a vessel with pointed 
bottom, bearing two pictographs (P]. CKV). When clearing this courtyard a human skeleton 
was discovered 3 ft. 9 in. underground, close to the south wall of Room 25. The body, which 
had been carefully buried, lay on the left side, the head regting on the left hand, the face to 
the east. As the lower limbs had been displaced by the digger before the find was reported, 
their original position is uncertain. These skeletal remains, together with those recovered 


4 Similar rings have been found on other parts of the site, e.g. in L Area (p 165) —-[Ep.] 
* For further accounts of this head, see pp. 44 and 359.—[Ep.] 

* Probebly Early I Period. —{Ev.]} 

* How this drain drops from the upper to the lower level is not yet evident. 
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in other parts of this site and detailed below, were submitted to Colonel R. B. Sewell, 
ILM.S., Direétor, Zoological Survey of India, and were examined by him and Dr. B. S. Guha, 
of the same Department. For all anthropological details concerning the human remains 
found in this area, reference should be made to their exhaustive report in Chapter XXX. 

Thirteen amber-coloured glass beads of a necklace were found with the skeleton, and on 
the left upper arm the broken fragments of three ivory bangles. Round the neck were the 
remains of a metallic ornament, one loop of which was recovered, This proved to be of zinc. 
Since both the Archeological Chemist who analysed the jewellery, and Colonel Sewell and 
Dr. Guha, who examined the skeletal remains, agree in assigning a recent date to this burial, 
it can obviously have no conneétion with the structural remains or the ancient civilization 
of this site, 

In Room 21 was found the terra-cotta seal No. 431 (Pl. CXIII), and in Room 23 a 
miniature faience vase (HR 432) and seal No. 236 (Pl. CIX). 

Before concluding the description of this block mention should be made of the 
discovery on igth December, 1925, on the top of the wall above the western flight of steps 
in Courtyard 10, of a headless seated alabaster figure (HR 163). Three days later a part of 
the head of this same figure (HR 193) was found 45 feet to the north, in South Lane, and 
the next day the remaining part of the head (HR 226) was recovered some 8 feet further 
to the N.W., in Courtyard 34. After restoration the figure is 16} inches in height 
(Pl. C, 4-6). As the three pieces so widely separated were all found in the superficial débris, 
it seems likely that they were scattered after the site had been destroyed and abandoned, though 
the image appears to date from a very early period. The figure is of a man seated with 
upraised knees, the right a little higher than the left, and with the hands resting on the 
knees. ‘The face is of extraordinary length, exaggerated somewhat by a full and pointed 
beard, the hairs of which are indicated by incised chevrons. Originally the oblique eyes 
were filled with shell, paste, or some other substance. The nose is long and well indicated, but 
all traces of the mouth are lost by the breaking of the face. The ears are well marked but 
conventionally treated, the lobes being absent. No hair is visible on the head, as though a 
tight-fitting skull-cap were worn, but a fillet passes over the forehead, the two ends hanging 
down the back. The body appears to be fully clothed, as the edge of the garment is clearly 
depicted between the knees. Noticeable features are the long hands and forearms and the 
receding forehead.' 

How far the sculpture represents an ethnic type is problematical, and its very archaic 
appearance may be due merely to the limitations of the sculptor. The image is probably one 
of the earliest ever recovered in India, and the chevron treatment of the hair of the beard 
and the rudimentary form of the ear clearly link it with the head (HR 910) found in 
Room 14. 

Of the partially excavated buildings to the east there is little to note, no antiquities of 
importance having been recovered therein. The little chamber south of Room 29 has a small 
water-chute in its western wall, and the large earthenware vessel which formerly received the 
water from this was found 2 situ, but in a broken condition. 

Before crossing South Lane to Block 2, attention may be invited to South Lane itself. 
This runs eastward from Deadman Lane, and varies in width from 5 to 6 feet (PI. XLV, 4). 
In this lane at various levels were recovered part of the alabaster image described above 
oe cg» the very large stone jar-Stand (HR 519, Pl. CLVII, 62), and seal No. 33 

. CIV). 
Deadman Lane is a narrow alley, varying from 3 to 6 feet in width, and running 


1 For further particulars of this Aatue, see p. 359.—[Ep.] 
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northward from the extreme south of the excavated area to the northern corner of House III, 
where it turns westward to meet the Street (Pl. XLII, ¢, d). On the west side of this lane, 
and opposite to its junction with South Lane, is a little enclosure 8 by 4 feet. Within its 
four walls were found an unfinished seal (HR 1039), a miniature vase (HR 1048-9), and 
eight beads, seal No. 405 (PI. CXII), a double convex terra-cotta sealing (HR 1051), with 
rhinoceros and pictographs on one side and a bull and pictographs on the other (Pls. CXVI, 
28, and CII, ¢ and 7), and a colleétion of miscellaneous small objects including beads, 
fragments of faience, copper and carved bone, terra-cotta figurines and miniature vessels 
(HR rogo—1109). This collection of odds and ends suggests that the little enclosure was 
a duét-bin, and its position lends colour to that presumption. 

Before the site was abandoned, the southern part of Deadman Lane was no longer in 
use, later structures having been built over it (PI. XLII, c). In removing this later filling, and 
the scanty remains of the latest structures, a faience sealing (Pl. CXVI, 22) and a fragment 
of a square seal were recovered (HR 166). The waste water from Well No. 1 and the 
adjoining bathroom No. 11, as well as from the vertical drain in Room 15 of House III, 
fell into a well-laid brick drain, which ran northward and at the western extremity 
of Deadman Lane drained into a cesspool on the east side of the street (P]. XIII, ©). 

At the point where the lane turns westward, part of a skull and the bones of the 
thorax and upper arm of an adult were discovered, all in very friable condition, at a depth of 
4 ft. 2 in. The body lay on its back diagonally across the lane. Fifteen inches to the west 
were a few fragments of a tiny skull. It is to these remains that the lane owes its name. 

Block 2, the central and largest block, which lies between South and High Lanes, 
consists of several houses, which have been numbered If to VI and are principally of the 
Intermediate Period, though largely rebuilt later. 

Most of the boundary walls of House IV are of this period, but buildings of later 
date are found on the north side and at the S.E., and the few walls in the centre are 
equally late. It would appear as if the Intermediate buildings had been demolished, and the 
later structures of lighter type had decayed, so that what is now revealed is a large 
courtyard, with doorways opening on to South Lane.’ Finds in this area were few, the 
principal ones being HR 426, part of the alabaster image described above, and 
HR 2656, a miniature alabaster vase (Pl. CI, 14). In the narrow space between the east 
wall of House II and the west wall of House IV was found seal No. 8 (PI. CIID). 

To the weg of House IV is a more clearly defined stru€ture, House II, having 
entrances from South Lane. A narrow passage, No. 5, leads northward to a large courtyard, 
and on the left is a small chamber (No. 4), with its entrance blocked up. West of this lies 
the large courtyard, No. 2, having a small room, No. 1, in the N.W. corner. Another 
large courtyard, No. 6, occupies the N.E. corner, with a small room in the N.W. 
corner, A flight of eight steps on the west side of Courtyard 6 leads up to Well No. 1 
(Pl. XLIU, 4). This well, 3 ft. 5 in. in diameter, and lined with well-burnt, wedge-shaped 
bricks, was cleared to a depth of 41 feet, when 4 feet of water was obtained (PI. XLI, 4). 
The most careful examination of the débris of this well failed to yield vessels, potsherds, or 
other antiquities. As the steening continues to an unknown depth beyond the 41 feet 
cleared, it is certain that the water level is now higher than in former days, so that the 
material at the bottom of the well which might contain antiquities of the period has not yet 
been reached. From the grooves in the edge of the steening, the result of the friction of the 
ropes in ancient days, it may be inferred that no windlass or other mechanical device was used 


4 House IV has not yet been completely excavated. When its excavation is finished, this view may need some 
modification, In age and construction it appears generally to resemble House II on the west —[Ep.] 
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for raising the water. Much of the carefully laid brick pavement around the well is still 
preserved and shows the depressions made by the dumping of countless waterpots. 

To the south of the small passage leading from the well-chamber to the top of the 
steps descending to Courtyard 6 are two small, carefully-paved rooms, Nos. 11 and 12, the 
former of which appears to have been a bathroom, as a drain from it falls into the drain in 
Deadman Lane (Pl. XLU, @). North and east of the well-chamber are the small rooms Nos. 8 
and 9, the former opening into Room 7. But few of the chambers in House 1] could have 
been intended as living rooms. Nos. 1, 3, and 7 are of reasonable size, but Nos. 8 and g are 
very small. It should be noted, too, that the openings in the north and east walls of No. 6 
are merely breaks, not doorways, as the narrow passage 17 and the courtyard 13 are on 
a considerably higher level (see Section, Pl. XL). 

Finds in Nos. 1-5 were few and unimportant, but No. 6 yielded a very curiously 
inscribed seal, Nos. 471-3 (Pl. CXIV), and HR 2014, a very carefully modelled head 
of a little faience parrot (PI. XCVI, 2). In Room 7 were found seals No. 103 (Pl. CVI) 
and No. 401 (Pl. CXII). A great many small well-preserved earthen vessels were found in 
the little chamber No. 9, to the north of the well, besides an interesting terra-cotta sealing 
having an excellently depicted rhinoceros on either side (PI. CXVI, 10). 

North of and contiguous with House II is a group of structures all of the Intermediate 
Period, and bounded on the west by Deadman Lane. To these buildings, designated 
House III, there was an entrance over the top of the drain from the lane on the west ; the 
openings from No. 6 of House II were not doorways. From the N.W. corner of 
Courtyard 13 passages lead to the north and west. At the end of the northern passage, 
No. 14, is a small chamber, No. 15, on the west side of which a doorway opens into a very 
narrow room, No. 16, the western wall of which is from 84 to 94 feet thick. In this 
solid brickwork is a small drain-opening, which has been cleared to a depth of 3 feet but 
the outlet of which has not yet been traced. Clearly this masonry must have carried 
some superstructure, else the drain would have been unnecessary. An analogous drain in 
the thick masonry wall north of Room 42 in House VI suggests similarity of purpose and 
possibly the former existence of a bathroom in each case.? 

If the western passage leading from Courtyard 13 be followed, a narrow courtyard, 
No. 17, is reached, having on the south a small chamber, No. 18, containing Well No, 2. 
This resembles Well No. 1, but has not yet been cleared. North of Courtyard 17 1s 
Room 19 and a curious L-shaped enclosure, without any entrance, which clearly must have 
served as a solid substructure for an upper Storey, while north of Courtyard 13 is a group 
of small rooms, Nos. 20-4, of which No. 20 has a thick northern wall. Except possibly 
Chamber 21, all these chambers were originally provided with doorways, which were 
blocked up when the chambers were filled in, and an additional storey raised above them. 
That there must have been superstructures above them is plain from the moét remarkable 
feature in this block of buildings, namely, a vertical drain in the corner of Room 15. This 
consists of well-fitting earthenware drain-pipes, with spigot and faucet joints, embedded in 
masonry, the bricks of which are laid in gypsum (Pl. XLIV, 2). This vertical drain leads into 
a horizontal brick drain, which runs through Nos. 14 and 17 and then, curving round the 
end of the well-chamber, No. 18, falls into the drain in Deadman Lane (PI. XLII, a). 

This area was fruitful in antiquities. In the S.E. corner of Courtyard 13, 
and 2 feet below the surface, numerous fragments of a large earthen vessel were discovered, 


1 The whole of this house was subsequently filled in and the level raised,—{Ep.] 
® The masonry is not as thick and solid as might be supposed, ‘There is an old doorway on the south side, which 
was subsequently blocked up.—[Ep.]} 
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and in and around these many small objects of faience and alabaster, such as miniature vases, 
balls, and beads, as well as a shell spoon, fragments of ivory, and numerous chert flakes. 
Further clearance to a total depth of 2 ft. 6 in. disclosed a skull in a large potsherd 
(Pl. XLIH, 2). With this skull were a few fragmentary pieces of bone, but nothing indicative 
of a complete burial. 

The numerous small objects referred to above appear to have been a funerary deposit. 
Among the potsherds several complete vessels were found, the most striking being 
HR 465, which is seen close to the skull and touching the wall in Pl. XLII, d. This vase, 
seemingly a funerary vessel, is decorated with animal figures, one of a fawn being well 
preserved (Pl. LXXXIX, 2). The position of this burial assigns it to a late period in the 
occupation of the site, and seemingly when Courtyard 13 was no longer in use. On the 
northern side of this courtyard were found seals No. 4 (PI. CIIT) and Nos. 317 and 
320 (PI. CX). 

By the side of the drain in the passage No. 14, a triangular faience sealing was 
recovered (PI. CXVI, 8, and Pl. CXVIII, 9), while the little chamber No. 15 yielded seal 
No. 200 (Pl. CIX). A stone pedestal with a headless, sitting, sphinx-like bull (HR 1072) 
was found in Room 19 (PI. C, 7), and the excavation of No. 22 produced a number of small 
antiquities at a depth of from 8 to 10 feet, the most important being HR 1053, a bead-like 
Steatite object carved with three monkeys (PI. CLVIII, 5), HR 1835, an ivory spatula, and 
seal No. 548 (PI. CXV). 

The partially excavated buildings to the east of House III present no special features. 
Save for the walls on the extreme east these structures are of the Intermediate Period. In the 
narrow space between the walls of Nos. 27 and 30, seal No. 285 was found (PI. CX), and in 
the S.W. corner of No. 29 fifteen unfinished shell bangles were recovered in a large, 
broken, decorated pot. 

High Lane is bounded on the south by House VI, which is a fine structure of the Late 
Period, built partly on an earlier house of the Intermediate Period. Some of its walls rise 
to a height of more thani2 feet, and are remarkably massive, the masonry north of Room 42 
being no less than 12 feet thick (PI. XLII, a). When excavating the base of this wall on the 
south side of High Lane a curious opening, 3 feet high, 1 ft. 11 in. wide, and 2 feet in depth, 
was revealed. The front was closed to a height of 1 ft. 1 in. by five courses of bricks. The 
back, sides, and base were solid brickwork, but the top was of earth. Investigation on the 
top of the wall revealed an opening 1 ft. 10 in. by 1 ft. 6 in. north of Room 42, and after 
clearance it was discovered that the opening in the lane was the outlet of a sloping, chimney- 
like passage contrived in the solid brickwork. It appears to have been a rubbish-shoot of 
some kind resembling the modern sardas, the five courses of brick preventing the rubbish 
from falling straight into the lane (P]. XLII, 4). At a depth of 1 ft. 6 in. below this opening 
was a smaller one, 9} by 6% inches, which looked like the outlet of a drain, but which 
was not traced further. 1 ft. 5 in. east of the rubbish-shoot is a line of half-bricks, masking a 
vertical drain in the thickness of the same high wall. Clearance at the foot of the wall proved 
that it terminates in a brick drain, which crosses from the south side of High Lane, and 
then runs eastward. It seems plain, therefore, that some structures formerly crowned this 
solid masonry of House VI. 

The chambers, Nos. 38-44, have been only partially cleared. At present access to 
the high walls of House VI is by way of Room 46 and a staircase at the S.W. corner, 
but the east wall of Room 48 is certainly of late date. Finds in this area were noticeably few, 


4 The courtyard is of the Intermediate Period. The burial, therefore, may be cither poft-Intermediate or poét-Late 
Period. —{Ep.} 
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but seals No, 164 (PI. CVIII) and No. 141 (Pl. CVILD) were found in Rooms 38 and 40 
respectively, and a perfeétly preserved miniature faience vase, HR 431, only 1 inch in 
height, was discovered in Room 39. 

Between Houses III and VI is an area where structural remains are markedly scanty, 
though traces of walls of the Intermediate and Early Periods still exist. No part of the site, 
however, was more prolific of small but interesting finds, and here were found a faience 
sealing (Pl. CXVI, 8), seals 61, 63, 67 (PI. CV), 156 (PI. CVIID, and HR 1964 = Pl. CXIV, 
514, as well as HR 1625, an ivory amulet, HR 1858, a fragment of carved ivory with 
pictographs, HR 1924, a crocodile head carved very realistically in shell (Pl. XCVI, 14), 
and HR 1935, an interesting figurine of a bird with outspread wings (PI. XCVI, 1). With 
the exception of the sealing, No. 567, which was found at a depth of 7 ft. 6 in., the rest of 
the antiquities was found between 10 and 13 feet,’ that is at a greater depth than most of 
the antiquities recovered in this excavation. The open space east of this area and of 
Rooms 43 and 44 had a deep filling of sun-dried bricks and was entirely sterile. 

Near its western end High Jane turns northward, and then westward, to meet the 
Street. North and south of this western prolongation of High Lane are buildings VII and 
V respectively. ‘The latter, as so far cleared, is a structure of the Intermediate Period. In 
the long, narrow chamber (No. 50), at its N.E. corner, seal 69 (Pl. CV) was recovered, but 
the paucity of finds in this part of the site was most marked. 

But it is on the north side of High Lane that we have in House VIII a building of the 
Intermediate Period? at once well preserved and presenting an intelligible plan. The 
entrance at the west end of High Lane gives access to a courtyard, No. 5, having in the 
N.W. corner what may well have been a porter’s lodge. Turning to the right, a second 
large courtyard, No. 18, is reached. On the south and east sides of this courtyard, which is 
33 by 32 feet, are small chambers. The first room on the south, No. 6, contains Well 
No, 3, the next, No. 7, is a bathroom having a floor of finely jointed bricks (Pl. KLV, 4). In 
the wall between the well and the bathroom is a small corbelled opening, through which 
water-pots could be passed from the well-chamber. A horizontal drain of earthenware 
pipes encased in brickwork was discovered in Room 9. Small rooms of irregular shape, 
Nos. 10-13, run along the east side of Courtyard 18, and in the south face of the thick wall 
of No, 13 another vertical drain of earthenware pipes was revealed. But the most striking 
room is No. 17, on the weét side of the courtyard, a curious chamber with a narrow exterior 
passage and having four niches in the inside walls. A very remarkable feature is the 
rounding of the exterior face of the S.W. corner of the wall while retaining a 
rectangular corner interiorly. To this exterior passage there was originally an entrance from 
Courtyard 5, but this had been closed by a later wall. Similarly, the walls in the centre and 
N.W. of Courtyard 18 are later additions. 

On the north of Courtyard 18 are three chambers, Nos. 14-16, which appear to be 
a northern projection of House VIII. Steps lead from No. 14 to No. 1, but the latter has 
no visible entrance at ground level. No. 16, the spacious room to the north, had, however, 
an entrance from the outside, but access to the south and east of the room is now cut off by 
two low walls of the later period, which form a little ante-chamber at the N.W. corner. 

The walls of the stru@tures around Courtyard 18 are from 4 to 4} feet in thickness, and 
would seem to have carried some superstructures. The presence of the vertical drain in 
Room 13 lends support to this supposition. This drain led into an open brick-drain, which 


1 They are almost certainly of the Intermediate Period. 
4 Built probably in Intermediate II, slightly modified in Intermediate I and subsequently burnt down. For forther 
particulars of this interesting house see supra, pp. 17-20.—[Ep.] 
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ran along the eagt side of Courtyard 18, and terminated in a large earthen vessel, 2 ft. 3 in. 
in depth, sunk in the ground by the doorway of Room 11, and which would doubtless be 
emptied by hand, as is still frequently the case in Anglo-Indian bungalows. 

Compared with the extensive courtyards, the smallness of the rooms around 
Courtyard 18 is remarkable. Nos. 15 and 17 are of reasonable dimensions, but Nos. 7-13 
seem mean and insignificant.'. In such a climate, however, as that of Mohenjo-daro a great 
deal of time would be spent in the open air, and light ere€tions of thatch may have been 
erected in the courtyards, and most of the domestic work carried out there. 

The walls of House VIII are generally built of the bricks common to this area, which 
averaged 11} by 5} by 24 inches, but in the south wall of Courtyard 5, on the right of the 
entrance from High Lane, are some bricks of exceptional size, measuring 14 by 7 by 
3% inches. Bricks throughout area HR are usually laid in puddled mud, but in House VIII 
they are laid in gypsum. 

Finds in this extensive building were few, and only one seal, No. 224 (PI. CIX), was 
recovered in the exterior passage of Room 17. Room 12 yielded HR 2445, a small shell 
spoon, Room g a small faience ram, HR 2013 (PI. XCVII, 1), and Courtyard 18, 
HR 1797, a small wavy ring with white dots on a red ground (Pl. CLVII, 10), and 
HR 20465, a terra-cotta ball with an incised pictograph like the letter H. Ashes, charcoal, 
and some carbonized grain were also found in this courtyard and in several of the rooms. 

West of and abutting on House VIII is House VII, a building also of the Intermediate 
Period. This is bounded on the south by the prolongation of High Lane, and on the west 
by the street. The boundary walls are well preserved, and two rooms, Nos. 3 and 4, are 
traceable on the east side, and one chamber, No. 2, in the centre, but many of the interior 
walls have disappeared. Traces of brick pavements exist near the western wall. Access to 
this structure was by two doorways opening into High Lane. 

In Courtyard 1 were found seals 247 and 252, the latter of unusual form, with a device 
on either side (Pl. CIX), and in Room 4 a small wavy ring, HR 1960, resembling HR 1797 
referred to above (PI. CLVII, 12). 

North of House VII and separated from it by a blind alley, in which are well-preserved 
brick drains (Pl. XLIV, c), is House IX, which abuts on the western wall of the northern 
projection of House VIII. Though not yet completely excavated, its plan is comparatively 
clear. Its S.W. courtyard, No. 19, which contains Well No. 4, had its entrance 
from the alley on the south, but this was closed at a later period. On the east of the well is 
a brick pavement, having to the north a solid block of masonry, 6 feet thick, to the top of 
which lead four Steps. This is the lower part of a staircase giving access to a now-lost upper 
Storey. East of the pavement is a long narrow room, No. 24, having an entrance from the 
alley and a doorway leading into No. 25, which latter has also a doorway on the north. The 
numerous niches in the south wall of Room 23 are noteworthy features. Of the three rooms 
to the north, No. 20 opens on to the street, while No. 21 is connected with the well-chamber. 
Room 22 has no visible means of access,? but it has a thick masonry wall on the south, 
which is evidently the remains of a staircase of which the bottom four steps are preserved. 


} These small rooms on the ground floor were probably for menials. ‘The living rooms would be mainly upétairs, 
as in most of the larger houses at Mohenjo-daro. See p. 19 supra.—{Ep.] 

2 Tt has since been eecertained that gypsum is used in combination with mud in mos, if not all, of 
these buildings —([Ep.] 

® Evidently intended as the solid basement of an upper dtorey room, like so many chambers without entrances at 
Mohenjo-daro.—(Ep.] 
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Very few antiquities of any kind were found in House IX, but in Room 21 was found 
HR 2554, one of the many faience squirrels recovered at both Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
(Pl. XCVI, 7). 

Only the northern end of the street was completely excavated (Pl. XLI, ¢). It is some 
34 feet in width, and the buildings fronting it preserve a good alignment. No traces of any 
pavement were recovered. The antiquities found in the excavated portions of the street were 
few, but included seal ¢50 (PI. CXV), a roughly blocked-out seal HR 564, a shell object, 
HR 1490, resembling a pipal leaf (PI. CLV, 61), and HR 2528, a small shell spoon 
(PI. CLVI, 28). 

But the most interesting feature in the street is the cesspool by the west end of 
Deadman Lane (PI. XIII, c). This is 5 ft. 54 in. by 4 ft. 4 in. and 6 ft. 9 in. in depth, and 
built of brick masonry, but having merely hard earth at the bottom. Drains fall into it from 
the north of the street and from Deadman Lane, while on the south side is a drain-like 
opening to carry off the overflow, 

The west side of the Street was traced for some 300 feet, but only a few chambers on 
the east and south of Houses V and X respectively were partially excavated. These are 
principally of the Intermediate Period, the walls facing the street being exceedingly well 
built, and ¢ feet in thickness. As these buildings were only partly cleared, interest in this 
part of the site is concentrated on the numerous and varied finds, and particularly on the 
skeletal remains discovered in Room 74. 

On the south side of Room 126 was a pot set in a pavement of one course of bricks, 
and on the north side, under two courses of bricks and at a depth of 10 feet, a collection of 
thirty-five small objects, including small vessels and lids, chert balls, figurines, fragments 
of alabaster, and chert flakes, was recovered. In this room, at a depth of 7 ft. 8 in., was 
found a fragment of carved bone, HR 2338, bearing two pictographs, 

In the corner of Room 127 a large dish (HR 2286, Pl. I, 33) was discovered é# situ, 
and in this were seal HR 2288, and a terra-cotta sealing (P]. CXVI, 26), while in the 
adjacent débris were numerous small vessels, many fragments of sawn and partially worked 
Steatite, and a pointed bone object resembling a stylus. 

Two very large vessels were also found in Room 128 at a depth of toft. 6in., 
one, HR 2281, being excellently preserved (Pls. XLIV, d and LXXXIV, 24). A large 
colleétion of miscellaneous objects, including miniature vases, beads, fragments of shell 
bangles, pieces of copper, and the faience end of a necklace was also recovered in this room. 

Room 78 yielded a fragmentary seal (HR 1568), while two interesting seals, Nos. 365 
and 372, depicting elephants, were found in Room 51 (Pl. CXIT), but the most remarkable 
finds were the remains of fourteen human bodies found in the small room No. 74 
(Pl. XLII, a). 

On 29th December, 1925, 1 foot below the surface, part of a skeleton was discovered 
above what proved later to be the southern wall of Room 74 of House V, Section B 
(Pl. XLI, @). All below the pelvis, save the head of the right femur, which was till in the 
acetabulum, was missing and the bones were extremely friable, being much affected by salts. 
The body lay on the left side, head to the east, arms bent, the left hand to the face, the right 
a little advanced. A shell bangle still adorned the left wrist (P]. XLVI, ¢ and 4). Seal 
80 (Pl. CVI) was found at the same level and 1 foot distant to the S.E. 
Later clearance in this room revealed the thirteen other skeletons described below. On 
further clearance it was discovered that Skeleton 2 was 6 inches above and almost at right 
angles to the legs of Skeleton 8 (PI. XLVI, a). Of the skull, which was badly broken, Colonel 
Sewell reports that it clearly belongs to a dolichocephalic race. 
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The next skeleton was found by the northern wall of Room 74 at a depth of 2 feet and 
lay on the right side, head to the west, face to the south. The right arm was bent, the hand 
under the head. Owing to its position so close to the surface, and to the action of salt, the 
bones of the left arm, hip, and most of the lower limbs had disappeared, though a number of 
the small bones of the hands and feet were recovered, and with these four copper rings. 
Seventy-five faience beads, seemingly part of a girdle, two copper beads, two copper rings, 
and a fragment of a copper ornament were also found with these remains. 

Of Skeleton 5 only the much-damaged skull, ribs, vertebrae, and some bones of the arm 
were recovered, The body lay face downward N.W. and S.W. and the right lower leg 
of Skeleton 9 passed over it. ‘I'wo copper rings were recovered with these remains. 

Skeleton 6 was found lying on the left side in a natural position, the head towards the 
S.W., the right hand on the abdomen, the left by the side, the legs slightly flexed 
(Pl. XLVI, a). : 

Skeleton 7 lay on its back with the head towards the south, the face turned to the west, 
the legs outspread but bent at the knees, bringing the feet together. The nght lower leg was 
over the right forearm of Skeleton 11 and the left knee across the bent right arm of Skeleton 8 
(Pl. XLIII, a). With these remains were found two copper finger-rings and two copper 
bracelets. 

Skeleton 8 (Pl. XLVI, 2) was found lying prone close to Skeleton 7, with its head 
approximately to the north, the legs almost straight and slightly apart, the right arm bent 
with the hand below the forehead, the left arm bent and in advance of the head, and the feet 
turned in, in an unnatural position. 

The ninth skeleton was found with the head to the north, the skull being much damaged. 
The right leg was straight and lying over the body of Skeleton 5, the left bent at the knee 
(Pl. XLUI, a). The arms were outstretched, the right being bent at the elbow, the hand 
touching the right pelvic bone of Skeleton 8. The head lay close to the elbow of Skeleton 7. 

Skeleton 10 lay on the north side of the room, with its head to the S.W., the legs 
Straight, the right arm flexed (PI. XLIII, 2). The left lower arm and the feet had disappeared. 
A perfectly preserved shell bangle was found on the left upper arm. 

Skeleton 11 lay on its back with the head roughly to the south and in line with Skeleton 8, 
the heads being only 14 inches apart. The arms were at right angles to the body, the 
forearms bent at right angles, the left forearm being under the lower leg of Skeleton 7, the 
right between the feet of Skeletons 6 and 13. The right leg was stretched straight out, but 
the left was bent (Pl. XLITI, a). 

Of the twelfth skeleton only a much-damaged skull, lying face downward, was recovered. 
This lay in line with and to the south of Skeleton 6 (PI. XLIII, a). 

Skeleton 13 was lying with the head to the west, the body on the left side, the legs slightly 
flexed, the left arm touching the head of Skeleton 14. The face was upwards and the skull 
was in very poor condition (Pl. XLIII, a). 

North of and touching the left arm of Skeleton 13 were found the few remains of the 
fourteenth skeleton (Pl. XLIII, 4). These consisted of the skull and part of the vertebral 
column, most of the other bones having disappeared. From a fragment of right femur it 
appeared as if the right leg had been extended to the north, the body lying face upward. Three 
copper bangles were recovered near the scanty remains of the left wrist. 

A small crushed skull in very poor condition found at the extreme southern end of the 
room and under the right femur of Skeleton 16 is all that was recovered of the fifteenth body 
(Pl. XLIT, a), 

Skeleton 16 lay on the back with head to the north, the face half-turned to the left, the 
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left arm and left leg to the eagt enclosing the skull of Skeleton 5. Like Skeletons 2, 5, and 9, 
part of this skeleton was over the southern wall of Room 74, proving that these remains are 
subsequent to the decay of the building in which they were found (Pl. XLVI, a). 

The remains of Skeleton 16 were in very poor and friable condition as the result of 
percolation and the action of salt and the skull was badly crushed. 

The remains of the fourteen bodies found in Room 74 appear to indicate some tragedy, 
for the manner in which the skeletons are intermingled points rather to simultaneous death 
than synchronous burial, for the positions of the individual bodies are rather those likely 
to be assumed in the agony of death than those of a number of corpses thrown into a room. 
Nevertheless, it must be recalled that Skeleton 2 was 6 inches above the legs of Skeleton &. 

The copper rings and bracelets, the faience beads and shell bangles worn by these people 
in life and found with their remains are undoubted antiquities of the Indus civilization. 
Nevertheless, the certainty that these fourteen skeletons are of a date subsequent to the decay 
of the building in which they were recovered assigns them to a period posterior to the 
abandonment of the latest city.!. In all probability people of the same race as those who 
occupied the city in its prime continued for centuries to haunt the site, their poor habitations 
dotting the mounds which marked its ruins, just as to-day tumble-down huts and flimsy 
erections of thatch nestle amidst the ruins of many an ancient monument in India, emphasizing 
by their squalor its present desolation and past magnificence. 

Of the skeletal remains found in Area HR only two can with certainty be assumed to 
be true burials, namely, Nos. 1 and 3, and of these the former has no connection with the 
Indus civilization and the latter is seemingly of a date subsequent to the abandonment of the 
courtyard in which it was found.2? Skeletons 4-16 are all contemporary and none of them 
burials in the true sense of the word ; and No. 2, although found at a level of 6 inches above 
these remains, appears to be of similar date and to lie in a haphazard position. 

The Sruétures of area HR are built of carefully moulded and well-burnt bricks, the 
latest Stru€tures being markedly less substantial than those of the Early and Intermediate 
periods. ‘That many of the buildings must have been of considerable height is plain from 
the thickness of their walls, and the remains of staircases appear to indicate the former 
existence of second storeys. As no roofing tiles were recovered and no traces of true arches 
or domes, the roofs may be presumed to have been either of thatch or mud over beams and 
matting or brushwood. 

The breaking of bond (Pl. XLIIJ, 4), the carefully cut wedge-shaped bricks of the 
wells (Pl. XLI, 4), the true bonding of walls, the rounding of the exterior corner of Room 17 
in House VIII, and the well-marked batter of the higher walls, are all evidences of an 
advanced technique, while the numerous and carefully laid brick and earthenware drains, 
the fine pavements of the bathroom (Pl. XLV, a), the saadas, the rubbish-bin and cesspool, 
as well as the existence of four wells in so small an area, indicate a high standard of comfort 
and a marked feeling for the conveniences of life such as is rarely found in other civilizations 
of this age. 


1 This does not seem to me proven. The building in which the skeletons were found belongs to the Intermediate 
Periods I and H, but all this part of the site appears to have been built over in the Late Periods I, H, and III, and though 
the later strata are absent at this particular point, that is almost certainly due to denudation, the effects of which are every- 
where apparent. It is quite likely, therefore, that the skeletons belong to the interval between the Intermediate J] and 
Late III Periods, though the possibility of their being poéterior to the Late Period I may be admitted. fee 
pp. 80-1.—[Ep.] 

® Cf. p. 181, footnote 1. 
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HE excavations carried out in 1926—7 in the western portion of HR Area (Pls. XX XIX, 
XLVIT, and XLVIID) covered a trac of ground, 450 feet long by 400 feet wide, 
including the southern portion of First Street, and revealed a well-planned quarter of 

the city comprising nine clearly defined blocks of buildings, separated one from another by 
two streets running north to south and several lanes or alleys more or less at right angles to 
them. These buildings belong to the Late and Intermediate Periods. As in other parts of 
this site, those of the Intermediate Period are of better constru¢tion and for the most 
part more spaciously planned than those of the Late Period. The structures of the Late 
Period were built largely of materials obtained from their predecessors, and many of 
them, particularly those of the Late I and II Periods, were in the last stage of ruin. The 
earliest remains excavated in this area were a few walls beneath the Intermediate III 
stratum in rooms numbered 60 and 46 of House V in Block 2. These will probably be found 
to belong to Early I Period. The general disposition of Streets in this quarter of the city 
during the Intermediate and Late Periods seems to have remained practically unchanged, 
though the buildings themselves underwent substantial modification. 


First Street (Pl. XLVI) 


The northern part of this street, 145 feet in length, had been dug by 
Mr. Hargreaves in 1925-6, the rest of the street, some 300 feet in length, was completely 
exposed by me down to the Intermediate level, the work involving the removal from 
the street itself of a ro ft. thick layer of closely packed débris. How far this street runs 
southward beyond the extremity of the HR Area has not yet been determined. That it 
extended, however, northwards across the depression which separates this mound from 
the VS Area and crossed the latter, was definitely established. This street has been 
completely excavated or traced for a total length of some 8¢0 feet, Future excavations 
will probably show its extension further north and prove it to be one of the main thorough- 
fares of this ancient city. 

The width of the street averages 30 feet and it is the only street so far excavated at 
Mohenjo-daro that could have been used for wheeled traffic, if wheeled traffic was permitted 
inside the town. No actual traces of wheeled vehicles have so far been found at Mohenjo-daro, 
but that they were used at this period is patent from several terra-cotta wheels of toy carts 
brought to light at this site as well as from a tiny model bronze cart found at Harappa. 
The &reet is not paved with bricks or concrete anywhere, Its level in the Intermediate 
Period is determined by a well-preserved drain which appears to have issued from the east 
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front of Room 79 in House V, and has been traced over a length of some 60 feet up to the 
entrance of Second Lane. Another drain with a slightly different alignment and on a level 
about 3 feet higher, was picked up further south and followed up to the end of the mound. 
As time went on, the level of the street was purposely raised, as was also done in other 
parts of the site, and further up to the north a series of deep brick-lined cesspits were 
constructed, connected by surface drains, but without any underground arrangement for 
the escape of sewage (vide pp. 16-17 above). Two of these cesspits have so far been 
exposed, with a brick drain between them to carry off surplus water from the northern to the 
southern pit, which is provided with a series of projecting brick steps on one side, so that 
a man could climb down, when necessary, to clear away the solid sediment. Other cesspits 
appear to be buried, but have not yet been excavated, in the northern seéction of the <treet, 
namely one opposite High Lane and another a little further north near the cross roads. 
That this and other streets were kept clear of débris, and well looked after by the civic 
authorities, is evident from the arrangements made for the disposal of sewage, and from 
the fact that its level was generally lower than that of the side Streets communicating with 
it. The well in front of House V in Seétion A of this area would appear to have been 
meant for the use of passers-by as well as for the inmates of the buildings, as is often the 
case in modern Indian towns. The exact purpose of a small brick circle in the middle of the 
Street not far from this well is not apparent; nor is that of another small brick receptacle 
in front of House X to the east of the street. 

As might have been expected, not a few minor antiquities were recovered from the 
débris of this street. They included, besides others, a white Steatite seal (HR 3207, 
Pl. CVI, 126), another seal of the same material (HR 3336, Pl. CIII, 5), with the figure 
of a unicorn and a pictographic legend, both found 7 feet below the surface, a third seal of 
yellow steatite showing a geometric pattern (HR 6210, Pl. CXIII, 422) found 6 feet below 
the surface, a copper tablet (HR 2911), which was found 2 feet below the surface, and a ball 
of Steatite, which was originally inlaid (HR 2861, Pl. CLVIII, 8), found 3 ft. 6 in. below the 
surface. A much-damaged colossal ring of limestone (HR 2868) was lying 4 feet above the level 
of the drain between the two cesspits, and a large-sized cone of the same material (HR 2783, 
Pl. CKXX, 8) was found 2 feet below the surface. It is 15°65 inches high, and in perfect 
condition. Other noteworthy objects recovered from this street were a terra-cotta tablet 
(HR 3219; depth below surface, 7 feet) with incised dotted lines, possibly a flesh rubber, 
a well-preserved cult object or gamesman of stone (HR 3443; height {in.), a conch-shell 
(HR 3157, Pl. CLVI, 25), with a double carved band and two incised circlets (length 
4 inches) found 5 feet below the surface, an eardrop (HR 3254, Pl. CXLII, 11) consisting 
of thin disc-shaped beads of copper, a faience bead, and a round copper bead all ¢trung upon 
a copper wire with a hook at the top, a long nail or drill of copper (length 7-7 inches ; 
HR 4993, Pl. CXLII, 14) found 4 feet below the surface, and an interesting terra-cotta 
(HR 6213, Pl. CLIII, 25) showing a woman lying on a bed with a baby at her breast. The 
cot is so small that the head and legs of the female projeft over its ends. 


Block 1 


This group of buildings, which could only be partially explored on account of the hut 
constructed on this point for the use of a site watchman, is bounded on the east by Firé 
Street, and on the south by First Lane. Portions of four private dwelling houses of the 
Late Period have been distinguished in this block, though it is not impossible that Nos. II 
and III belong to one and the same house (see plan, Pl. XX XIX). 
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House [.—Only three rooms and part of a fourth have survived, in a much-ruined Description of 
condition. One of them (3) is paved with a floor of burnt bricks laid flat upon another houses. 
course of bricks which are laid on their sides, the whole resting on a layer of black burnt 
nodules of clay. The adjoining room (2) contains a well (diam. 4 ft. 3 in.) composed 
of wedge-shaped bricks below, with the top courses of ordinary oblong bricks, presumably 
belonging to a later repair. The well was excavated to a depth of g feet only. There was an 
entrance to it from First Street, with a small brick platform for washing purposes 
between the threshold and the well, The house yielded several chert flakes, pottery 
and ivory objects, including a needle (HR 3483) and a necklace spacer of copper (HR 3499), 
which was found in Room 3, 3 feet below the surface. 

House 1] Sands immediately to the south of the one just described and was entered 
by two doorways from First Lane. One of these led into Room 7, which is the best preserved 
of the lot, and contains a fine well, 5 ft. 9 in. in diameter ; this was excavated down to 
a depth of 40 feet below the top of the steening, at which depth water was reached. The 
well is in perfect condition from top to bottom, and many deep grooves in the masonry caused 
by the friction of ropes testify to its prolonged use before the abandonment of the site. 
Several small antiquities were found in the well, namely a copper bangle (HR 4999, 
Pl. CXLIV, 9), a faience bracelet (HR 5361), a lapis lazuli bead (HR 5754), and a 
fragmentary bracelet of copper (HR 5775). The well is surrounded by a well-preserved 
paving of bricks, laid flat, and there is a small square channel provided in the S.E. 
corner of the room to carry off waste water into the lane on the south, whence it was conducted 
by a brick drain to First Street. The well-chamber (7) originally communicated with 
Room 6, but the doorway between them was blocked up at a later date. 

House I1]—The house next door (No. III) is a small structure consisting of only 
three rooms, though, as stated above, it is not unlikely that they belonged to House II, as 
the two groups communicated with each other through the paved chamber, 12. The 
Structure has a doorway preceded by a brick platform in First Lane. The party-walls are 
much ruined and the only noteworthy features are two well-constructed chutes in the 
thickness of the front wall. 

House IV, which dates probably from the Late III Period, was a large building with 
a frontage of 62 feet, but with the exception of the massive outer wall on the south and 
west, which is standing to a height of 2 to § feet and a few fragments of the walls 
inside, the whole structure has perished. The outer wall is built upon a 6 in. thick 
foundation of black burnt nodules of clay. 


Block 2 


This was the largest of all the nine blocks of buildings excavated in this area, being 
roughly a rectangle of 248 feet from north to south by some 145 feet from east to west, and 
occupied a conspicuous position on Firgt Street. As many as 136 rooms have been 
uncovered in this block and divided tentatively into nine separate buildings, designated 
V to XIII in the accompanying plan. Several of these buildings appear to date from the 
Intermediate Period, and considerable portions of Nos. V, IX, and X have been 
excavated to their original levels. The remaining six structures, as they stand, are of the 
Late Period, but incorporate many walls of the earlier (Intermediate) period. In this 
connection it may be observed that there are reasons for thinking that the remains of the 
Intermediate Period in this block may well have belonged to one large building, which 
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covered most of the area occupied by this block extending from Second Lane northward 
as far as Room 37 and from Firgt Street westward to Second Street. Besides the courts and 
rooms numbered from 37 to 60 and 70 to 84, and described below as forming a separate 
house (V), it probably embraced various other courts and rooms now partly exposed under 
Houses IX and X. The spaciousness of its courts and general massiveness of construction 
suggest that this building could not have been an ordinary private house. 

House V~-A few rooms of this building had been excavated in the previous season by 
Mr, Hargreaves. These included Room 74, which yielded a Jarge number of human 
skeletons, and which appears to have been the vestibule of an entrance from First Street. 
Of the rest, 70 is a spacious court measuring about ¢7 by 43 feet wide (Pl. XLIX, a). 
The inner faces of the walls are coarsely built and the west wall is relieved with a row of 
five walls built at right angles to it and diminishing in size towards the north. Ata later date, 
which could not have been far removed from the original construction of the building,! 
this court was filled in solid with crude bricks in order to raise its ground level, presumably 
aS a precaution against floods. Similar methods were employed in other parts of this 
building, and in other buildings of this period (cf. pp. 19 and 21 supra). The flight 
of steps in the N.W. corner of Room 75 behind the vestibule was presumably constructed 
to give access to the raised level of Court 70 and other parts of the building. 

The line of four small chambers (81-4) to the south of the Court 70 are evidently of 
the same age as the court, though the drain running through them must be assigned to a 
later period of occupation. At the end of Room 82 the drain turns south into House X, and 
ultimately falls into the drain of Second Lane. A terra-cotta bird (HR 5051, Pl. XCVI, 4) 
was found in Room 84, 4 feet below the surface. 

A long narrow corridor, 4 feet wide, and closed at the eastern extremity, runs along 
the north side of Court 70, and leads into Room 60. The walls of the latter room have 
been excavated to a depth of some 16 feet, and it was here that the remains of a Still earlier 
stratum, i.e. Intermediate III or Early I, were struck. The adjoining Room 59 was also 
excavated to the same depth. Both these rooms and corridor were filled in with sun-dried 
bricks, and, as stated above, there appears to be no doubt that this filling was resorted to 
when the level of this building was purposely raised to prevent its being flooded. 

Rooms 56 and 57, and Room 58, containing a well-paved bath and a well, belong to the 
Late Period, but several of the walls go down to the Intermediate stratum. Room 57 
yielded, 2 feet below the surface, a square white steatite boss seal (HR 4869, Pl. CXIV, 507) 
engraved with a svaffika, a copper finger-ring (HR 4058, Pl. CXLIII, 1), a pottery vase 
(HR 4120), a tiny bowl (HR 4121), and four lids of the same material (HR 4122). The 
line of well-built chambers along the east front shows many reconstructions, mainly of the 
Late Period. They communicated with one another by well-defined doorways, some of which 
were bricked up subsequently. 

The large room, 54, to the north of Court 70 and separated from it by the narrow 
passage referred to above, measures 39 by 25 feet. It was originally open, probably a 
sort of basement room like those on the west. It communicated with Room 49 by a corbelled 
entrance, 8 ft, 4 in. high, but only 2 ft. 5 in. wide (Pl. LIV, 4), and there was another 
entrance to it on the south side. Both these entrances were bricked up, and the chamber filled 
with débris and closed in. This débris was cleared away to a depth of some 5 feet, and 


1 The rough inner faces of the walls indicate, as in many other cases, that the court was meant to be filled in 
unmediately.—[Ep.] 
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revealed a square pier of sun-dried brick with flanking walls on each side, which were 
Standing to a height of some 3 feet. By the side of the pier were lying a number of roughly- 
fashioned terra-cotta cones and a carrot-shaped object of the same material. 

Room 49 (PI. L, a) is a long narrow chamber 44 ft. 4 in. by 10 to 11 feet wide, no 
corners of which are accurate right angles. Its walls are standing to a height of 16 to 
17 feet above the floor level, and the position of the ceiling is clearly marked by a number of 
square beam-holes which have survived in the north and south walls at the height of 
10 ft. 6in. The beam-holes average 12 inches wide by about 20 inches high by 12 inches deep 
so that the beams muét have been very solid. The main entrance to this room was from 
Room s0 on the east. The lower chamber was afterwards filled in with débris and a brick 
paving laid about 18 inches below the beam-holes. A discovery of considerable interest 
was made on this pavement. It was a collection of eighteen large-sized stone rings 
(HR 5923-33, 5936-42), which were lying along the north wall. They have all 
round tops and bottoms and differ in this respect from the large undulating rings found at 
Harappa. It is noteworthy that, whereas rings of the latter description are common at 
Harappa, they are only rarely met with at Mohenjo-daro. The rings from Room 49 are 
g to 10 inches high, and carefully smoothed, as if they had been turned on the lathe. As 
usual, they are all perforated in the middle, the holes being 44 to 9 inches in diameter and 
drilled in some cases from both sides. Some of them have shallow holes neatly drilled on 
either side of the central perforation, while others have in the same positions long rectangular 
grooves, possibly for metal clamps. A few of them are also drilled with lines of small 
cup-marks. Not far from these rings were found two round stone caps with rounded tops 
(HR 5935, Pl. CXXX, 23, and HR 5939, Pl. CKXX, 21), which resemble the tops of the 
so-called “‘ gamesmen ” (probably cult-objects) of varying sizes found both at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro, The precise purpose of these stone rings and ‘‘ gamesmen” is not yet 
definitely known. Other objects of the same class are the cones of stone, terra-cotta, etc., 
but without the projecting rim at the top. One cone of this type (height 11 inches) was 
unearthed by me at Harappa in 1924-5, and I then drew attention to its similarity to the 
Siva-/idga and suggested that it might have been fixed in a pedestal (its base was rough 
dressed) and worshipped in a tiny brick structure found close by it. It is gratifying to know 
that Sir John Marshall supports me in identifying them as phallic emblems! and the stone 
rings as their pedestals or yonis ; and that this view is further corroborated by the evidence 
of similar objects discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in the course of his recent archeological 
expedition in Balichistan. 

This room also yielded, at depths varying from 5 ft. 6 in. to 7 feet, two limestone 
capitals (HR 5934, Pl. CK XX, 22) with spiral volutes resembling Ionic capitals, which must 
have crowned wooden pillars, as no stone pillars have so far been found at Mohenjo-daro. 
Another capital of the same design and material was found in Room so (in front of 
Room 49) and a fourth one in the adjoining Room 47. These capitals are all square, 
measuring some 12 inches along each side and some 6 inches in height, and have round 
apertures in the middle for the reception of the tenons of the pillars to which they were 
attached. The bust of a beautiful miniature monkey (HR 6104, height § in.) of white faience, 
originally coloured yellow, was lying on the floor of Room 49, a bead of the same 
material 6 feet below the surface, and a shell spoon (HR 4099) 7 feet below the surface. It 
was in this room, too, that there was found, 6 feet below the surface, the skull of a young female. 


1 The cones referred to are differentiated by me from the so-called “ gamesmen”, ‘The former I regard as baetylic, 
the latter as phallic. See supra, pp. §9-61.—[Ep.] 
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The portion of building No. V lying between Room 49 and House VI is much 
complicated by later walls which have yet to be removed. So much seems certain that in the 
Intermediate Period it was occupied by two spacious rooms separated from each other 
by a stoutly built wall running north to south and divided up at a later period into eleven 
or twelve chambers of different sizes. ‘The southern part of Room 46 was dug down to 
the level of the floor in Room 49 and revealed a well-constructed brick-paved floor. On it 
was found a white steatite boss seal (HR 3730, Pl. CIV, 23), with one corner broken off and 
showing a unicorn with the usual double standard under his head and a line of pictographs 
at the top. Four feet higher up at the same spot was found a piece of copper-wire chain 
(HR 3433, Pl. CXLIT, 28) consiting of two triangular links passed through each other. 
This area also yielded, at the depth of 3 feet below the surface, an interesting boss seal 
(HR 3005, Pl. CXII, 400) of dark Steatite, 1 inch square by } in. thick. It has no animal 
device, the whole of the surface on the obverse being occupied by a legend of three lines of 
pictographs. The room to the west of Room 46 yielded a carnelian bead decorated with white 
patterns (HR 3711), such as are occasionally found in Mesopotamia, a smal] copper chisel 
(HR 3797, Pl. CKXXVII, 11; length 3°85 inches), with a sharp cutting edge, but broken 
in two halves. From the same room were also recovered, 5 to 6 feet below the surface, 
a well-preserved and large-sized boss seal of steatite (HR 3791, Pi. CVIII, 168; 110 by 
1°10 feet) exhibiting a unicorn and pidtographs, a fragment of a similar seal (HR 3792, 
Pl. CIX, 239), on which only one pictograph and the head and foreleg of the animal 
remain, the upper half of a seal of the same kind (HR so030, Pl. CIV, 32; 1°25 by 
1°25 by ov4 in. thick), on which the legs and hind parts of the unicorn are lost, and a 
fragment of a seal of the same type (HR 4957) bearing traces of red colouring, which was 
found 3 ft. 6 in. below the surface. Mention may also be made of a steatite bead (HR 3723 
PI. CXLVI, 40-1), which was originally encrusted with inlays of shell or other substance. 
It was found in the area to the south of Room 43, 5 feet below the surface. 

House VI.—This dwelling is situated to the north of House V at the junction of First 
Street and First Lane, and measures 48 ft. 3 in. by 36 ft. 3 in. Some of the walls appear to 
be founded on older ones, but the house, as it stands, is of the Late Period. The inner 
party walls are thin and built in a coarse style on foundations of black terra-cotta nodules. 
The entrance, which is near the N.E. corner, leads into a rectangular lobby, with a well 
in one corner and a staircase in the other. The little chamber, 3 feet square, underneath 
the staircase is provided with a drain and may have been used as a lavatory. Its position 
near the entrance is convenient, as the scavenger could do his work without disturbing the 
inmates. The arrangement of the rest of the building is clear, A narrow passage (30), 
provided with a drain, leads into Room 29, which may have been a bath, and Rooms 26 and 
27 on the north side, the public rooms where the owner of the house received his visitors. 
The southern portion of the house, which was presumably set apart for the residence of the 
family, contains a courtyard (32), 14 feet square, which was left open to the sky, to provide 
light and air to the rooms around it. As usual at Mohenjo-daro, the court is not paved. 
Room 31 to the east of the courtyard was probably the kitchen. It was filled with ashes, though 
no fireplace or kitchen utensils were found in it. A rounded brick door-socket was found 
at the S.W. outer corner of this room; as there is no corresponding socket on the 
opposite side, the door muét have been one of a single leaf. The staircase at the back of the 
courtyard had the space behind it filled with earth and débris. The existing steps are, as 
usual, steep with narrow treads and it is not impossible that the upper ones were supported 
on wooden beams fixed in the walls. Rooms 33 to 36 were probably used as sleeping rooms, 
stores, etc. 
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The only object of interest found in this house was a white steatite boss seal (HR 3080, 
Pl]. CXI, 340), which was found in the passage (30), 3 feet below the surface. It is engraved 
on the obverse with two lines of pictographs and a well-executed Brahmam bull with a big 
flowing dewlap. As usual with seals of this class, there is no standard or manger under 
the animal’s head. 

House VII Stands on First Lane and comprises Rooms 17 to 25. There was only one 
front door, now much ruined, which opened into the courtyard (17). Room 24 contains 
a well, constructed as usual of wedge-shaped bricks, which was cleared only for a few feet. 
The other rooms appear to have been considerably remodelled at a later period. An 
interesting feature of this house is what appears to have been a pottery kiln (Pl. II, 4), which 
came to light in Courtyard 17. It has an oval plan, and is surrounded by a thin wall of a 
single course of burnt bricks, which is now standing to a height of 3 ft. 6 in. The kiln is 
7 feet long along the major axis, and 5 feet wide. It has a narrow mouth, 13 inches wide, at 
the south end. At the further end is a little wall curved at the top, the exaét purpose of which 
is not clear. There is nothing to show what the roof of the kiln was like, and of what material 
it was made. The inner surface of the structure was badly burnt and cracked owing to firing, 
and its bottom was covered with a layer of cinders or slag. For the rest, the structure was 
filled with brickbats, potsherds, etc., which had fallen into it after it had ceased to be used. 
Whatever wares were loaded into it for baking had been removed, but | found near the 
mouth of the furnace two or three half-baked betel-leaf-shaped clay plaques, so that it is not 
impossible that the kiln was used for baking objeéts of this kind. Plaques of this shape in 
terra-cotta and alabaster have been found both at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, but it is 
difficult to say what purpose they served. The kiln belongs to the latest “ Indus”’ period 
represented on the site (Late I), like the kiln found by Mr. Mackay on DK site. 

Another kiln of about the same size but circular in shape was recognized by me 
among the buildings exposed by Mr. Vats in the VS Area in 1925-6, while two other 
structures! of the same nature were exposed in the course of my excavations in the low 
mound (F) at Harappa. 

The only other minor antiquities besides those mentioned above were a copper 
arrowhead (HR 4532), certain beads (HR 4531) which came to light in Room 19, some 
pottery jars, and a cubical-shaped weight of stone (HR 4350) weighing 54°5 gm., which 
was found in the courtyard (17), 1 foot below the surface. Numerous stone weights of this 
shape but of varying sizes have been found both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. None of 
them, as far as I am aware, bears inscriptions of any kind. They have been submitted to 
a careful examination by Mr. A. S. Hemmy, whose remarks on them appear in 
Ch. XXIX. 

House VIII—This is a fairly large dwelling, measuring 54 by 37 feet externally. 
It comprised about a dozen rooms, but portions of those at the western end have been 
destroyed. The Courtyard 2, which is in the middle of the north side, was presumably 
entered through Chambers 3 and 4, and a passage extended from its S.W corner westward 
to provide access to Rooms 1 and 5. A similar passage (7) from the S.E. corner of the 
courtyard gave access to Room 8. The doorway by which the entrance chamber, 3 and 4, 
was entered from Firét Lane, was bricked up at a later date. At the middle of this chamber 
is a thin panelled wall, and behind it a staircase which went up tothe roof. A second doorway 
led into Room g from Second Street. Rooms 10 and 11 are later additions. None of the 
rooms are paved. 


1 Vide Aunual Report, Archalogical Survey of India, 1924-5, p. 77. 
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Room 8, which measures 8 by 7 feet internally, yielded the moét important find of 
the season, which was made immediately beneath the floor. It consists of :— 

1. Two silver vases, one somewhat larger than the other and closed with its lid of the 
same material. Both the vases were originally wrapped in cotton cloth (Pl. CXL, 2 and 3). 

2. A copper vase with a small base, which contained an axe and chisels of copper 
(PI. CXLI, 13). 

3. Four large, hollow, round ear-rings, or possibly bracelets, of gold, which must 
originally have been filled with shellac, similar to those noticed in some terra-cotta figurines 
found at Mohenjo-daro (PI. CLI, a, 2, 3, 9, and 10). 

4. Two circular ear-ornaments of gold with beaded border, one pin and a tiny disc 
which belonged to one of the ear-ornaments (Pl. CXLIX). 

s. Three gold forehead fillets or diadems, similar to those found at Mohenjo-daro 
in previous years. Fillets of the same kind were also found in 1926-7 by Mr. Woolley 
at Ur in southern Mesopotamia? (Pl. CLI, a, 6, 7, and 8). 

6. Thirteen pieces of similar fillets, rolled up (Pl. CLI, 4). 

7. Two somewhat broader fillets of gold, one of which is complete. Both of them 
are perforated along the lower edge with a line of holes for carrying beads or other kind of 
pendants. The complete specimen is shown in Pl. CLI, a, 1. 

8. Three forehead fillets of a pointed shape. All are complete and would appear to 
have been worn by women. A diadem of this shape is clearly seen on one of the female 
figurines found in VS Area. 

g. Seven hemispheric terminals. 

10. One silver bangle broken in two halves (Pl. CLIT, 13). 

11, Six small finger-rings of silver and one of shell (P]. CLII, 13). 

12. A large collection of beads of gold, silver, faience, semi-precious stones, mounted 
in some cases in gold caps at both ends, and pendants of different materials, which with the 
perforated spacers and terminals found with the beads have been made up into nine 
separate necklaces shown in Pls. CXLIX and CL. 

The find also included a fragmentary seal (Pl. CXII, 376) exhibiting a unicorn 
above, an elephant below it, and three piétographs, as well as a chert scraper.* 

The ornaments mentioned above throw useful light on the fashions in personal 
decoration in vogue among the early inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro and on account of their 
high quality of workmanship are among the most excellent examples of the goldsmith’s art 
as practised in the third millennium s.c. 

The scientific value of this discovery is, however, further enhanced by the remnants 


. of the cloth in which the vases were wrapped, for they establish the use of cotton textiles at 


Mohenjo-daro about 3000 3.c # 

Room g yielded a wheel-shaped object of stone (FIR 3937) and Room 10 a spoon 
of copper (HIR 3941 ; length 32 inches, width 2°03 inches) with a hole in one side for a handle 
of wood or other material. The spoon is broken in two pieces. 

An area 50 feet from north to south by 70 feet east to west to the south of House VIII 
has only been superficially excavated. There is much digging still to be done and so far only 
a few coarsely built structures of no interest have been brought to light here. The smaller 


1 Antiquaries’ Fournal, vol. vii, p. 12 and pl. ix, 3. 
® For further particulars of this jewellery, see Ch, KXVI.—[Ev.] 
3 See supra, p. 33.—[Ep.] 
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antiquities found in this area included a small pottery jar with lid (HR 5868), a square 
boss seal (HR 5193, Pl. CX, 306) of steatite showing a buffalo with a manger under his 
head and a line of pitographs, which was lying 5 feet below the surface. Another objec 
of interest was a hollow silver ear-ornament (HR 4174), with pieces of a silver forehead- 
diadem adhering to it. The ear-ring had originally been wrapped in a piece of cloth, like the 
vases (HR 4212, 2) found in Room 8 of House VIII. 

House IX.—This building Stands on Street 2 to the west of Rooms 69, 60, and 70 of 
House V. Some of its walls, which probably belonged to the large House V, extend down to 
the Intermediate level, and were repaired and raised when the house was rebuilt in the 
Late Period. The only portions, however, that have been opened up to the earlier floor-level 
are the row of three rooms (85, 86, and 87), together with the narrow chambers in front, the 
outer wall on the north, and part of Room 66. Rooms 85, 86, and 87 have broad entrances 
opening into the rooms in front. Their walls are standing to a height of 13 feet above the 
floor and the level of the ceiling is clearly determined in each room by a line of three square 
holes for the reception of roof beams, 10 feet above the floor level. These holes are well 
preserved in Room 85, but have been bricked up in the other two rooms. Small patches of 
brick pavements have survived in Rooms 86 and 87. The outer north wall of this building 
is about 3 feet thick, and composed of three courses of bricks laid lengthwise, the back wall 
of the three rooms referred to being of two courses, and the party walls only one brick thick. 
The level of the floor in the next period (Intermediate I or Late I[]) is indicated by the 
threshold in the doorway of Room 85, which was found 7 ft. 6 in. above the level of its 
predecessor. The débris between the two strata consisted of earth mixed with potsherds and 
other rubbish, and was probably thrown in purposely to raise the level. The small square 
trough made of bricks, 2 ft. ro in. along each side and bounded by a single course of 
brick laid on edge, which has survived on the later floor in Room 85, must be assigned 
to the Late I or II Period. It may have been a fireplace. A similar Structure was found on 
the floor of Room 21 in House XV in Block 3. The plan of the rooms in the rear part of 
the house to a large measure remains unintelligible on account of later additions and 
alterations. It was presumably entered from the south. 

A mass of shell-inlay (HR 4066, Pl. CLVI, 12; Pi. CLV, 34 and 35) was found 
3 ft. § in. below the surface in the N.W. corner of Room 85. These pieces exhibit a 
large variety of geometric and other designs, such as the cross within the cross, the shield, 
the bow, the horseshoe, etc. Along with these inlays were found many waste pieces of 
sea-shells, left after the patterns referred to and other objects like bangles, etc., had been 
fashioned out of them. Other antiquities recovered from this room were a square steatite 
boss seal (HR 41trr, Pl. CVII, 110), showing a unicorn and a pi¢tographic legend, found 
3 feet below the surface, a similar seal (HR 5995, Pl. CVIIL, 151}, found ¢ feet below the 
surface, another similar seal (HR 4054, Pl. CX, 283), with a double grooved boss at the 
back, found 2 ft. 5 in. below the surface, another well-preserved seal of the same type and 
material (HR 411o, Pl. CIII, 7), and another similar seal (HR 4112, Pl. CIX, 256), 
on which only the body of the unicorn survives, found 3 feet below the surface. This room 
also produced a spear-head of copper (HR 4064; length 3} inches, width in the middle 1 § inches) 
with the point of its blade broken off, a large spear-head of copper (HR 4065), found 3 feet 
and 3 ft. 5 in. below the surface respeCtively, a copper chisel (HR 4173; length 2 inches, 
width @ in., thickness ,3, in.) found 4 feet below the surface. In Room 87 I found the head 
of a terra-cotta female figure (FIR 6055), 9 feet below the surface, a finger-ring of fine copper- 
wire (HR 6036, Pl. CXLIII, 5), a chisel of the same material (HR 6036; length 3 inches), and 
a terra~cotta bird 9 feet below the surface, an arrow-head of copper(HR 5415; length of blade and 
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tang 34 inches) with blunt edges, 5 feet below the surface, a ring of white steatite (HR 5467, 
Pj. CLVIII, 10, diameter 1°2 inches) plain on one side with four eye-shaped patterns in relief 
and a shallow rim round the hole which may have-been a pin-head, found 4 feet below the 
surface, a white steatite seal with the unicorn device (HR 5414, Pl. CIV, 31), 5 feet below 
the surface, another seal of the same material (HR 5971, Pl. CXI, 346) showing a 
rhinoceros with a manger under his head, broken in three pieces, another seal of grey steatite 
(AR 5972, Pl. CXI1, 373) showing an elephant whose hind parts are broken off, all three found 
8 feet below the surface, and a white steatite seal (HR 6006) with the obverse completely 
obliterated, which came to light 5 ft. 6 in. below the surface. Other noteworthy objects 
recovered from this room were a fragmentary painted terra~cotta dog (HR 6024, Pl. XCVI, 
20), found g feet below the surface, and a terra-cotta female figurine (HR 4986, Pl. XCV, 20), 
wearing a narrow loin cloth and holding a child against her breast. Her right foot and left leg 
are missing. The figure was found 8 feet below the surface. Four feet below the surface 
in the same room was lying a circular ornament of faience (HR 5463, Pl. CLVIII, 12), 
which was originally encrusted with heart-shaped inlays in the centre and crescent-shaped 
ones round the margin. 

Mention may also be made of a well-polished ivory or bone pin (HR 6041, 
Pl. CXXXII, 9, length 4:25 inches), found 9 feet below the surface; and a potsherd 
(HR 6173) painted with a naturalistic pattern of a duck, which was found 8 feet below the 
surface. ‘The narrow rooms in front of Rooms 85 and 87 yielded several pottery and other 
objects including a flat, shallow platter, several half-burnt plaques (HR 6170) similar to those 
found at the mouth of the pottery kiln in House VIII, 8 feet below the surface, a potsherd 
painted with a row of geese, and the spout of an alabaster jar (HR 6159), which was lying 
4 feet below the surface. The space on the south of the house yielded, 5 feet below 
the surface, a pottery fragment (HR 6033) which, to judge from complete specimens found 
by Mr. Mackay, must have belonged to a censer. In Room 62 I found at the depth of 3 feet 
below the surface a large pottery jar (HR 4290) which contained nothing save earth, two 
spear-heads of copper (HR 3832, Pl. CX XXVI, 2, length 7°6 inches, and HR 3833, length 
$4 inches), a terra-cotta female figurine (HR 3925) which came to light 4 ft. 2 in. below 
the surface, and a finger-ring of the same material (HR 4058), 2 feet below the surface. 
Room 67 yielded two stone slabs (HR 5811), presumably grindstones, which were lying 
4 feet below the surface. 

The southern portion of Block 2 is occupied by a line of three well-built houses (X, XI. 
and XID), with high-standing walls and tall entrances opening into Second Lane (Pl. XLIX, 4), 
The latter Starts from Third Lane on the south, turns east at the N.W. corner of 
House XVII, whence it ran right on to First Street. It is traversed by a well-built covered 
drain with a gradient of ¢ feet between the point where it leaves the bath (10) in House XVIII 
and a point near its mouth on the east. Several other house drains discharge themselves 
into it from both sides of the lane. It may be observed that the seeming cesspit in this lane 
is not a cesspit but the remains of an earlier Structure. All the three buildings (X to XID 
are reared on ruins of the Intermediate Period and to judge from the portion of House X 
which has so far been cleared to that level, the floors of the later Structures are 9 to Io feet 
higher than their predecessors. In-the planning of the houses use was made, as far 
as possible, of the earlier walls but the interior walls belong, to a large extent, to the Late 
{Il Period. 

House X.——This house included about a dozen roams of which four on the south and 
six on the west are distinguishable. The rooms are of different sizes and remains of three 
Staircases have survived. Room 134 was entered from Second Lane by a doorway which 
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was subsequently bricked up. In this room there are two large pottery troughs (PI. II, © 
bedded in the floor and secured at the top with a course of bricks round their mouths. They 
are of equal size, 2 ft. 7 in. in diameter at the top and the same in depth. I am inclined to 
think that these troughs were used for dyeing clothes. A third vessel of the same size came 
to light in the floor of the adjoining room (135). The party wall between the two rooms 
runs over this pot and is, therefore, later. By the side of this pot I found a brick-lined pit 
filled with gypsum plaster, which may have been used for plastering the walls of these rooms, 
as patches of it were Still adhering to the inner walls of Room 134. Room 135 also yielded 
a small quantity of oyster shells. It is difficult to say what purpose they served, though it is 
not impossible that they were pounded and used like mica in modern times to add lustre to 
the clothes, or, what is equally possible, for making shell plaster. 

The room (131) at the S.W. corner of the house yielded, 5 feet below the surface, 
two elliptical tablets of bright green faience (HR 4860) 2} inches and 2 inches long, which 
would appear to have been mounted in gold and to have served as the central ornaments 
of necklaces. The minor objects found in Second Lane included a well-preserved round 
Steatite seal (HR 4393, Pl. CX, 309) showing a line of pictographs round the upper margin 
and a bison below. It was found 4 feet below the surface. 

House XI,—This house has a frontage of 33 feet along Second Lane. An entrance, 
5 ft. gin. wide, gives access to a reCtangular room (117) which was provided, near its 
S.E. corner, with a window 3 feet above the level of the floor. The adjoining chamber 
(118), which also communicates with Second Lane by a narrow corbelled doorway, 5 ft. 2 in. 
high by 2 ft. 2 in. wide, contains a staircase which led up to the upper Storey. The central 
room (114) was probably an open courtyard. Behind and on either side of it there 
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are a number of small-sized rooms, some of which have fine-jointed brick-paved floors, and | 


include a little bath provided with a well-built drain to carry off waste water through 
the courtyard into the lane on the south. An entrance at the back of the house has a 
threshold of remarkably well-rubbed bricks and gives on to a large open space (109) on 
the north. 

Room 118 yielded a miniature jar of blue faience (HR 5024, Pl. CI, 3) and a square boss 
seal of white Steatite (HR 5028, Pl. CXI, 338) showing a well-executed Brahmani bull with 
a large flowing dewlap and a line of three pictographs, two in the form of a bird. Both 
of these objeéts were lying 5 feet below the surface. Room 117 produced two seals at the 
depth of 6 feet below the surface. One of them (HR 4945, Pl. CV, 51) was found in the 
N.W. corner of the room and is in good preservation except for the edges which are 
somewhat worn. It exhibits the unicorn device and a line of pictographs. The other seal 
(HR 4952, Pl. CXII, 380) shows a composite human-headed animal of a type now familiar 
at Mohenjo-daro. Part of the legend is missing. A fourth seal (HR 5085, Pl. CV, 50) 
with the unicorn device was found in Room 116 at the same depth. 

House XT1.—This house ands at the junction of Second Street and Second Lane and 
has an entrance opening on each of them. It consists of a re€tangular courtyard (105), 
25 ft. 6 in, by 9 ft. 4 in., preceded by a smaller chamber on the west and a row of three rooms 
on each of the north and south sides. The walls, which do not exceed 10 feet in height, are, 
as usual, quite plain except for a few niches which occur in some of them, 4 to 5 feet above 
the floor level. The square holes for roof beams in the north walls of Rooms ror and 102, 
occurring at equal intervals of about 3 feet from each other, belong to the earlier building 
which lies buried under this &ru€ture. A small scrap of a brick pavement has survived in 
Room 107, but there is nothing to show that the other rooms were also similarly paved. On 
this fragmentary paving was made an interesting find (HR 6186, Pl, CXLIII, 19) consisting 
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of a mass of copper buttons similar to those used to this day, necklace spacers and terminals 
of the same material and one or two beads of gold. The buttons are o's to 0°7 in. in 
diameter, each pierced with two holes in the middle hollow portion. Another interesting 
antiquity, which was found 4 feet below the surface in the same room, is a fragment of a bowl- 
shaped object of faience (HR 4767) with a ribbed border and concentric lozenge-shaped 
patterns round the body, formerly embellished with inlays of shell or some other substance. 
It may have been a head ornament which was fastened to the hair by a string, for which a hole 
exists in the top. The entrance chamber (104) yielded, at the depth of 8 fect below the 
surface, a large-sized stone ring (HR 6127; height 8% inches) similar to those found in 
Room 49 in House V. Room 105 produced, 6 feet below the surface, two copper rods 
(HR 4964, Pl. CKLIL, 33; length 22 inches and 3} inches), for applying antimony to the 
eyes and two pieces of a coppersmith’s blow-pipe of the same material (HR 4964, 
P]. CXLIV, 10; diameter 1: inch). The antiquities found in Room 102 included 
a fragmentary white steatite boss seal (HR 5772, Pl. CLIX, 257) on which the pictographs 
and the unicorn device are intaGt. This seal was found 7 feet below the surface. A foot 
lower down was lying a fragment of a Stone cone (HR 6202 ; height 4} inches), which may 
have been a weight. and by the side of it an incomplete stone pedestal (HR 6202 ; 
height 2 inches) with a round socket in the top and a smaller hole in the bottom by which it 
was probably fixed. A complete specimen of this kind (VS 2648) was found in 1925~6 in 
the VS Area. At the same spot were also found three conical-shaped and pierced alabaster 
rings (HR 6200; height 22 inches and HR 4943, Pl. CLVII, 58) with their tops cut in 
the shape of petals. Other similar objects have been found at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, 
but their purpose is uncertain. A boss seal of steatite (HR 4965, Pl. CVII, 114) with 
a unicorn and pictographs was recovered from Room 106, 6 feet below the surface. 

House XIII.—Like the structure just described, this house evidently faced towards 
Second Street, though no trace of an entrance has survived. The whole of the building has 
come down in a much ruined condition. Room 92 was presumably left open to the sky 
and Rooms go and gi are brick-paved baths of the Late Period. A drain runs through 
Room gr and communicates with the drain referred to in connection with Houses V and X. 
Rooms 94, 95, and 97 must have been living rooms or stores. A noteworthy feature of 98, 
which must have been the main courtyard of the house, is a free Standing square brick pillar 
and a pilaster attached to its west wall, which presumably supported an open verandah. 
Rooms 93, 96, and 99 were also probably a verandah, which was covered in and partitioned 
off into three small chambers at a later date. 

A terra-cotta bird-shaped whistle (HR 5980, cf. Pl. CLIII, 17 and 18) was found in 
Room 89, 5 feet below the surface. Room 9 yielded a small grey-blue clay jar, 3 inches 
high (HR 3131, Pl. LXXVIII, 16 (1)), with narrow mouth and pointed base and adorned 
with rows of raised pimples or bosses, found 3 feet below the surface, a necklace terminal 
of the same material (HR 4967), found 6 feet below the surface, a fragmentary shell spoon 
(HR 4177) found 3 feet below the surface, and two steatite boss seals, one of which (HR 3130, 
Pl. CXII, 393) is broken and badly worn. The other seal (HR 4161, Pl. CIII, 1), when 
complete, was 2°10 inches square, but all that now remains of it is the hind portion of a 
unicorn or bull device and part of a legend of two lines of pi€tographs. It was lying 3 feet 
below the surface. The courtyard (98) produced a copper lid (HR 3033) and a star- 
shaped bead of faience (HR 3098). 
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Biock 3 


This group of buildings, which is enclosed by Second Lane on the north and the west, 
and by First Street on the east, comprises four Structures (XIV to XVII). 

House XIV.—This house is built on two different levels, the portion on the east front 
comprising a long narrow verandah several feet lower than the rest. The latter section 
belongs to the Intermediate (II or III) Period ; the upper to the Late Period. In the latter 
period the level of First Street was much higher (6 or 7 feet). In the later period the long 
verandah was divided up by at least one cross wall. The building is surrounded, on the three 
sides which have so far been completely exposed, by a massive wall 3 ft. 9 in. to 
4 feet in thickness and has a length of 66 feet from north to south and a width of some 44 feet. 
Room 1 yielded some interesting objects consisting of a copper jar which had been badly 
crushed by the weight of the débris above it, two earthen jars which were filled with earth, 
sixteen bangles of copper, two stone beads, and a blue steatite seal (HR 3767, Pl. CLII, 4-6, 
and Pl. CXIII, 462), all of which were lying close together, 6 feet below the surface. Other 
antiquities found in this room, which like those referred to must be ascribed to the interval 
between the Late III and Intermediate I Period, included a fragment of a black steatite seal 
(HR 4125, Pl. CXIII, 433), a piece of a white steatite seal (HR 3841, Pl. CX, 298), found 
4 feet and 6 feet below the surface, two chert flakes (HR 3902 ; 9 feet below the surface), 
a cubical stone weight (HR 3906), a rectangular ivory or shell bar (HR 4009) incised on 
all sides with concentric circlets, possibly a gaming piece, and a ball of shell (HR 4087, 
Pl. CLIII, 3) adorned with six circlets. Room 12 yielded a carnelian bead (HR 4001) 
and a copper bead (HR 4003), 12 feet below the surface. 

The rooms on the higher level at the back of the house were entered by a doorway (now 
bricked up) from Second Lane on the north and three others on the west, where an additional 
area (14) was enclosed in, at a somewhat later date. Rooms 7 and 8 would appear originally 
to have served as an open courtyard and the others to have been used for residential 
and other purposes. The two narrow wells built in the thickness of walls in the southern 
portion, which could not be completely explored, probably date from the Intermediate 
Period, as no doubt does also the outer thick wall of the structure. 

Room 10 yielded, 3 feet below the surface, a plain forehead fillet of gold (HR 4052 ; 
length 1 ft. 2} in., width } in.) similar to those found in Room 8 in House VIII, as well 
as a lapis lazuli bead (HR 4131) and a circular inlay piece of shell (HR 4129), both of which 
were lying 4 feet below the surface. Three feet below the surface was also found a square 
boss seal of steatite (HR 4238, Pl. CVII, 106) with the unicorn device and a line of 
pictographs. ‘The seal is in a good condition except for the lower left corner, which is broken 
off, carrying away with it the vertical étem of the standard which is such a typical feature of 
seals of this class. 

House XV.—This house is a building of fairly large dimensions, being some 56 feet 
along each side. As it stands, it is a recongtruction of the Late III Period on foundations 
of the Intermediate I Period. The walls of the three rooms 17, 18, and 19 are massively 
built; those of the other rooms on the north, east, and south, are thin and in a coarse style. 
Room 17 was entered by a doorway in the south wall, which was bricked up at a later date 
when the Staircase in front of it was constructed. The northern section (13) appears to have 
been an open court. In the Late II Period it was partitioned off into two halves by a thin 
panelled wall resting upon a thick layer of débris. The western half yielded a square boss 
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seal of steatite (HR 4368, Pl. CVII, 127) with a unicorn and a line of pictographs, one of which 
is in the form of a man carrying a dahaagi or shoulder-pole. The upper right corner of the 
seal is slightly injured. It was lying 2 ft. 5 in. below the surface. Other antiquities recovered 
from this room, which were numerous, included a crocodile head in shell (HR 4900 ; length 
2} inches), two pieces of a copper tablet (HR 4902), a cubical stone weight (HR 4941), 
a broken piece of shell-inlay exhibiting a Star within a circle (HR s006, Pl. CLV, 50), a 
black stone bead (HR 5012), which were found 4 to 6 feet below the surface, and pottery 
jars, beads of faience, etc., and bangles of shell and other materials. 

The southern portion of the house consists of a smal] courtyard (21) giving on to three 
rooms on the south and west and preceded by a vestibule (22) on the east, which was littered 
with potsherds, In the floor of the courtyard is a small brick trough, presumably a fire-place. 
A brick door-socket has survived in position in the threshold to the outer doorway of Room 22, 
but there was no trace of the door frame. A bead of brown glazed pottery with four white 
bands (HR 5026, Pl. CXLVI, 50) was found in Room 18, 6 feet below the surface. 

House XVI (P|. LI, 4).—This is a particularly well-built house, parts of which probably 
date from the Intermediate Period. It is open on all four sides, the alley at the back being 
the narrowest in this area. The entrance to the house lies at the end of a short alley which 
connected Second and Third Lanes, but was subsequently closed at the southern end. The 
building consists of a fairly large courtyard (25) along the south wall, with ranges of rooms 
along the other three sides. The small brick-paved room (34) adjoining the entrance chamber 
contains a well so disposed that it could be used not only by the owner, but also by 
his neighbours. The adjoining room (33) contains a Staircase supported on an L-shaped 
basement. The narrow-paved chamber (32), occupying a higher level than the courtyard, is 
a bath, but it is difficult to say whether the flight of steps referred to was meant merely to give 
access to it. The larger room (36) in the middle of the back row would also appear to have 
been a bath. It has a raised floor, which is neatly paved with dressed bricks laid flatwise 
and provided with a covered drain which, after crossing the courtyard, runs through the lane 
on the east and eventually discharges itself into the drain in Second Lane. Rooms 29 and 
30 have doors opening into the courtyard Perhaps there was a narrow passage to the east 
of Room 30, and 27 was a second courtyard. Ata later date this courtyard was filled in with 
sun-dried brick to raise the level of this part of the house. 

Only a few minor antiquities were found in this structure. They included an unfinished 
copper chisel (HR 4636 ; length 2 inches, width yr in.), a cubical stone weight (HR 4737), 
a pottery hen whistle (HR 4739), three pieces of mother-of-pearl (HR 4744), and part of 
a terra-cotta figurine (HR 4795), which came to light in Room 30, 4 feet below the surface, 
Five faience beads (HR 4746) were lying 6 feet below the surface in Room 29 and a painted 
pottery bowl (HR 4794), which had lost its bottom, 3 feet below the surface in Room 37. 

House XVI1,—Preceded by a spacious courtyard (39) at the north end, this building 
consists of a narrow chamber (44), 22 feet long by 6 feet wide, with a small entrance chamber 
(41) in front, a staircase (40) which was supported on two closed chambers (45) on the west, 
and two rooms (42 and 43), only 7 ft. 3 in. wide, on the eagt. Access to Room 44 was gained 
by a side entrance through Room 42, and the tall narrow slit, 5 inches wide, in its north wall 
was presumably meant to let light into it. These ground-floor rooms would have served very 
well as godowns, the upper rooms being used for residential purports Some earlier walls 
were noticed under the floor of the central chamber (44). 

In the courtyard (39) were found large quantities of chaitoal mixed with débris. Here 
also were a large stone slab (HR 6156), a piece of lattice work in faience (HR 6148, 
Pl. CLVIUII, 14), a svastika seal (HR 6147, Pl. CXIV, 506), three carnelian beads (HR 6135 
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and 6152), a Stone weight (HR 6138), two copper beads adhering together (HR 6139), 
a terra-cotta animal (HR 6140), and a copper tablet (HR 4337, Pl. CXVH, 12) showing 
a bull (?) with a manger on one face and a pictographic legend on the other. 


Block 4, 


The group of buildings designated as Block 4 in the accompanying plan (Pl. XX XIX) 
lies between Second and Third Streets and is bounded on the north and south by Fourth 
and Third Lanes respeftively. The four Structures XIX to XXII fronting on to Street 3 
were probably shops. The fifth building (XVIII) which covers the regt of the area in this 
block, I take to have been a large and spacious house. 

House XVIT.—Next to House V described above, this is the largest structure so far 
unearthed in the western section of the HR Area. On plan it resembles an inverted letter 
L. The length along the western end is 128 feet, and the width in the broader portion on 
the north 88 feet. The house is divided into three distin@ sections, viz. a court on the east 
with rooms on the north and south of it; a more spacious court to the west of it, 
surrounded by lines of rooms on three sides ; and a southern section comprising a number of 
chambers, which is separated from the western court by a fairly broad passage leading from 
the S.W. corner of the eastern court. Two flights of steps, one of which is built into the 
thickness of the wall, led up to the second storey of the house from the passage referred to. 
The eastern court has three entrances from Second Street. Of the two rooms on the south 
side, one (9) would appear to have been a guard room ; the other (10) is a large bathing 
chamber with a neat brick-paved floor and a drain which carried off the water into Second Lane 
and along it into First Street. Attached to the bath at its N.W. corner is a well, from which 
water could be drawn from within the chamber. Of the four rooms (4 to 7) along the north 
wall, § and 6 had narrow doorways, only 14 feet in width. As Room 4 has no doorway opening 
into the court, all three rooms must have had windows or ventilators high up in the walls. 
The western court (19) communicated with the eastern court (8) by a doorway in the wall 
between them, which was blocked up at a later date, and with ‘Third Street by a raised 
causeway preceded by a flight of Steps. The western court was subsequently filled in solid 
with crude mud bricks, evidently to raise its level. The rows of rooms on all sides of this 
court would appear to have been treated in the same manner. They may originally have been 
preceded by open verandahs for which there is ample room, but no evidence of their existence 
was brought to light. The solid brick platform (3), 16 feet square, on the north side of the 
court was apparently meant to sustain a superstructure. In its outer wall is a vertical drain 
which empties itself into a high level drain in Fourth Lane. To a Still later date belongs the 
corbelled tunnel, 2 ft. 5 in. wide by 4 feet high, in which the drain is enclosed (Pl. L, 4). A 
similar drain of about the same size received the water from another well-constructed chute 
in the west wall of the southern se¢tion of this building. The rooms in this portion are 
much better preserved and the walls are Standing to a considerable height, but some of the 
doorways have been bricked up. 

The excavation of this building brought to light many small antiquities, of which the 
following may be noticed: two carnelian beads (HR 3624) found in Room 7, 5 ft. 6 in. 
below the surface ; a terra-cotta cone (HR 3628) and a fragmentary female figure 
(HR 3629) 6 feet below the surface in the same room; a fragmentary Steatite seal 
CHR 5531, Pl. CVII, 139) with the unicorn device, and a faience Jar cover (HR 5535), 
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both of which were found in the open court (8) on the east, 6 feet below the surface ; a 
cubical gtone weight (HR 5536, 4) found on the brick platform (3); a faience bead with 
copper filling (HR 5652); a tiny thimble-shaped copper object (HR 5650, Pl. CXLIII, 22); and 
a cubical stone weight (HR 5654)—all of which came from the west court (19)—and a steatite 
seal (HR 5596, CIX, 206) with the unicorn device, and a faience cone (HR 4395, Pl. CLIT, 
31) adorned with geometric patterns, found in the passage (20). The passage also yielded 
a well-made pottery spoon (HR 5673, Pl. CXXXIII, 12), 6 feet below the surface, A 
square boss seal (HR 4469, Pl. CXI, 352) of white steatite was also found to the south of 
the corbelled drain to the south of House XIX, 2 ft. 6 in. below the surface. The seal had 
the figure of a tiger, but its head and the pi€tographic legend are broken off. Behind, 
however, a tree is clearly discernible. 

Houses XIX to XXII are very smal] structures at the southern end of Third Street. It 
is not unlikely that these were dependents’ or menials’ quarters attached to the great House 
XVIII. Such quarters would be indispensable for a staff such as the size of the house implies. 
These structures were entered from a narrow lane running north and south between them 
and House XVIII. 

Comparatively few objects of interest were found in these buildings. In House XIX, 
Room 32, were lying, 3 feet below the surface, a square white Steatite boss seal (HR 4411, 
Pl. CVI, 92) with well-cut pi¢tographs and unicorn device, and a key-shaped ivory bar 
(HR 4412), incised with concentric circlets. From Room 35 of the House XX came a well- 
executed tiny squirrel of blue faience (HR 5987, Pl. XCVI, 7), and a small 4aga-shaped 
Stone (HR 5988). A fragment of a square boss seal of white steatite (HR §700, 
Pl. CVII, 124) was recovered from Room 41 of the House KXI. Only the forelegs and 
shoulders of the unicorn and the usual Standard remain. 


Block § 


This Block contains twenty-five separate Structures (Nos. XXIII to XLVI) embracing 
the whole of the area between Second and Third Streets and to the north of Fourth Lane. 

House XXIII (Pi. LI, d) is a complete and well-built dwelling house of the Intermediate 
Period, which was repaired on its original foundations in the Late Period and added to or 
modified. On plan, it is an oblong, 62 feet in length by about so feet in width, and consists 
of a central rectangular court surrounded by thirteen rooms disposed around it. A few of 
the rooms on the north and east sides were cleared to the earlier level, which lies some 5 feet 
below the later. Room 6 probably did duty as the entrance chamber, but its east wall is 
ruined and no trace of the threshold or jambs has survived. The well in the southern portion 
of this room is constructed with well-dressed bricks and provided with a covered drain to 
carry off waste water. On leaving the house, this drain emptied itself into a larger drain on 
the west. The Staircase built against the entrance of Room 8 is an addition of the Late Period. 
The purpose of the low brick platforms with steps, which came to light in the angles of five 
of the rooms, is not apparent The four brick piers in the middle of the court were intended 
to support a verandah. ‘They spring from below the level of the court in the Intermediate 
I Period, and the pavement of that period is quite clear. 


1] suggest that these carried Staircases ascending to the upper floor. Many such ftaircases are found in 
a gtoup of bathrooms recently excavated by Mr. Machay in SD Area.—[Ep.] 
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Four seals were found in this building. One of them came from Room 1, 2 feet below 
the surface. It is an incomplete square boss seal (HR 4356, Pl. CV, 42) of white steatite 
with the unicorn device. A second seal was lying in Room 3, 2 feet below the surface. 
It is a square boss seal of white steatite (HR 4318, Pl. CX, 322) showing a line of pictographs 
and an artistically executed short-horned bull eating from a broad trough. Room 10 
yielded, 4 ft. 3 in. below the surface, a fragment from the upper left corner of a seal of the 
same type and the same material (HR 5946, Pl. CXII, 379), on which only three pictographs 
survive, and the central court a well-preserved seal (HR 4385, Pl. CVI, 97) of black or burnt 
steatite with the unicorn device. A long, narrow spearhead of copper (HR 5659 ; length 
8's inches, greatest width 2 inches), which was broken in several pieces, was also recovered 
from Room 10, 2 feet below the surface. In Second Street in front of this house were found, 
1 ft. 6 in. below the surface, a seal (HR 4438, Pl. CXI, 343) of the same type as HR 4385, 
Pl. CVI, 97, but engraved with a figure of the rhinoceros and pictographs now somewhat 
corroded, a small seal (HR 5796, Pl. CXIII, 419) bearing on its oblong face a line of 
well-defined pi€tographs but no animal device, a needle of copper (HR 5801), 41's inches 
long, which had a fine point, now broken off, and a well-preserved spcarhead of the same 
material (HR 5799, Pl. CXXXVI, 3; Pl. CXXXV, 1). Fourth Lane to the south of 
House XXIII yielded a boss seal (HR 4409, Pl. CX, 266) with the unicorn device. 

House XXIV is interesting as its foundations are laid on the débris of the older structures. 
While House XXIII goes back to Intermediate I Period, House XXIV belongs almost in its 
entirety to Late II. It is quite well built, though of old bricks, and is later probably than all 
the structures fronting on to Third Street. Room 16 contains a well, provided with a covered 
drain which falls into the vaulted drain in Fourth Lane. The building did not yield any 
objects of interest. 

Houses XXV to XXVIII were feeble structures of the Late II Period. Of these 
Nos. XXV and XXVII were entered from Second Street, where brick platforms to give access 
to them have survived, while Nos. XXVI and XXVIII were served by Sixth Lane, which 
is some 6 feet wide and furnished with a brick-lined cesspit to receive the water from these 
buildings. In Room 31 of House X XVII, I found, 3 feet below the surface, a small stone 
macehead (HR 4078, Pl. CKXXIV, 30; diameter 3:75 inches) and a polished ivory bar 
(HR 5880) incised with two concentric circlets on one face and two parallel lines on the other. 
Room 23 of House XXV yielded a square boss seal of white Ssteatite (HR 4291, 
Pl. CVIH, 162) with the unicorn device, a miniature pottery vase (HR 4301), a bangle of 
the same material (HR 4302) and a fragmentary spoon (HR 4304). From Room 26 of 
House XXVI was recovered a fine figure of a seated terracotta monkey (HR 4415, 
Pl. XCVI, 11), of which the feet are broken off, and from Room 34 of House XXVIII, 3 feet 
below the surface, two square boss seals of steatite (HR 4400 and 4519, Pl. CVIII, 188) 
with the unicorn device, and a third and completely obliterated seal (HR 4417), 4 feet below 
the surface. 

House XXIX is a fairly large building with several fair-sized rooms fronting on to 
Second Street. The main walls are thick, the party walls being only one or two courses in 
width. The structure, as it stands, dates from the Late II Period but is built, in part at any 
rate, on earlier walls of the Intermediate Period with old material, Various traces of these 
reconstructions can be seen. ‘Two or three of the older doorways, which had been bricked 
up to support the later foundations, have now been opened out. Of the minor antiquities 
found in this building may be noticed a square boss seal of white steatite (HR 4387, 
Pi, CX, 323) with a short-horned bull standing at a trough, which came to light in 
Room 37, 2 feet below the surface. Another seal (HR 4399, Pl. CXV, 551) of the 
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same material was found in the same room, 3 feet below the surface. It is a mere fragment, 
on which some four pittographs of the legend and the hind parts of the unicorn remain. 
From this room also came a terra-cotta dog with its tongue hanging out (HR 5336, 
PI. XCVI,16; depth 5 feet below the surface) and a copper toe-ring (HR 4429; depth 3 feet), 
and from Room 44 a copper arrowhead (HR 5436), which was lying 7 feet below the surface. 

Building XXX (Pl. LU, 2), which is a solidly built structure of the Intermediate Period, 
was entered from a narrow alley, barely 4 feet wide, on the west, and measures 79 feet in length 
by 36 to 39 feet in width. It comprises nine compartments (50 to §8) without doorways, 
the largest of them (55) measuring 23 feet by 18 ft. 6in. to rg ft. 6in. The walls, which 
are standing to a height of 8 to 10 feet, are clearly foundation walls (see p. 22 above) which 
in the Intermediate Period were frequently made of great depth. This is borne out by 
the fact that these compartments were filled in solid with sun-dried brick or pure clay. That 
the building, which stood on such massive foundations, had an exceptional character— 
probably sacred—can hardly be doubted. The super-structure, which was a high one, 
has perished and such few traces as are visible at the north end are of a later date. The well 
at the opposite end stands in a small covered chamber with squared reveals in the corners 
(Pl. Lil, 4). The massive outer wall which encloses the original structure on the north, 
east, and weit, rises from about the same level and must be coeval with the rest of the building. 
The purpose of this outer wall is uncertain; perhaps it was added to support a lofty super- 
stru@ture.| Of the minor antiquities found in this house only two or three deserve notice. 
A copper chisel (HR 4374) was lying in Room 50, 4 feet below the surface, and a terra-cotta 
cone (HR 5765) 7 feet below the surface; a terra-cotta figure of a dog (HR 4351) 
and a fragment of a female figure (HR 4354) were found 4 feet below the surface in Room 58. 

The area immediately to the north of the house just described was occupied by a late 
stru@ture, in which only one or two rooms can be recognized. In one of them (48) was 
discovered, 3 feet below the surface, a fragmentary square boss seal of white steatite 
(HR 4348, Pl. CXI, 329) exhibiting a figure of a Brahmani bull and two lines of pictographs 
above it. The legs of the animal and the boss at the back are broken off. Another seal 
(HR 4560, Pl. CVI, 102) of the same material but with a figure of a unicorn and the usual 
Standard was found immediately below the surface in the same area but some distance 
farther north. 

House XXXJ.—The plan of this structure, which adjoins Building XXX on the south 
side, is much confused by additions and alterations of the Late Period, so that even the position 
of its entrance cannot be determined. A blue faience terminal of a necklace (HR 4451) 
was discovered, 3 feet below the surface in Room 62, which also yielded a square boss seal 
of dark steatite (HR 5949, Pl. CX, 319) 10 feet below the surface. The obverse is engraved 
with the figure of a short-horned bull at a trough and a line of pittographs. A terra-cotta 
animal, which has lost its head and the legs (HR 4950), was also recovered from the same spot. 
A fragment of a seal (HR 4355, Pl. CXII, 374), on which only a few pictographs have survived, 
came to light in Room 64, 2 ft. 5 in. below the surface. 

Houses XXXII to XLVII.—These sixteen buildings, which occupy the western portion 
of Block 5 and constitute a double row facing respectively towards Third Street and the 
narrow Lane 7, did duty either as shops or (which is perhaps more likely) as quarters for 
retainers attached to the building XXX. They are built in a uniform style and the majority 
of them consist of a single room in front with one or two smaller ones at the back ; a few of 
the others have also at one end a narrow passage, which may have been left open to the sky, 
or an additional room or two. Several of these structures contain, in one corner, small 

1 See supra, p. 17, " Roofs.” 
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brick-paved bathing floors with escape holes for the waste water and brick-lined pits or large jars 
in the street outside, which were doubtless cleared by scavengers. As in modern Indian bazars, 
the front rooms in the shops, assuming that they were such, would be used for the exposure 
of commodities for sale and the back rooms for the preparation and storage of surplus stores. 

The southern room (103) of No. XLIII would appear to have been a piau or public 
drinking place, similar to those so common in modern bazars. One corner of the room 
is occupied by a finely built well with a neat brick paving laid over the rest of the floor. The 
shallow round pits in the floor near the well were meant to hold pottery jars which were kept 
filled with water, and by them sat the attendant to dole out draughts to thirsty persons. The 
floor was littered with broken pottery goblets with pointed bases. Similar goblets and other jars 
were also found in the brick-lined pit in front of the room into which the waste water flowed out. 

These structures yielded a large number of minor antiquities. From No. XXXII came 
a long narrow spearhead (HR 5659; length 81", inches, width 2 inches) which was broken 
in five pieces and was lying in Room 71, 2 feet below the surface, and a similar object, also 
broken in four pieces (HR 4401) from No. XXXIII, 3 feet below the surface. Room 81 
in House XXXVI revealed a yellow Jaisalmer stone handle of a chisel or knife (HR 5655, 
Pl. CXXXII, 16), in which pieces of the copper tang of the tool still remain, and No. XX XVII 
(Room 83), a fragment of a square white steatite seal (HR 5676, Pl. CXII, 396) bearing 
three lines of pi€tographs but no animal device. In Room 88 in stru€ture No. XXXVIII 
was found, 4 feet below the surface, a square boss seal of white steatite (HR 5611, 
Pl. CXII, 370) depicting an elephant and a line of piétographs, but no manger, as well as 
a terra-cotta female figure (HR 5205) with an ornament in the right ear, and in 
Room 89 in the same structure, 6 feet below the surface, eleven star-shaped beads of 
faience (HR 4482). Structure No. XXXIX revealed several objects, one of which, 
a tablet of copper (HR 4573, Pl. CXVII, 14) engraved with a figure of a bull, was 
found 3 feet below the surface, and a seal (HR 5635, Pl. CXI, 345) of grey Steatite exhibiting 
a rhinoceros with dotted shoulder and hips, 4 feet below the surface. There is the usual 
manger, but the upper left corner of the seal is damaged. Among the remaining seals 
recovered from this house is a fragment (HR 4568, Pl. CIII, 17) of a large-sized specimen 
of white steatite, the rest of which (HR 5195) was found at a distance of some 60 feet at the 
eastern end of Ninth Lane. Thus restored, the sea] is 2} inches square, and the unicorn 
and the line of pi€tographs engraved on it are quite complete. Another object of interest found 
in this Structure is a fine little squirrel (HR 4534) of blue faience like the one noticed above. 
The area to the east of No. XXXIX revealed, at a depth of 4 feet, a small shallow copper 
dish (HR 5627, Pl. CXLI, 7), diameter 2 inches, pierced with two holes in the rim, which 
would appear to have been the pan of a goldsmith’s weighing scale,! a mussel-sheil shaped 
spoon of the same metal (HR 5627) pierced with a hole for a handle, and two flint cores 
or nuclei (HR 5666). Two black stone polishers of the type found in previous excavations 
were discovered in Room 96 of No. XLI, 4 feet below the surface, and an unusually large 
seal of Steatite (HR 5804, Pl. CIII, 18), 2-7 inches square, in House XLII, 2 feet below 
the surface. The obverse depicts a unicorn and pictographs and, what is rarely met with, 
there is a pi€tograph also on the boss at the back. Another seal (HR 5630, Pl. CVIII, 161) of 
the same kind was secured from Room 101 in the same structure. Yet another fragment of 
a seal of the same type (HR 5251, Pl. CX, 258) was found in Room 106 in No, XLIV. 
Room 112 of No. XLVI yielded a faience imitation of a shell (HR 5202), 6 feet below the 
surface, and Room 114 of No. XLVII a tubular bead of gold (HR 5647). 


1 Mr. Mackay takes this to be a kind of spoon. Many such have since been found at Mohenjo-daro.—[Ep.] 
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Block 6 


House XLV III.—The solidly built isolated struéture XLVIII across Third Street, which 
occupies the N.W. corner of the Area being described, was hidden under a thick layer 
of débris suggesting the existence in it of an important building. This expectation was, 
indeed, fulfilled, but unfortunately its northern portion has been destroyed by rain and other 
causes and there was no time to excavate its western portion. What has actually been exposed 
is a spacious courtyard with two or three rooms on the south side, one of which (1) contains 
a well surrounded by a brick-paved floor, while another (3) has three recesses of different 
sizes in its south wall. The wall around the central courtyard, which has survived on three 
sides, is 3 ft. 6 in. thick. The outer wall of the building is 4 feet thick and has been exposed 
over a length of some go feet on the south side. ‘The main entrance was undoubtedly set 
in the now broken portion of the eagt wall, and the opening in the west wall of the inner court 
presumably led into the unexplored portion of the building on the west. 

The only objects worth recording found in this building were : (1) A fragment from the 
top of a square boss seal of steatite (HR 4585, Pl. CIX, 211) showing the unicorn device and 
another square seal (HEIR 6207, Pl. CXIV, 520) showing a curious geometric device, 
both of which were lying in the central court, 2 feet below the surface ; (2) a seal of the same 
type and material (HR 6206) but with a short-horned bull at a trough, found in the same 
court, 4 feet below the surface ; (3) a fragment from the right side of a seal of the same type 
and material (HR 5261, Pl. CIX, 203) on which the head and forelegs of the unicorn, the 
standard, and part of the piCtographic legend are missing ; (4) a seal of yellow faience showing 
a svastika; and (5) a long carnelian bead (HR 4605). A cubical Sone weight (HR 4579) 
was found in Room 1, and a similar objeét (HR 4580) in the eastern portion of the building, 
4 and 3 feet below the surface respectively. Mention may also be made here of a few 
noteworthy antiquities that came to light immediately to the east of this building. They are : 
(1) A well-preserved square boss seal of white Steatite (HR 5311, Pl. CVIII, 167), 4 feet 
below the surface, showing two pictographs above and a unicorn standing facing in the 
direétion opposite to that in which it usually appears on other seals. In this example, more-~ 
over, the place of the double Standard is taken by what appears to be a plant in a vase or a 
pictograph. (2) The bust of a terra-cotta female figurine (HR 5312, Pl. XCIV, 2) with 
the hair coiled in a broad knot on the crown. (3) A square boss seal of steatite (HR 5225, 
Pl. CX, 305; depth 3 feet) depicting a buffalo and a pittographic legend. 


Block 7 


A considerable area to the south of House XLVIII was devoid of any structures except 
portions of two or three small-sized rooms, apparently of the Late Period, which adjoin 
the house referred to, and a thin carelessly built wall along Third Street. In one of the smail 
rooms referred to was lying, 2 feet below the surface, a collection of pottery vessels (HR 4597- 
4600), including several large broken jars (e.g., HR 4598, Pl. LE XXIV, 21), lids, and beakers. 
They contained nothing except earth and other rubbish. At the same spot, but 1 to 2 feet lower 
down, were discovered a fragmentary square boss seal (HR 4629, Pl. CX, 293) of Steatite, 
on which one or two pictographs, the horn of the unicorn and part of the Standard survive on 
the obverse, and a pittographic sign on each of the two edges ; some beads and a faience 
terminal of a necklace (HR 4604, Pl. CKLVII, 22) and two chert flakes (HR 4606). Some 
painted potsherds (HR 5859 and 5861) and a well-moulded terra-cotta figure of a bull 
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(HR 5349) were found near the thin wall, 3 and 4 feet below the surface. The rest of 
the space in this block, which is bounded on the east by Third Street and on the south by 
Ninth Lane is occupied by seven separate structures (XLIX to LV). 

House XLIX* is a very interesting structure of the Late I] or III Period, though it has 
come down in a very imperfect condition. Room I contains a well, surrounded by a brick 
pavement, which is some 2 feet higher than the floor level in the adjoining Room 2. The 
latter room has two well-built privies constructed against its south wall, the small square 
paved floors in front of which were used for ablutions. ‘They were drained by outlets in the 
wall at the back, which conned with a well-built drain in Eighth Lane. 


Fic. 10.—View of privies, with ablution places in front, in building 49 


Rooms 3 to 6, the last of which contains a well, do not call for any remarks. They may 
or may not have formed part of the house just noticed. 

A fragment of a seal (HR 5788, Pl. CX, 299), a well-preserved seal (HR 5572, 
Pl. CXIV, 502) with the sveftika symbol, a chert flake (HR 4972) and two miniature pottery 
vases (HR 4973) were found in Room 2, 3 to 4 feet below the surface. Two other 
antiquities found in this struéture were a well-modelled though fragmentary terra-cotta bull 
(HR 2894) and a perforated pottery jar or strainer (HR 5850). 

Eighth Lane, to the south of House XLIX, is a narrow meandering alley which issues 
from Third Street, opposite House XLV, runs round the east and south sides of House XLIX, 
then runs southward to the weét of buildings Nos. L and LY, until it links on to the west 


1 Tt seems likely that the remains comprised in XLIX were an integral part of the great house or Palace XLVIIL, 
which was evidently an edifice of importance, though little of it has yet been excavated.—[Ep ] 
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extremity of Ninth Lane. It has a well-constructed covered drain in its northern section 
but only traces of it elsewhere. Ata subsequent date the level of this lane was raised by some 
2 feet, and a new drain constructed on it. The western section of this lane revealed a curious 
object of shell (HR 5920), the purpose of which is uncertain. It has the shape of a bow 
(chord 3% inches) and had originally five minute holes drilled in one side. Four of these 
holes now remain and there are two others cut in the top. An analogous antiquity, but with 
the holes running through it was found at Harappa. At the same spot and at the same depth, 
i.e. 4 feet below the surface, I found a copper lance-head (HR 459) which has lost the tang 
and part of the blade, and a well-preserved square boss seal of white steatite (HR 5992, 
Pl. CXI, 342) depiéting a well-executed rhinoceros, with a trough under his head, in 
the lower field and a line of pictographs above. 

Building L.—Like building No. XXX described above, No. L appears to have been the 
basement or plinth of a building of the Intermediate Period which has completely disappeared. 
The existing fabric consists of four cells, the two (8 and 9) at the back larger than those (10) 
in front, which are not more than 2 feet in width. All the four cells are filled in with sun- 
baked bricks laid in regular courses and have, naturally, no doorways. Along the south side 
of the gtruture runs a narrow passage, while an equally narrow chamber (11 and 12), which 
was originally fitted with two doorways, stretches from the north end of the structure towards 
the eagt, thus showing that at least a part of the space now occupied by House LI 
may originally have belonged to No. L. 

A cubical stone weight (HR 5854), a piece of a copper chisel (HR 5856), and two rings 
of copper and shell (HR 58¢8) were found in Room 12, 6 feet below the surface. Room 11 
yielded a Stone door socket (HR 4617) and close to it a large-sized conical stone weight 
(HR 4618, Pl. CKXX, 25) with a hole running through the top to facilitate handling. Both 
of them were lying 4 ft. 5 in. below the surface. A chert knife (HR 4619) was also found 
at the same spot. 

House LI.—I have tentatively designated the complex of Rooms 13 to 26 as House LI. 
It is, however, not impossible that the northern portion, consisting of Rooms 13 to 16, was 
a separate house. It has a separate doorway, preceded by a broad brick ep, opening from 
Third Street into Room 16 and a separate courtyard (14), from the $.W. corner of which 
a flight of Steps led up to the upper Storey. Another noteworthy feature is a vertical chute 
built in the thickness of the front wall close to the entrance, which falls into a brick-lined 
cesspit outside the house. 

The southern section, comprising Rooms 17 to 26, was entered by a doorway at the 
southern end of the front wall, but it also communicates with the rooms on the north, thus 
suggesting that both sections may originally have formed only one house. The southern 
portion had a more spacious courtyard (18) to provide light and air to the rooms grouped 
around it, three of which (24 to 26) had their entrances blocked up at a later period, when 
the western portion of the courtyard was converted into a separate room (17). 

The small antiquities found in this building included beads of faience, carnelian, etc. 
(HR 4803, Pl. CXLVII, 13 and 16), a Stone weight (HR 4805) found in Room 20, 4 feet 
below the surface ; pieces of shell bangles (HR 5863); a terra-cotta figure of a dog 
(AR 5865), a terra-cotta figure of a male seated in Indian style with hands joined on the 
knees (HR 5866, Pl. XCV, 19), at the same depth in Room 17, and other objeéts of copper, etc. 

Attention may be drawn here to a low curved wall across Third Street between this 
House and No, XLI, which was presumably built to stop the street at a later date. 

Shop Lif.—This is a small structure consiéting of a larger oblong room (28) with 
a smaller one (27) opening out of it on the right. The entrance is set near the southern end 
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of the front or east wall and the jambs, like the rest of the walls, remain standing to a considerable 
height. A terra-cotta figurine of a bull (HR 5352) was found in Room 28, 7 feet below 
the surface. 

House LId],—Buildings LIII to LV form a continuous row of three dwelling houses 
along Ninth Lane. A Staircase is built across this lane near the western corner of House LIV. 
There is, however, no doubt that originally the lane ran on to the last house in the line and 
that the staircase is a later addition. House LIII may have belonged to the owner of the 
adjoining shop (LI), though there is no direct communication between them. The plan 
of this house is a simple one. The vestibule (29) leads into an open court (30), behind which 
is the only room (31) which could be called a living room or bedchamber. In one corner 
of the portico is a staircase, the tiny chamber under which may have done duty as a privy. 
An outlet through the base of the wall carried off waste water into a small brick-lined cesspit 
outside the house, from which it flowed into the covered drain of the lane. In the central 
courtyard (30), a copper spear-head (HR §514) and an ivory rod (HR 5515, Pl. CXIV, 529; 
length 2-7 inches) engraved with a line of pictographs, were lying 4 feet below the surface. 

House LIV.—The house next door (LIV) is a comfortable little dwelling, with an open 
court (32) along the back or north wall and some seven rooms disposed on its south and west 
sides. Of these, Room 37, which was entered from the lane by a fairly broad doorway 
with a brick-built Sep to give access to its threshold, is the lobby. The west portion of this 
chamber is occupied by a bath paved with well-rubbed bricks, with the usual outlet for waste 
water and a large jar sunk in the floor of the lane within a brick-lined pit. Close to this pit 
is another, into which fell a well-built vertical chute from the roof of the house. The rooms 
in the interior of the building have each their own doorways opening direct into the courtyard, 
except Room 35 which was entered through Room 36 and in its turn gave access to the little 
chamber (34) beneath the staircase. This latter room may have been used as a store. The 
Staircase has, as usual, very Steep steps. The room (33) adjoining the staircase yielded two 
grindstones and may have been the kitchen. 

Among the objects found in this building were a terra-cotta bird (HR 5521), a similar 
figure with a stand (HR 5524) and a square boss seal of white steatite (HR 4986, 
Pl. CVII, 138) which has lost part of the pictographic legend, the head of the unicorn and the 
standard. They were all recovered from Room 33, the two former at a depth of 4 feet and 
the third 2 ft. 8 in. below the surface. At the same spot and the same depth were also lying 
a small shell weight (HR 4987), a chert knife (HR 4988), and a terra-cotta figure of a female 
(AR 4991). 

House LV has come down in a much ruined condition, so much so that the very 
foundations of some of the walls have disappeared, while of others only the lowest courses 
remain standing. Like its three neighbours described above, this structure must also have 
been entered from Ninth Lane, though there might have been another doorway opening 
into the lane on the west. The thick wall stretching across Room 39, with a thick layer 
of débris beneath it, belongs to a later rebuilding. Room 40, with a well-preserved brick 
pavement, may have been a bath. This pavement consists of a single layer of kiln-burnt 
bricks laid flat upon a subétratum of alternating rows of burnt and sun-dried bricks, This 
method of contruction has not been noticed elsewhere in this quarter of the city. At one 
end of this paving is a little fireplace, by the side of which was lying one of the most interesting 
antiquities unearthed during the season. It is a bronze statuette of a naked, slender-limbed 
dancing-girl (HR 5721, Pl. XCIV, 6-8) cast in the round. It is 4-25 inches high and in 
good preservation save for the feet, which are broken off. The figure is characterized by 
negroid facial features, and executed with some primitive vigour. The hair is gathered in 
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a heavy coil over the right shoulder, the left leg is bent forward and the right hand placed on 
the right hip. The left arm, which hangs down, is covered with bangles from the shoulder 
to the wrist—a fashion that accounts for the large numbers of such ornaments in all conceivable 
materials, copper, shell, faience, terra-cotta, etc., which are found both at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro. The right arm is adorned with only two bangles above the elbow and with 
another round the wrist. 

From the same room was also obtained, 6 ft. 4 in. below the surface, a copper spoon (?), 
3°3 inches long, with a tubular handle much bent by the weight of débris (HR 5725, 
Pl. CXLI, 8), while in another part of the Structure was lying, 4 feet below the surface, a well- 
executed copper statuette of an elephant (HR 4363, Pl. CXLIV, 4) cast in the round 
It has logt all four feet. Its length is 1 inches and height } in. 

In Room 43 or close to it three interesting square boss seals of white or black steatite 
were discovered. One of them (HR 4364, Pl. CX, 318) shows a figure of a short-horned 
bull. The pictographic legend has been cut away at the top. The next seal (HR 5629, 
P}. CV, 52) has the unicorn device. The legend consists of two lines of pictographs, of which 
the second or lower line contains only one sign, namely, the double-key shaped symbol which 
is so frequently found at the beginning or end of these legends. The remaining space in 
the second line is left blank, thus showing that the symbol in this line is the final sign of 
the legend. In the impression, this sign naturally occurs at the left end of the line. It is 
thus obvious that the dire€tion of this system of writing was from left to right, unless it is 
to be supposed that the script was boustrophedon, that is, written alternately from 
left to right and from right to left The third seal (HR 5516, Pl. CIX, 237) is 
of the same type and has also two lines of pictographs. It was found 2 feet below 
the surface. 


Block 8 


This block of buildings is bounded on the north by Ninth Lane, on the east by Third 
Street (Pl. LII, c), and on the south by Tenth Lane, and comprises nine separate structures 
(Nos. LVI to LXIV). Of these Nos. LXI, LXII, and LXIII as well as the SE. 
portion of No. LVI, all of which open into Third Street, must have been shops, and the rest 
private dwelling houses. 

House LY] is nearly a square, measuring 37 by 33 feet. The portion which 
was used as a shop is represented by Rooms 6, 7, and 8. It was entered by a doorway 
with the usual brick step from Third Street, and probably also communicated with 
the residential apartments by another doorway in the north wall of Room 6. There is a ruined 
Staircase in the southern portion of Room 8. This room yielded, besides other objects, 
a square boss seal of white steatite (HR 4873, Pl. CVIII, 184 ; depth below the surface 
5 feet) on which only the body of the unicorn remains, a fragment of a copper nail, 
and a reCtangular tablet of copper bearing piCtographs (HR 6058 ; depth 6 feet) and a bead 
of copper and another of faience étrung on a piece of copper wire (HR 6057). A chert 
knife and terra-cotta cones, etc. (HR 5404) were found in Room 6, § feet below 
the surface. 


1 Jr seems more likely that the animal represented is 2 bear.—[Ep.]} 
® See, however, p. 40 and Chapters XXII and XXHI, where it is conclusively shown that the writing is 
normally from right to left, though occasionally bouttrophedon.—{Ep.] 
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The plan of the residential portion of this building shows a close resemblance to that 
of House LIV, and consists of a court (2) with living rooms on three sides of it. Room 1 
in the N.E. corner, with a brick-paved floor, was a bath. The structure had two doorways 
in the east face, one of which is now bricked up, and a third facing Ninth Lane. 

From Room 3 at the N.W. corner were recovered, at a depth of 3 feet, a large- 
sized boss seal of white steatite (HR 4601, Pl. CIII, 10) 2°1 inches square and 0°57 inches 
thick, engraved with a line of pi€tographs and a figure of the unicorn standing 
facing in the usual direction, a copper tablet (HR 4615), and carnelian, faience 
and terra-cotta beads (HR 4614; 2 ft. 6 in. below the surface). The only antiquities found 
in the courtyard (2) were a Stone weight and a curious object of pottery (HR 4809, 
Pl. CLY, 10), found ¢ feet below the surface ; those from Room g consisted of faience, 
terra-cotta, and shell beads, etc. (HR 4810-11). 

House LVI1.—This Structure Stands to the west of the one just described and separated 
from it by a narrow alley which takes off from Ninth Lane in front of the entrance to 
House LIV and may originally have joined on to the alley running to the east of Houses 
LVIII and LIX. ‘The southern portion of this building (Room 13) has completely perished; 
the rest is in a fairly good condition and boasts of two windows, one in each of the north and 
east walls. A well-preserved square boss seal of white steatite (HR 4868, Pl. CIV, 29) 
was discovered in Room 10, § feet below the surface. It contains a line of pi€tographs and 
the unicorn device with the usual standard under the animal’s head. Two other seals 
(AR 4872, Pl. CIX, 226, and HR 5310, Pl. CIX, 245) of the same material and type and 
with the same device, were recovered from Room 13, 3 to s} feet below the surface, 
also a fragment of a terra-cotta female figure (HR 5541) and a terra-cotta wheel (HR 5542), 
3 feet below the surface. A painted potsherd and a ribbed faience fragment (HR 5540) 
were found at the same depth in Room 11. 

House LV IZ].—This is a very small dwelling with a frontage of 22 feet, in which four 
rooms have so far been brought to light. The front rooms (16 and 18) have internal 
dimensions of only 6 by 11 feet and 6 by g feet. Even so, each of them has a separate 
bath of well-rubbed bricks with outlets and brick-lined cesspits in the narrow lane to the 
east. The cesspits are connected with a well-built drain which was followed up for 42 feet 
southward, where it bent east and south again. Room 18 yielded a rectangular tablet of 
copper, terra-cotta beads, etc. (HR 4799) and a pottery lamp, faience beads, and a terra-cotta 
wheel (HR 4800), all of which were lying 4 feet below the surface. From Room 14g, at depths 
of sft. gin. and 3 feet respectively, came a well-preserved pottery vessel (HR 5704, 
Pl. LXXXI, 56) with flat base and bulging body and a painted jar with neck broken 
off (HR 5741). 

House LIX.—Of this truCture, which adjoins the one described above, only one room 
measuring some 16 feet along each side internally has so far been excavated. The rest of 
the building lies buried on the south and west sides, An object worth recording which was 
found here was a piece of a copper-wire chain (HR 4410, Pl. CXLIT, 27), which was lying 
2 feet below the surface. It consists of two entire links and part of a third. A fragment of 
a grinding Stone with square feet (HR 5707) and two other slabs which must have served 
the same purpose (HR 5825) also came to light in this room at depths of 5 and 3 feet 
respectively. 

House LX may have been entered from the narrow lane behind it or from that to the 
east of House LVII, but no entrances have survived on either side. The S.W. end of 
the building, which would appear to have been an open courtyard, has been destroyed, and the 
rest of the building has undergone alterations at a later date. The rooms in the rear were 
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found filled in with sun-baked bricks. Two vertical water-chutes in the south wall of 
Room 24 deserve notice. 

House LXI would appear to have been a combined shop and dwelling house. In 
Rooms 31 and 32 I found several lumps of unrefined copper, ashes, and fragments of rough 
crucibles which muét have been used for smelting copper. Room 31 also yielded, 4 feet 
below the surface, a button-shaped ear-ornament of faience adorned with a lozenge-shaped 
pattern enclosed by a circle, a copper tablet (HR 5549), and a stone ring and beads of 
carnelian and faience (HR 4806). From Room jo were secured, at a depth of 4 feet below 
the surface, a necklace spacer, two beads and eight pieces of bangles (HR 4804), all of 
faience, as well as a Stone weight (HR 4805). A miniature faience cone with closely grooved 
surface (HR 4480, Pl. CLIII, 28) was also found 2 ft. 6 in. below the surface in this part 
of the house. 

Rooms 27 and 28 have brick-paved floors. The former produced, from 2 feet below 
surface, a large number of minor antiquities, including a large conical weight stone (HR 4609) 
and a terra-cotta female figure with the head broken off, terra-cotta beads, and painted and 
plain potsherds (HR 4610). 

House LXII consists of an open court (36) with a pair of rooms on each of the north 
and south sides. The entrance chamber (34) also served as a shop. The other rooms must 
have been living rooms, but there is no separate entrance to give access to them. 
Room 37 yielded a fragmentary square boss seal of steatite (HR 4435, Pl. CXV, 543) at 
a depth of 1 foot. The lower right corner is broken off, carrying with it the hind part 
of the unicorn. A better preserved seal of the same type, material, and device (HR 4436, 
P). CIX, 231) and with a pictographic legend was also found at the same spot. 
From the court (36), 3 feet below the surface, came three 4aga-shaped cones (HR 5539, 
Pl. CLI, 21~3) fashioned out of the nuclei of conch shells. They average 1-9 inches 
high. 

: Shop LXIU.—An entrance from Third Street leads into 39, which might have been an 
open court, and behind it are a small room (40) and a staircase. A large pottery 
jar (HR 5943) with the usual conical base was found bedded in the floor of Room 39 close to 
the street entrance. It was filled with earth and the only antiquity found in it was a small 
pottery jar (HR 5944). 

House LXIV which, to judge from its south exterior wall, must originally have been 
a building of some importance, has come down in a very dilapidated condition, and on the 
west side it is difficult even to disentangle its limits from those of House LX behind it. The 
Structure has also undergone much rebuilding. So much, however, seems certain, that it was 
entered from Tenth Lane, to be referred to below, by one or possibly two doorways, both 
of which were, however, bricked up in ancient times. Room 43 produced two square boss 
seals of steatite (HR 5656, Pl. CIX, 222, and HR 5699, Pl. CIX, 251) with the unicorn 
device and an ivory rod (HR 5715), square below, circular above. They were found 5 to 
6 feet below the surface. 

Tenth Lane, which issues from Third Street to the south of Shop LXIII, is only 24 feet 
wide at its mouth, widens to 6 feet in front of House LXIV and to 16 feet where it turns 
south. At this corner a well-built Staircase ascends to a raised area on the west, which hes 
not yet been explored. The treads are, as usual, steep but finished in this case with a course 
of bricks laid on edge. The western section of the lane abounded with ashes, and a patch 
of fused brickwork in the face of the wall to the west indicated the exposure of this lane to 
a fierce conflagration, which also presumably destroyed House LXVI on the east side. Had 
there been time for it, ] would much have liked to follow this lane up to the edge of the mound. 
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An interesting terra-cotta figure was found in this lane, 5 ft. 6in. below the surface. It 
represents a man Standing full front in complete nudity (HR 5368, Pl. XCIV, 11; height 
56 inches). The right hand and legs below the thighs are broken off. For the rest, the 
figure is in good preservation and retains traces of the colour with which it was originally 
painted. The navel is represented by a hole, and the eyes and nipples, as usual in these 
crude figures, by separate dots of clay applied after the completion of the figure. 


Block 9 


Only two houses, Nos. LXV and LXVI, have so far been explored in this area. They 
stand wedged, one in front of the other, at the southern end of Third Street and originally 
formed one house, with dimensions of 48 feet in length from east to west by 39 feet in width 
along the Street. The original house had three entrances in the east wall and another entrance 
between Room 1 of the front se¢tion and the courtyard (6) of the back portion. When the 
house was partitioned into two separate dwellings, the latter doorway was bricked up and 
another thin wall carried against it, to prevent ingress from the eastern portion. 

Thus separated, House LXV is much smaller in size than the other structure, and consists 
of a small reception room (3) with two doorways on the south, a staircase constructed at its 
side, a small courtyard in the middle, and two rooms on the north, which may have been 
reserved for the use of the family. Whether the space in the N.E. corner of the structure 
was left open to the sky is not apparent. The thin wall to the right of the northern entrance 
was obviously meant, as in some other buildings, to secure privacy to the women folk. A 
stone mortar and pestle (HR 5823) was found 3 feet below the surface in Room 2, while 
Room 3 produced several objects, including miniature pottery vases (HR 6070), a broken 
spear-head of copper (HR 6071) and a stone weight (HR 6072), all of which were lying 
10 feet below the surface. 

House LXVI (Pl. LII, d).—As a reference to the accompanying plan (Pl. XX XIX) 
will show, this building has a very narrow frontage—just wide enough to accommodate the 
doorway. The entrance chamber (4) was filled with débris in which charcoal and ashes 
predominated, owing no doubt to the fire referred to above in connection with Tenth Lane. 
An objeét of interest found in this room was a large-sized cone of stone resembling a Hvga 
(HR 6088), which was lying on the floor against the north wall. The room also 
yielded a carnelian bead, two faience beads, and a piece of a bangle of the same substance 
(HR 6089). 

This entrance chamber led into an open space from which a narrow passage runs back 
to the west wall of the house. A ruined staircase has survived along the north side of this 
passage, and to the south of it are two tiny cells, with corbelled openings in their walls. These 
chambers are only 4 feet deep, and they may have been used as store-rooms or for 
other purposes. 

The rest of this house is identical in plan with House LIV, like which it has a 
courtyard on the north with ranges of rooms on the south and west. Of these, Room 8 
is only 3 feet wide and like the corresponding chamber in No. LIV might originally have been 
meant for a dtaircase, but on second thoughts left vacant and the Staircase provided in the 
southern portion of the structure. 

The minor antiquities recovered from this house included a copper antimony rod broken 
in two pieces (HR 5896), a fragmentary carnelian bead (HR 5897), which were lying in 
Room 7, and other small objects, 
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| “HE VS Area is an extensive irregularly shaped mound immediately to the north 

of the HR Area, from which it is separated by a broad depression through which 

now passes the cart track from Dokri, and which in ancient times marked one of 
the principal streets of the ancient city. The exploration of the VS Area was first taken in 
hand in 1923—4, when Mr. Vats sank a 10 ft. trial trench in the centre of the mound running 
east and west and a second trench at right angles to the first running north and south. The 
‘former trench exposed the western portion of Lane 1, with lines of rooms on both sides and 
portions of other rooms further east ; the latter trench ran through House XVII and between 
Houses IX and XI. In 1924~5 similar trial excavations were carried out by Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit at the eastern and western extremities of this mound. The diggings at the western 
end are represented in the accompanying plan by Houses XXXVII and XXXVIII and a few 
rooms to the south of Lane 3 belonging to the northern portion of House XXVII. Excavations 
on an extended scale were again carried out on this area by Mr. Vats in 1925-6, when 
Sir John Marshall was himself in charge of the Mohenjo-daro excavations. ‘These operations 
brought to light buildings VIII to XX XVIII, excluding those which had been disclosed by 
the previous years’ work. My own excavations were responsible only for the clearance of 
Houses I to VII in the western or A Seétion, the few Structures to the east (SeCtion B) and 
the broad street between them, which, as stated above, proved to be a continuation of First 
Street in the HR Area. (See plans on Pls. LIIY and LVIT.) 

Besides First Street and some small alleys, the excavations have brought to light five 
well-defined lanes (Lanes 1 to 5) which divide the thirty-eight buildings exposed into seven 
separate blocks. The buildings have been numbered consecutively in Roman numerals 
from south to north and, as in other areas, the rooms in each block have been given a separate 
serial number. Most of the buildings so far excavated on this area appear to have been 
private dwelling houses, which are assignable to the Intermediate and Late Periods. Deep 
digging was undertaken at four different spots, marked DD1 to DD4, and revealed the 
existence of earlier strata beneath those referred to above. Virgin soil could not be reached 
in any of these pits owing to the inrush of sub-soil water. 


Block 1 (Plan LIII) 


This group of buildings stands to the west of Street 1 at the southern extremity of the 
VS Area. It is bounded on the north by Lane 1, which has a width of 4 to to feet. On the 
west the limits of this block have not yet been ascertained but it is obvious that, on the south 
side, it extended up to the edge of the broad street which runs down the wide depression 
separating the VS from the HR Area. So far, sixty two-rooms have been exposed in this 
block and divided into seven separate buildings (I to VID). 
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House I is a substantially built &ruture of a much larger size than the common run of 
private dwellings in this city. It measures 144 feet from east to west, but its southern portion 
appears to have perished and the total width cannot be determined. Even so, nineteen 
rooms (27 to 45) have already been brought to light. Rooms 30 and 40 are of considerable 
size and Room 33, which measures 34 ft. 6 in. by 32 feet, must have been an open court from 
which the light was admitted into the rooms ranged about it on all sides. The long narrow 
room to the north of this courtyard contains a ruined flight of steps, which gave access to the 
upper storey. The outer wall on the east side is 4 ft. 8 in. thick, and that on the 
north 3 ft. roin. The latter is Standing to a considerable height. Only one entrance has 
so far been traced on the east side of the building, but there must have been one or two more 
on the south. 

This building is probably to be assigned to the Intermediate Period. _ Its level conforms 
very nearly with that of the buildings of this Period in the HR Area, and the sills 
of its doorways are about 11 feet below those in Houses II to V on the top of this mound. 

The minor antiquities discovered in this house were many and various. Room 37, which 
could not be cleared to its original floor level, yielded a large collection of interesting pottery 
vessels and other objects (VS 3622 to 3662), which were lying in the N.E. corner of the 
room at a depth of 6 feet below the surface! The largest and most noteworthy of these 
vessels is a singularly fine vase with a pointed base (VS 36384, Pl. LXXXVI, 14; height 
2 ft. 3 in., diameter at the shoulder 1 ft. 54 in.) in perfect preservation and similar in shape 
and material to VS 1080 unearthed in the same area in 1925-6. The present colle€tion also 
includes another vase of the same shape and size (VS 3651) but not as well-preserved. Other 
interesting antiquities in this collection were two bottle-shaped bulbous-bodied vessels of 
fine clay with red slip (VS 3642, Pl. LXXXVI, 8 and Pl. LXXXVI, 11), two fragments 
of flat dishes with low rims (VS 3639, Pl. LX XXVI, 3 and Pl. LXXXVI, 4), a large bowl 
blackened round the edge (VS 3649, Pl. LXXXVI, 6), a pot-bellied terra-cotta figurine 
(VS 3633 ; height 3 inches), four chert knives (VS 3624), a copper rod broken in three pieces 
(VS 3626), a quantity of decayed date seeds (VS 3627), four terra-cotta bangles (VS 3630), 
ten miniature vases of fine clay (VS 3636), three jug-shaped vases (VS 3648, Pl. LXXXI, 58 
and 59 and Pl. LXXXVI, 15 and 19), three miniature vases (VS 3650) which were found 
within a larger jar of the same material (VS 3645) and two animal’s teeth (VS 3655). At 
the same spot was also lying a curious barrel-shaped hollow pottery object (VS 3612, 
Pl. CXXXIII, 14) with a very narrow hole at one end. It is made of sandy clay and is 
8-8 inches in length and 3 inches in diameter. Its exact purpose is not known, but it may 
have been intended for a flesh-rubber. Other objects found in this house were a round 
copper pin or nail (VS 3626 ; length 2% inches) with a very fine point, three shell dice with 
various patterns (VS 3588-9 and 3591) which came to light in Room 36, 3 feet below 
the surface, a square boss seal of dark grey Ssteatite (VS 3595, Pl. CVII, 117) with 
a line of pi€tographs and the figure of a unicorn, found in Room 35, a black stone 
bead (VS 3666) found in Room 39, a rectangular copper seal (VS 3524) found in the middle 
of Room 32, 7 feet below the surface. In Room 30 were found, 7 to 10 feet below the surface, 
a lump of mica (VS 3528), an oblong seal (VS 3553, Pl. CXIII, 457) with a line of pictographs 
but no animal device, a chert knife (VS 3554), a terra-cotta sealing (VS 3513, Pl. CXVI, 11) 
with pictographs and rhinoceros device on both faces, a rectangular copper seal (VS 3526, 
Pl. CXVIII, 5), and the upper part of a large and thick square boss seal (VS 3546, Pl. CXII, 
404) of dark Steatite on which a line of pitographs only remains. A rectangular copper seal 


1 Although these objects come from Intermediate I or II stratum, it is likely enough that later objects may have 
become mixed with them in the course of denudation —[Ep.] 
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(VS 3504) was also recovered from Room 28 at the depth of 7 feet below the surface, a copper 
hook (VS 3598) from Room 44, 1 foot below the surface, a terra-cotta female figure (VS 3586) 
from Room 31, 2 feet below the surface, and a copper chisel broken in two pieces (VS 3599) 
at the same depth from Room 43. 

House II,——Rooms 1 to 26, covering a reCtangular area of 86 ft. 10 in. by 64 ft. § in. to 
the north of the building just described, appear originally to have belonged to one and the 
same house, which had two entrances opening into the main dtreet on the east and another 
into Lane 1 on the north. Ata subsequent date, the building appears to have been divided 
off into four separate dwellings 1—-Nos. II to V. Of these, No. II consists of three good 
rooms, 2, 23, and 25 communicating with each other, and a few smaller ones—3, 22, 24, 26, 
21, and 20. ‘The main entrance to this house was from the main étreet into Room 23, and 
a flight of éteps has survived in front of it. All the three main rooms were neatly paved with 
brick on edge and the paving in Room 23 has come down in a surprisingly good state of 
preservation (Pl. LIV). Noteworthy features of this room are five conical pits or holes sunk 
in the floor and lined with wedge-shaped bricks, apparently meant to hold the pointed bases 
of large storage jars, and what seems to have been a very narrow well in the S.E. corner. 
The small rcom (22) at the back of Room 23 is paved with brick laid flat. Room 2 has 
a small chamber screened off in its N.W. corner and a paved bath or floor for cleaning 
utensils in the other corner, with a covered drain to carry off waste water into the cesspit 
in front of Room 1. Room 26, at the southern end of the house, has a staircase which led 
up to the upper étorey. Only five treads of this staircase have survived. The narrow 
Chamber 21 behind this staircase was found to be choked with ashes and charcoal and may 
have been a kitchen. 

Only a few objects of interest were recovered from this structure. A piece of shell 
inlay, a chert knife, and a fragmentary shell bangle (VS 3360) and two painted potsherds 
were found in Room 23. Room 22 yielded a fragmentary terra-cotta female figure 
(VS 3368) and a fragmentary square boss seal of white steatite (VS 3359, Pl. CIX, 209), 
with a pictographic legend and a figure of a unicorn. The lower portions of the animal 
and the standard are missing. ‘The legend consists of two lines, the lower one of which 
contains only two pictographs. Two terra-cotta tablets (VS 3429) were recovered from 
Room 25, a broken copper knife (VS 3575) from Room 26, and a terra-cotta pot-bellied 
figure (VS 3529) and pottery jar with a pointed base (VS 3541) from the kitchen (Room 21). 

House IZ] consists of only two rooms (1 and 4), one in front of the other, in both of which 
large fragments of brick pavements have survived. A vertical water-chute in the thickness 
of the front or east wall of Room 1 discharged itself into a covered cesspit, constructed beneath 
the doorstep. 

The minor antiquities found in this house included an ivory gaming die marked with 
geometric patterns (VS 3310) broken in three pieces, a copper spear-head broken in three 
pieces (VS 3322), a faience bead (VS 3323), two chert knives (VS 3241), several tiny discoid 
shell beads (VS 3234), and a fragment of a faience bangle (VS 3355), all of which were 
recovered from Room 1. The smaller Room 4 yielded an imperfect and worn square boss 
seal of white éteatite with pictographs and unicorn device (VS 3391, Pl. CVII, 131), an ivory 
cube (VS 3392, Pl. CKXXII, 34) incised with a circle enclosing six smaller ones on each 
face, a lump of red ochre (VS 3374), a cube-shaped stone weight (VS 3287), and several 
pottery jars, lids, etc. 


1 These divisions appear to me problematical. There may have been two or three houses only in the Late 
Period. —[Ep.]} 
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House IV.—A part of this tru€ture was explored in 1925-6 and the reét in the following 
season. No minor antiquities were found in this house, but a feature of interest is a series 
of deep niches in the inner walls of Rooms 7 and 8. A narrow passage along the south wall Deep niches ia 
gave access to the other two Rooms 5 and 6. walls. 
House V.—Sandwiched between Houses I and IV, House V was presumably entered 
from the narrow lane running to the west, though no indications of any doorway on that 
side have survived. There are some eleven rooms included in this building. One of them 
(10) was almost certainly an open court, and it is not improbable that Room 19, from which 
a flight of two or three Aeps leads into Room 14, was also left open to the sky. The long 
narrow space enclosed by walls to the south of Room 13 probably contained a staircase leading 
up to the roof. None of the rooms have paved floors save No. 15, which has also a covered 
drain along its weét inner wall and would appear to have been a bath. In the middle of this 
room was a large earthenware jar (VS 3454) with its pointed base buried to a depth Earthenware 
of 2 ft. 3 in. in the floor. The upper portion of the vessel, which projected above the floor, jar with 
is broken off. The contents included six goblets with pointed bases, one of which contained funerary 
a well-shaped miniature vase, a shell palette for mixing colour, a round ball—possibly a vessels and 
weight—and a broken terra-cotta animal. One of the goblets found in the big jar contained other objects 
an oblong seal with its back cut away (VS 3454, Pl. CXIII, 444). It is inscribed with a inside. 
line of five piCtographs, but no animal device. Another goblet contained the vertebrae of 
a fish This room also yielded a terra-cotta wheel (VS 3464), which was lying 4 feet below 
the surface. In Room 10 were found a copper chisel broken in two pieces (VS 3465), a 
cubical stone weight (VS 3466), several beads of faience, etc., a fragmentary chessman- Fragmentary 
shaped Jiriga of faience, and a broken terra-cotta dog (VS 3497). Room 19 yielded a terra~ linga. 
cotta female figure (VS 3518), of which the legs and the left hand are broken off. 
Hlouse VI, which measures some 45 by 33 feet, was originally open on three sides. 
At a subsequent date the lane on the west was closed at its northern extremity. There are 
two entrances, one on the north leading into an open courtyard (52) and the other on the 
east. The other rooms are relatively spacious, each with its door opening into the court or 
into the rooms adjoining it. The niche in the north wall of Room 46 is 1 ft. 9 in. deep and 
may have been fitted with wooden shelves. A square boss seal of steatite (VS 3594, Pl. CV, 54) 
with a line of pi€tographs, as usual, at the top and a figure of a unicorn, was found in the 
S.W. corner of Room 50, 5 feet below the surface, and close to it two fragmentary faience 
bangles (VS 3603, Pl. CXXXIV, 1) decorated with chevron patterns. A piece of another 
bangle of the same material with a row of zigzag patterns (VS 3602) was found in the 
closed lane to the west of this Structure, 2 feet below the surface, 
House VII is a poor structure consisting of very small rooms at the back of what would 
appear to have been a fairly spacious courtyard (55) along the eagt wall. Part of this building 
to the north remains unexplored. 


Block 2 


Block 2 is a big complex of buildings bounded on the eagt by Firét Street, on the south 
by Lane 1, and on the north by Lane 2. So far, ten buildings have been more or less 
completely excavated in this area, but the western limits of the block have not yet been reached, 
and it is not unlikely that other structures will come to light, when excavation is extended 
in that direction, The moét striking of the buildings so far exposed are Nos. VIII and XIII, 
which occupy a commanding position along First Street. 


1 For the meaning of this and other jars and urns containing colleétions of smaller vessels and other objects, see 
Chap. VI, pp. 86-8.—[Ep,] 
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House VIII (Pl. LVI, a) is a large reCtangular stru€ture measuring some ro¢ feet long 
from north to south by some 32 feet east to west. The building has come down in a much 
dilapidated condition, especially the front or east wall, where no traces of any of the entrances 
have survived, The plan, moreover, has been complicated by later alterations and additions, 
and the inner arrangement at some places is Still far from clear. The space marked 15 in 
the plan appears to have been the courtyard, but it is obvious that one or two rooms in the 
southern portion of the house must also have been left open to the sky to light up the 
adjoining rooms. Some of these rooms are unusually narrow ; thus Room 14, the floor of 
which was covered with ashes, is only ¢ feet wide. Room 6 adjoining the main street contains 
a well, lined as usual with wedge-shaped bricks and surrounded by a well-built brick paving. 
The well is 4 ft. sin. in diameter and was cleared to a depth of 34 ft. 9 in., but the water 
level apparently lies 4 or 5 feet deeper down. A well-preserved drain carried the waste into 
a brick-lined tank on the outside, which was probably conneéted with a finely built drain 
of larger size, which runs along Firét Street in front of this house. 

Several objeéts of interest were found in this house. Room 1 yielded, at a depth of 
4 feet from the surface, a fragment from the top of a square boss seal of steatite (VS 3331, 
Pl. CXIV, 497) on which only a part of the legend has survived, another seal of the same 
type and material (VS 3389, Pl. CVIII, 163) with a unicorn and a defaced pictographic 
legend, a grindstone (VS 3347), a fragment of a faience bangle (VS 3362), a copper pin or 
awl (VS 3372), a small copper chisel (VS 3388), a chert flake, and a fragment of a shell bangle 
(VS 3316). A copper rod with a sharp point, possibly meant for engraving pictographs 
(VS 1251), was found 6 feet below the surface in Room 3 and a finely engraved and well- 
preserved square boss sea] of an unusually large size (VS 2040, Pl. CIV, 38), 2 ft. 6 in. below 
the surface in Room 5. The obverse of the seal shows three deeply cut signs above and 
a well-executed unicorn with the usual Standard in the lower field. Another seal of the same 
type and material and with the same device (VS 1037, Pl. CIII, 16) was recovered from 
Room 4. A noteworthy feature of the legend is a solitary pictograph in the middle of the 
second line and above the back of the animal. Two other seals and a well-made pottery 
lid with a projeCting handle (VS 2961, Pl. LXXXII, 55) were also found in this room. One 
of the seals (VS 1059, Pl. CV, 66) is similar in all respects to those described above ; the 
other (VS 1190, Pl. CXII, 395) has no animal device. A fragmentary square boss seal of 
Steatite (VS 3093, Pl. CXI, 331) was found in Room 15. It exhibits a line of piCtographs 
and a humped bull with a flowing dewlap, whose head is broken off. ‘This room also yielded 
a well-shaped conical weight of slate (VS 1899, Pl. CKXX, 34; height 5:9 inches, diameter 
71 inches), with a hole at the apex by which it could be lifted between the fingers. Other 
antiquities found in this house were a spherical object of Stone (VS 1821 ; height 5} inches) 
well smoothed at top and bottom and a grinding stone (VS 2231), which was subsequently 
changed into a door-pivot. 

House XIII (Pls. VI, LV, and LVI, c)—This is a large and well-preserved building 
comprising as many as twenty-eight rooms ($7 to 81).1 Of these, Courts 69, 67, and 57 
(Pl. LV, 2 and c) on the front side are larger than the rest. They were all originally paved with 
brick on edge, but now only strips of the pavements remain in Rooms 69 and 57. The two 
brick-lined hollows in the floor of the latter room were meant, like those noticed above in 
connection with Room 23 in House IJ, for the reception of large store jars. The row of small 
rooms opening off Room 69 on the north side may have served originally for visitors, while 
the finely paved room (72) adjoining them was no doubt a bath. The covered drain which 
carried off waste water from this bath and fell into the street on the east is Still preserved, 

1 For further particulars of this house see pp. 20~a supra.—[Ep.] 
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Room 75 was presumably left open to the sky} to light up the well-built Staircase which led 
to the roof from the southern end of this room. Nine steps of the staircase are in excellent 
condition. They are 5 feet broad, but the treads are, as usual, shallow and the risers steep. 
Farther west is a large room (76) with five deep niches with double reveals and behind it 
another flight of steps and a smaller room. To the south of Room 76 is a row of four smaller 
chambers, one of which (78) communicated with a very narrow cell at its back by a narrow 
corbelled opening (PI. LV, 2) just wide enough for a man to pass through? A third staircase 
is placed to the west of the middle foreroom (67). The S.W. corner of the house behind 
Room 57 is occupied by a narrow passage lined with tiny rooms on the north side. One 
of them contains a well, which could not be cleared out. 

The excavation of this house brought to light a large number of minor antiquities, many 
of which came from Room 76 and another room at the back of the stru€ture. One of the 
finds from the former room consigted of fragments of a pierced lattice of alabaster (VS 2766, 
Pl. CXXXIII, 11), which presumably filled the windows or ventilators at the top of the wall. 
Perforated screens with geometric patterns have been met with before in Kushin and Gupta 
buildings. It is now patent that perforated lattices were known and employed in the Indus 
valley in the prehistoric period. 

Other objects included a ring-stand broken in two pieces (VS 2939, Pl. CI, 33), a little 
vase (VS 2877, Pl. CI, 15), a bottle with cover (VS 2671, Pl. CI, 12), all of alabaster, two 
fragmentary stone plates with low rims (VS 2928, Pl. CI, 21 and 2941, Pl. CI, 32), a large 
conical stone weight (VS 2953 ; height 9 inches) with flat bottom and vestiges of broken 


Perforated 


lattices. 


chase at the top, another large stone weight of the shape of an egg (VS 2952), fragments of Weights and 


two square slate boxes each divided into four compartments (VS 2881, and 2505, Pl. CXXXI, 
36 and 37) and resembling an Indian goldsmith’s scale and weight box, a cylindrical object 
of ivory (VS 2651, Pl. CXXXII, 15) decorated with broad wavy patterns separated by plain 
horizontal bands, a faience nose-ring (VS 2589), a phallic emblem (?) of shell (VS 2512), 
and a terra-cotta head with tall conical head-dress (VS 1555, Pl. XCV, 23). Other antiquities 
of interest found in this house were a hoard of forty-one cores of shells (VS 3192), all 
serviceable parts of which had been used for the making of bangles, etc., a cubical terra-cotta 
object (VS 2585) pierced with one to six holes on different faces, possibly a gaming die, and 
six seals. Three of the seals are of steatite, viz. a fragment (VS 2543, Pl. CX, 313) on which 
the head of a short-horned bull feeding from a trough and two pictographs remain, another 
fragment of a similar seal (VS 2582, Pl. CIX, 250) on which only the body ofa finely engraved 
humped bull survives, and another fragment of a seal of the same type (VS 3094, 
Pi. CXIT, 388) on which a line of pictographs alone is preserved. A fourth is a faience sealing 
(VS 3063, Pl. CXVI, 4) with a figure of a rhinoceros, and the remaining two (VS 2590 and 
2937) of copper, 

House XIV. —This building which, like the two just described, faced towards the main 
street on the east, has so far been only partially exposed. The eastern portion is separated 
from No. XIII by a narrow space, not more than 6 inches in width. Like many 
other houses on the site, this house had an open court (82), with the usual staircase 
on one side. The little chamber beneath the staircase may have been used as a privy 
or for the storage of firewood, etc. There are three rooms in the rear of the house, 
two of which (85 and 86) were supported on the south side on three brick-built pilasters 


2 This is doubtful. A window was specially provided to admit light from Court 69 across Room 73 and the 
presence of this window makes it very unlikely that Room 75 was open to the sky.-—[Ep.] 
4 This group of small chambers was filled in solid, as a precaution ageing flooding. 
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in place of a continuous wall. In addition to the main entrance on the east, the house had 
another doorway at the back which opened into a narrow alley running into Lane 2 on the 
west. Ata later date this alley was absorbed into House XV. 

The only minor antiquities from this building that deserve mention are a fragment 
of a rectangular seal of steatite (VS 1694, Pl. CXILI, 434) which like other seals of this shape 
had no animal device, two beads of the same material (VS 3170), a phallic emblem of white 
limestone (VS 2572), and a fillet of gold (VS 3091, Pl. CKVIII, 14), similar to and of the same 
length and width as those referred to above. A noteworthy feature of the present specimen 
is a representation, at each end, of the double standard, which is invariably found on the seals 
with the unicorn device. 

House XV.—This &ructure ands in the angle of Lane 2, but it may originally have 
extended eastward up to the line of Firdt Street, in which case the incomplete structure 
designated XIV may have formed part of this building. This, however, is a mere conjeCture 
and must remain so, until the unexplored portion to the north is excavated. For the rest, 
the plan of the house is clear enough. It had an open court (go) in front, the extent of 
which cannot at present be determined. Behind it is a narrow staircase in the midét of 
a line of rooms, which may have been used for the reception of visitors, accommodation 
of servants, etc. ‘The rear portion of the house, which was reached through Rooms 91 and 98, 
would appear to have been set apart for the use of the womenfolk. It consists of ranges of 
rooms disposed about a square courtyard (96), all of which bear witness to an extensive 
remodelling in the Late Period. 

The only find of note was a seal (VS 1574, Pl. CXI, 357) resting a few inches below 
the broken pavement of Room 91. Three of the carners of the seal are broken but the main 
part of the device is fortunately entire. It portrays a horned and tailed creature attacking 
a mythical horned tiger. The hybrid creature, half man, half bull, has a strikingly Babylonian 
appearance and calls to mind the hero Eabani wrestling with wild beasts.t 

House XVI appears to have been a large oblong structure. So far, however, only two 
small rooms (10g and 106) in the N.E. corner, a larger room (108) in the S.E. 
corner, and portions of walls and the loweét steps of a Staircase in the middle have 
been exposed. Several interesting antiquities were discovered in this house. They included 
five square boss seals of steatite (VS 1329, Pl. CII], 15; VS 2328, Pl. CIV, 24; 
VS 2374, Pl. CIX, 217; VS 2541, Pl. CVIII, 177; and VS 2542, Pl. CVII, 121) in 
varying States of preservation, but all showing a pictographic legend and the unicorn device. 
Of VS 2876, Pl. CXII, 364, which is also of the same type, only a small fragment showing 
the hind part of an elephant was recovered. VS 2846, Pl. CXIII, 460, is an oblong seal with 
two or three pi€tographs but no animal device. Three of these seals were found in Room 105. 
Two inscribed seals of copper (VS 1104 and 1988, Pl. CXVII, 8) were secured from the 
Stair in the middle of the house and Room 107 respectively, and two phallic emblems of 
faience (VS 1888, Pl. CLV, 23, and VS 2430) from Rooms 105 and 104. Mention may also 
be made of a narrow-necked painted pottery bottle (VS 2521) and another jar of the same 
material (VS 2716, Pl. LXXXI, 53), which was lying in Room 106. 

House XVII is a small square struture at the back of House VIII. The enclosing wall 
on the south side is 2 feet thick and pierced by a broad doorway, § ft. 4 in. wide, The interior 
walls are, however, thin and carelessly built. There are some ten rooms in thie 
house, including a narrow passage which runs east and west between the front rooms 
and those in the rear. The narrow alley on the south side of the structure has a covered drain 
terminating in a small brick-lined cesspit. 

1 LW. King, Hiftory of Sumer and Ahhad, p. 77. 
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The minor antiquities recovered include a rectangular Steatite seal (VS 2289, 
Pl. CXIII, 447) with a line of well-preserved pictographs, a square boss seal of the same 
material (VS 3026, Pl. CXI, 333) with a one-line legend of pictographs along the top and 
a finely engraved humped bull with a large flowing dewlap, which was lying 8 feet below the 
surface in Room 113. From the same room also came a conical stone weight (VS 2321, 
Pl. CKXX, 33; height 1 ft. 3 in.) with a handle in the shape of a now broken projeGting 
rim at the top, 2 pottery jar with rounded base (VS 2962) which contained a highly polished 
ball of variegated stone, the lid of a stone casket and four beads of faience and shell, 
and a roughly shaped cubical block of chert (VS 3210), 3$ inches square and 24 inches high, 
presumably an unfinished weight. Room 112 yielded a chert bead (VS 2142) with a number 
of shallow cavities for inlays. A square boss seal of steatite (VS 1754, Pl. CX, 314), with 
a line of piftographs and a short-horned bull feeding from a trough, was found in Room 109 
to the west of the house. This room presumably formed part of House XIII and provided 
a side entrance to it from the narrow alley on the south. 

House 1X —Houses 1X to XII are conveniently situated along the four sides of an open 
space now measuring ¢4 feet long by 20 feet wide and approached by narrow alleys from north 
and south. Of these buildings, No. IX had two entrances facing House XVII on the north, 
and one or possibly two others on the south. The eastern portion of this structure would 
appear to have been a separate dwelling. Rooms 19 and 27 are larger than the others. The 
former has a series of seven broad niches sunk in its walls at the height of 5 feet above the 
floor, and a flight of steps to give access to the roof at its S.W.corner. One of the doors 
opening on this court is as much as 6 feet in width ; other doorways in this house average 
3 ft. 3in. wide. The rooms in the middle of the house are small and include a paved bath 
with its usual outlet. Among the minor antiquities recovered from this structure were 
a conical stone objeét, 1 ft. 3 in. high (VS 2835), with a plain raised band above the base, 
the exact purpose of which is not known, a stone pedestal in the shape of an inverted bow] 
with a round socket sunk in the flat top (VS 2648), a truncated cone of red sandétone 
(VS 2767; height 4 inches), a copper chisel (VS 2701 ; length 6-9 inches), and an ivory 
object resembling a human leg (VS 2548 ; Pl. CXXXII, 28) length 2°65 inches. 

House XJ, which stands at the back of House VIII, isa small oblong structure comprising 
seven or eight small rooms, one of which at the S.W. corner contains a well, 2 ft. 10 in. 
in diameter and lined as usual with wedge-shaped bricks. The floor around it was provided 
with a drain which opened into a square cesspit in the lane on the south. Room 39, with a finely 
paved floor to the east of the well, must have been a bath. The well was cleared to a depth 
of 13 feet. No objects of interest were discovered in this house. 

House X was excavated partly in 1924-5 and partly in 1925-6. The eastern portion 
of the structure has suffered much from denudation. The rooms in the other half include 
a paved bath (31). The only antiquities worth mentioning were a faience hare (VS 2215), 
an unfinished steatite seal (VS 2544) with a slanting line to demarcate the fields for the animal 
device and the pictographic legend, and a whetstone of yellow Jaisalmer stone (VS 3132). 

House XII would appear to have been open on all four sides. Several rooms are of 
fair size, others are small. Those in the southern portion are remarkable for the number 
of niches in their walls. A large oblong area (50, 56) is enclosed at the back of the house to 
serve as an open compound. It has a Staircase along the wall on the east. 

The antiquities found in this building included two exquisite little squirrels of faience 
(VS 2869 and 2994), apparently from the same mould, which were lying 2 ft. 6 in. and 4 feet 
below the surface in Room 54 (compare with No. 7 in Pl. XCVI), a circular ivory disc pierced 
in the centre (VS 2985) plain on one side and convex on the other decorated with 32 double 
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incised circlets arranged in three concentric rings, secured from Room 43, and a thick copper 
chisel (VS 2958), 3 inches in length and 14 inches wide at the cutting edge, from the 
compound at the back (104). Room 46 yielded a large earthen trough (VS 2982) 
and close by it a colle€tion of earthenware vessels and other articles including eight 
goblets with pointed bases, two beakers, seven miniature vases, two lids, six cake-shaped 
tablets, and several terra-cotta figurines, one of which is a clean-shaven headed male with 
a collar round his head, two balls, a painted potsherd, a piece of chert, a piece of mother-of- 
pearl, and faience objects. A similar collection was also found in another room! ; but a far 
more valuable find (VS 3092, Pl. LXX XVII, 2) was made in Room 43. It consists of two 
singularly attractive specimens of polychrome pottery bedecked with floral and geometric 
patterns in black and white on a red ground, the base of cach vase being adorned with 
a row of lotus petals, The vases were found broken in pieces, several of which could 
not be traced. 


Block 3 


On this plot only two buildings (XVIII and XIX) have so far been completely explored 
and a third (XX) only partially. 

House XVIII is a reCtangular structure measuring 80 feet from north to south by 27 feet 
wide. The plan is of the usual type with a fair-sized courtyard (5 and 8) along the west wall and 
with rows of rooms ranged about the remaining three sides, though Rooms 1 to 4 may have 
belonged to a separate house. There are three entrances to give access to the house from 
Lane 4 on the west, opening into the courtyard and Rooms 4 and g respectively. The thin 
screen wall behind the entrance leading into the courtyard may have been meant to prevent 
the inmates being seen from the street or may have served to support the back wall of 
a verandah, while the little brick-paved chamber in the S.W. corner of Room 4 did duty 
as a bath. 

Among the minor antiquities secured from this StruCture, the most noteworthy were 
a copper bangle (VS 779), the lower half of a flat-bottomed vase of fine red clay painted with 
a row of seven ibexes with long horns reaching back over their bodies (VS 1107, 
Pl. XCII, 20), a square boss seal of steatite (VS sos, Pl. CIX, 243) with a line of 
pi€tographs above and a unicorn in the lower field, and three oblong copper seals. One of 
these (VS 888) was lying on the threshold to Room 7, 5 feet below the surface. It depicts 
an elephant feeding at a trough on one face and a line of pictographs on the other (cf. with 
P]. CXVII, 11). The second seal (VS 1406, Pl. CXVII, 16), which was discovered in 
Room 1, is engraved with a figure reminiscent of a Babylonian deity. It is horned and holds 
a bow in right hand, and is clothed in a costume suggestive of leaves. The third copper seal 
(VS 1736) was found in Room 2. 

In the street between Houses XVIII and XXXIII lay six skeletons (Pl. LIX, 0), 
including one, at least, of a child (25), which from their position appear to be posterior to the 
adjacent remains. They occupied a space of 24 by 8 feet, and were lying in different positions. 
Nos. 24 and 25 lay on their backs with their faces turned towards each other. No, 23, which was 
the tallest, measuring more than 5 ft. 11 in. in length, was lying on its face, as was also No. 20, 
which was the best preserved. Its legs were outstretched and arms thrown forward in front of 


1 It ia not unlikely that both these groups are funerary. See p. 217, note 1, and pp. 86-8,—[Ep.] 
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the head and bent at the elbows. Skeletons 21 and 22 were also lying on their backs. 
They are both exceedingly fragmentary, and of the latter nothing was left except part of the 
head and some of the ribs. The skeletons were all covered with loose earth, free from bricks. 
It is noteworthy that no artefacts of any kind were found on or near any of them, except 
a small ball of shell 1 inch in diameter (VS 1695) (cf. with Nos. 3, 5, in Pl. CLIII) and 
decorated with concentric circles, and three pieces of inlay of the same material, which were 
lying a little to the north of Skeletons 21 and 22. Over the legs of Skeleton 25 and the 
right arm and left shoulder of Skeleton 24 were also lying the vertebrae of some large 
animal, which probably came to be buried there by accident. From what has been stated 
above, it may be inferred that these were not regular burials, but were most probably the 
result of a tragedy, the exact nature of which will never be known. It may have been a severe 
epidemic or a sudden bloody raid or other calamity. The skeletons were preserved ix situ, 
and examined in the following season by Colonel Sewell, Director, Zoological Survey of 
India, who removed and took away to Calcutta for detailed examination such of the bones 
as he considered necessary. His report on them will be found at pages 605 ff. 

House XIX, which dates from the Late II Period, is situated to the east of 
House XVIII, from which it is separated by a narrow open space, It is a well-planned 
Structure, comprising two courtyards (14 and 22), with ranges of chambers disposed round 
three sides of each, access to the courtyards being obtained through two entrances in the 
east outer wall. Room 13, adjoining the staircase to the west of the northern courtyard, was 
probably a kitchen, as it contained a thick layer of ashes, and Rooms 16 and 17 abath. The 
south courtyard has a well in one corner, with a brick-paved floor around it, and a covered 
drain, which probably fell into the drain in Lane 3 to the south. The oblong room (24) at the 
south end of the house has two deep niches in the east wall and two doorways in the south 
wall. One of these is only 2 feet wide. It was bricked up at a later date, and remains 
blocked to this day. Among the few minor antiquities found in this house were a square boss 
seal (VS 665, P]. CXV, 535), with a line of pictographs and a beautifully engraved figure 
of an elephant, which was lying 2 ft. 6 in. below the surface in Room 13, a neatly dressed and 
polished tablet of slate measuring 12:3 by 8-8 by o8 in. (VS 416, Pl. CXXX, 11), 
a small square copper tablet (VS 792), and a terra-cotta ball with round depressions for 
inlays which have all disappeared (VS 804, Pl. CLIII, 6). The last two objeéts were 
discovered in Room 24. Mention may also be made of a large pottery jar, 3 ft. 3 in. high 
(VS 125, Pl. LXXXIV, 19), which was lying in Lane 3 beneath the mouth of the drain 
issuing from the south wall of Room 25, It contained four pottery goblets with pointed bases, 
a tall cylindrical vase of the same material, a round faience bead, fragments of a coarse 
limestone platter, terra-cotta bangles, etc. (PI. LIX, 4), which were lying on the top of a mass 
of bricks near the bottom of the jar, some charcoal and a few animal bones.' Close by the 
jar was lying a limestone sphinx-like recumbent figure carved in the round (VS 116), The 
face of the figure has disappeared, and it is not possible to determine its precise character.* 

House XX has been only partially excavated, and does not call for any remarks. 

A small plot, 25 by 30 feet (DDa in the plan), to the south of this house was dug 
down to a depth of 36 feet below the surface, where water was reached, but not the virgin 
soil. The excavation revealed the existence, superimposed one above the other, of structural 
remains belonging to the three latest cities and remains of other structures underneath them. 
The minor antiquities brought to light at varying depths included a fragment of a square 


2 As to the purpose of this and other similar jars containing smaller vessels and other objects, see pp. 86 # —{E.] 
3 It is evidently of the same clase as the contposite animals figured in Pl. C, 7 and 9.—{Ep } 
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boss seal of steatite (VS 2049, Pl. CXII, 392), on which two or three pitographs alone 
remain, 2 ft. 6 in. below the surface ; a potsherd from the neck of a jar of the pointed base 
type (VS 2269, Pl. CXV, 560), Stamped with a pictographic legend, 3 ft. 1 in. below the 
surface ; a painted potsherd (VS 2144), and a piece of a chert implement (VS 2148), 
4 ft. 6 in. below the surface, a rectangular copper tablet broken in two pieces (VS 1900), 
6 feet below the surface ; an ivory rod with linear incisions (VS 2397), 8 feet below the 
surface ; a collection of beads of different sizes and materials (VS 2626), 14 ft. 6 in. below the 
surface, two pottery vases, painted potsherds, and some animal teeth (VS 3028-32), 30 feet below 
the surface ; an animal jaw and teeth, two terra-cotta phallus-like objects, a flat triangular terra- 
cotta tablet, and two pieces of conch shell (VS 3137-40), 36 feet below the surface. 


Block 4 


This block covers a nearly reétangular area averaging 240 feet east to west by some 
go feet north to south, and consists of seven separate buildings (XXI to XXVII). Houses 
XXII and XXVII open on Lanes 2 and § respectively. The other houses were reached 
by two side alleys. 

House XXI* is a comparatively small structure with an open courtyard (4) surrounded 
by a long narrow room on the east, two others on the south, and three very small chambers 
on the west. The chamber at the S.E. corner was at a later date converted into a bathroom, 
which stands at a height of some 4 feet above the level of the lane on the east side. It was 
presumably at this time that the corbelled window in the east wall of the bathroom was con- 
Struéted to provide an opening for the drain which carried off waste water. It was probably at 
the same period, too, that the narrow chamber at the east end of the house was partitioned off 
from the open courtyard. The débris with which the last-mentioned room was filled yielded 
the remains of a large number of pottery goblets with pointed bases and, at a lower 
level immediately above the floor, a square boss seal of steatite (VS 623, Pl. CXV, 557) with 
a line of pi€tographs and a figure of a unicorn, an odtagonal stone weight (VS 467), a stone 
figure of a quadruped with its head broken off (VS 2141), the handle of a spoon of shell 
(VS 572), two goblets with narrow bottoms, a standard brazier (VS 441, Pl. LXXXI, 28 and 29; 
VS 442, Pl. LXXIX, 7), and a broken pottery jar which contained some chaff of a 
cereal (VS 639). 

Of the three small chambers in the western portion of the house, the one at the southern 
end (3) is 6 ft. ro in. long by 2 ft. 4 in. wide internally (Pl. LIX, a) and is paved with finely 
jointed brick. It was found choked with ashes, charcoal, earthenware goblets with pointed 
bases, and a quantity of human remains weighing some four pounds. <A few complete jars 
found beneath the top layer included two with close-fitting lids and four oval-shaped jars in 
one of which pieces of bones were still sticking. Among the bones Mr. Vats was able to 
distinguish pieces of a human skull and a few finger-joints. Other antiquities recovered 
from this chamber were earthenware dishes of various shapes, some painted potsherds 
(VS 673), imperfe€tly baked clay tablets, fragments of shell bangles, a pot-bellied terra-cotta 
figurine, a chert scraper, etc. The human bones, charcoal, and ashes found in this room may 
have been remnants of cremation pyres, but it is not apparent why they were buried here.* 
Bones and broken jars similar to those found in Chamber 3 were also met with in the narrow 
chamber between it and Room 2. 

1 This building can hardly have been a complete house, as it &tands, It may have been part of House XXII, or 
else intended for some other purpose. Modt of the interior walls are later additions —[En.] 
* For these remains, see also p. 87 supra.—[Ev.] 
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always to the proviso that the direction was not boustrophedon). Other antiquities worth 
recording were a painted potsherd (VS 506) decorated with comb patterns, a small pottery 
jar containing a carbonized date seed, a well-modeiled terra-cotta bull (VS 1346), which was 
picked up on the south of Room 20, and a round button-shaped ear ornament of faience 
(VS 1537, Pl. CLIT, 8) with a lozenge device in the centre, which was secured from Room 19. 

House XXIV stands immediately to the south of the house described above and measures 
52 by 33 feet externally. The principal entrance, which is in the east wall, opens on 
a broad alley which was closed at its southern end at a later date. The inner arrangement 
shows a fairly large courtyard (31) in the front, with a capacious paved bath (30) in the S.E. 
corner, a row of fairly commodicus rooms on the north and several smaller ones built 
upon earlier walls in the rear, One of the rooms on the north (29) is 19 feet in length and had 
two doorways facing the courtyard, This house contains no staircase. 

The house yielded a large number of valuable antiquities, all of which, except the 
fragmentary Steatite seal (VS 235, Pl. CVIII, 191) depicting a unicorn and a line of 
pictographs, were found in the lower stratum, referable probably to the Late III Period. 
Chief among them was a collection of thirty pottery vases, lids, and bangles, some chert scrapers 
and weights, and pieces of mother-of-pearl and conch-shell objects (VS 2468-96) which 
were found in the small room (26) in the N.W. corner of the house, 34 to 5 feet below 
the surface. In Room 29 were found two small well-shaped faience vases (VS 2743), a highly 
glazed bangle of the same material (VS 2747 ; diameter 3} inches) and a fine copper chisel 
in excellent preservation (VS 2745 ; length 3 inches). Another interesting antiquity which 
was recovered from this structure was a double-axe-shaped object of stone? (VS 256, 
Pl. CXXX, 35; length 7-4 inches, width 6-25 inches). A square boss seal of steatite (VS 955, 
Pl. CXV, 537), with a line of pictographs and a figure of a unicorn, was lying to the north of 
this building, and an oblong seal of the same material (VS 1082, Pl. CXIII, 421) with a line 
of well-preserved pictographs at the N.E. corner. 

The small circular struture with a projecting mouth (PI. LVIII, 4) on one side in the 
closed lane to the east of the building described above appears, as stated in connection with 
a similar stru€ture uncovered in House VII in Sedtion B of the HR Area, to have 
been a pottery kiln. It is circular in shape with a diameter of 6 feet and differs in this respect 
from the one in the HR Area which has an oval plan. The surrounding wall, which like that 
of its analogue in the HR Area consists of a single course of bricks, is now standing to a height 
of 1 ft. gin. A square tablet of copper (VS 1182) was found a little distance to the north of 
this structure. 

Houses XXV and XXVI are built on the foundations of a large structure of the 
Intermediate I Period, of which only the back or west wall has been exposed. House XXV 
faces towards the south and like No. XXIV has an open courtyard (47) in the front, the rest 
of the interior being occupied by three rooms with an open passage and staircase in the N.E. 
corner, a row of chambers along the west side, and two or three others between them. 
A second staircase with the usual small chamber beneath it, which may have done duty as 
a privy, occurs in the S.E. corner of the courtyard.’ High reétangular niches are 
observable in the walls of some of the rooms. Of the minor antiquities found in this house 
the most interesting was a fragmentary square boss seal (VS 1753, Pl. CXII, 381) with a line 
of pictographs and the figure of a complex, composite monster with human head, horns and 


1} Used by étone workers for grinding the interiors of circular dishes, ete. Cf. p. 369 infra.—{Ep.] 
2 The doorways shown in the plan in Room 46 and on the south side of Room 44 are doubtful. On the walls of 
Room 37, which are standing to a height of about 9 feet, are patches of clay plaster half-burnt to terra-cotta.—([Ep,] 
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ears of a bull, trunk and tusks of an elephant, neck and forelegs of a goat, and the hind part 
with legs and claws of a tiger. It was found in Room 39. Other noteworthy objects were 
a copper spear-head (VS 1800), a slate palette (?) (VS 1853, Pl. CK XX, 31), an oval pottery 
vase with broad mouth (VS 2672), a ring stand of the same material (VS 2675, 
Pl. LXXXIII, 59), which must have supported a jar with a round or pointed base, and a 
grinding stone (VS 1925, Pl. CXXX, 16). 

House XX¥J is a smaller Sru€ture, which appears to be older than its neighbour to the 
north, and opens into a narrow alley on the east. There is no courtyard and the light must 
have been admitted into the rooms by a narrow open corridor running down the middle of 
the house and dividing it into two well-defined halves. The southern portion consists of 
four rooms and the other of seven, three of which at the back could only have been used for 
Stores, etc.1 The house was remodelled at a later date when the orginal doorways were 
bricked up to support the upper walls and some of the rooms provided with new partition 
walls. Midway in the corridor lay two broken earthenware jars, one above the other, and to 
the east a small brick-lined reservoir with a drain, which ran out of the house through the 
entrance on the eaét and ultimately emptied itself into Lane 2. The upper one of the two 
jars referred to is smaller than the lower and of the size and shape of the modern ghara. 
It was filled with earth. The lower jar contained, besides layers of clay, two oval vases of 
the same material, two jars with pointed bases, a terra-cotta bangle, an animal figurine and 
some human bones.2. Other pottery vessels were secured from the carlier stratum but hardly 
any from the later restored Structure. Other antiquities discovered in the house that deserve 
notice were a fragmentary square boss seal (VS 1573, Pl. CIV, 27), with an incomplete line 
of pi¢tographs and figure of a unicorn, from Room 60, another broken seal of the same type 
and material and with the same device (VS 1819, Pl. CVI, 85), a square yellow faience seal 
depicting a svaflika (VS 1960, Pl. CXIV, 513) from Room 61, an oblong copper tablet, 
with an elephant on one side and a line of pictographs on the other (VS 2028, 
Pl. CXVII, 11), a shallow copper lamp with a flat protruding lip (VS 1637), a flat-bottomed 
pottery beaker (VS 1509), and a painted potsherd adorned with chequers and foliage 
(VS 1996, Pl. XCII, 9). 

The open space between Houses XXV and XXVI yielded five large and two small jars, 
one of which (VS 2303) contained an objeét of lead, convex on one side and inlaid in the 
centre with a faience disc and a necking of tiny beads. 

House XXVIII (P). LVUI, c).—I have assigned this number to the site of a large building 
or buildings lying between Houses XXV and XXVI on the one side and Lane 5 on the other. 
It covers a space of 112 feet from north to south by 67 feet wide from east to west, 
and includes a number of rooms disposed about a spacious open court. The rooms 
on the north, east, and south sides are in a much ruined condition, but the seven rooms on 
the west side aré solidly built and Standing to a fair height. They are all 10 feet wide 
internally save for the small chamber (66) at the N.W. angle, and one of them (72) 
must have been more than 24 feet in length. Some of the doorways by which they 
communicated one with the other or with the central courtyard and the lane on the 
west are well preserved and relatively broad. Strips of brick pavements are found in Rooms 
68 and 69, and outlets for water in others. 

This building belongs to the Intermediate III Period and, as the southern portion of its 
central court was devoid of &ruétural remains, a trial trench, 30 feet long by 17 feet wide 
(marked DD1 in the plan), was sunk to examine the earlier strata lying underneath. The 
excavation soon revealed the existence of a deep infilling of sun-dried brick laid in regular 


1 These rooms appear to have been filled in solid.—[Ep.] 2 CE p. 87. 
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courses, which continued as far as 21 feet below the surface of the courtyard, where water was 
reached rendering further digging impossible. It was, however, evident that the virgin 
soil lay deeper down, as two or three objects were found at the depth of 18 feet. "Fhese were 
a terra-cotta figure of an animal (VS 3162), a cone of the same material (VS 3164), and a molar 
tooth (VS 3163). 

A large number of other antiquities were found on the floor level of the building. Those 
found in the courtyard included an interesting terra-cotta figure of a humpless bull of great 
artistic merit (VS 1539, Pl. XCVII, 23) and in good preservation save for the legs, which 
was lying to the south of the deep trench referred to, a well-made bearded head of 
a man (VS 838) which was lying in front of Room 70, an ivory rod inscribed with 
a line of four pictographs (VS 875, Pl. CXIV, 532), which was found close to the same spot, 
a fragmentary square boss seal of Steatite (VS 1558, Pl. CVIII, 175), on which a line of 
pictographs and upper part of the unicorn device remain, discovered at the northern end of 
the courtyard. Room 62 yielded a square bass seal of steatite (VS 823, Pl. CIII, 3) with 
a line of pictographs and a unicorn, and the small room (66) a large collection of pottery 
vessels (VS 3174, Pl. LXXX, 41, 44, and 52) including several] goblets with pointed bases, 
small and large vases of different shapes and sizes, lids, cups, dishes, a wheel, the tapering 
stem of a bowl of the kind believed to have been censers, etc. Charred bones were found 
sticking in some of these vessels! An ivory rod with pictographs (VS 958, Pl. CXIV, 533), 
similar to VS 875, Pl. CXIV, 532 noticed above, but with cross-hatched ends, was recovered 
from Room 69, and a small pottery vase with a spout (VS 3211) from Room 72. It may be 
noted that spouted jars are extremely rare both at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 

Lastly, mention should be made of a large collection of pottery vessels (VS 791, 
P]. .XXIX, 18; J.XXXI, 23; LXXXII, 35) which was found lying pell-mell on the 
floor of the courtyard in front of Rooms 69 to 71 (Pl. LX, 4).2 The find included a large vase of 
fine technique, a plate 7} inches in diameter, several small vases, one of which has two holes in the 
rim for suspension, the stem of a so-called offering-dish or censer, and several basketfuls of 
potsherds, some beautifully polished, others decorated with incised patterns. There was also 
what appeared to be part of the shell of a tortoise, 1 foot in length by 6 inches in width. 

A much larger and more interesting colle€tion of pottery vessels (VS 720, Pl. LXXXI, 
27 and 39) than the one unearthed in the courtyard of House XXVII was found tightly 
packed in a small brick-lined and paved cesspit at the southern end of Lane 5. The cesspit, 
which stands in front of the stepped entrance to Room 72 in the house referred to, is 3 ft. 9 in. 
long by 2 ft. 9 in. wide and was no doubt originally meant to receive the waste water from the well 
near by.5 The better preserved typical specimens comprised two oval vases with narrow pointed 
bases, four vases with rounded bodies and low flat feet, seven smaller ones of the same type, 
five beakers, five jars with pointed bases, a small bulbous-bodied vase with narrow mouth 
and flat bottom, a tall jug-shaped vase with flat bottom, a plate, a kamandalu-shaped vase, 
a pedestalled cup, a reel-shaped ring-stand, and sixty-eight rings with straight sides to support 
vases, etc. The cesspit also yielded some terra-cotta animals, including a dog and a bird, 
two beads, a piece of copper, some pieces of chert, and a basketful of human bones. 

Another find of great interest was made in Lane 5, a few feet to the north of the cesspit 


1 Cf p. 83. There can be little doubt that this and the two following groups of pottery, ete., were funerary 
deposits —[En } 

2 Ch p 83. 

5 This cesspit had of course long since ceased to be used as such, when the funerary vessels and other objects were 
deposited in it See p. 83.—-(Ep.] 
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mentioned above. It consisted of two large pottery jars (VS 127; diameter 2 ft. 6 in. and 
1 ft. 6 in. respectively) which had been badly crushed by the weight of débris above them.! 
The smaller one contained an earthenware vase, a miniature beaker with flat bottom, 
a fragment of an unbaked clay tablet, a fragmentary terra-cotta dog, part of a so-called censer, 
several terra-cotta bangles, several bones, pieces of charcoal, and a copper nail. The contents 
of the other jar included eleven complete vases of small size, several lids to match, eight 
terra-cotta figurines of rams, dogs, a cow, and a goat, pieces of wheels of the same material, 
two terra-cotta balls and figurines of men and women, broken beads, two chert flakes, a mother- 
of-pear] shell, human bones, charcoal, and a valuable sealing of yellow faience (VS 210, 
P]. CXVI, 29). As will be seen from the line drawing in Pl. CXVIII, 11, this sealing is an 
oblong piece with a devotional scene on the front and a pictographic legend partly defaced 
on the reverse. The scene on the obverse depicts a male deity seated on a couch or throne 
in the manner of an Indian yogi. The posture of the legs is, however, different from that 
ordinarily prescribed for the various well-known 4sanas in which the yog? sits for his religious 
meditation, For instead of being crossed, so that the feet rest on opposite thighs, here the 
legs are laid flat on the throne with the soles of the feet touching each other. “The hands 
are damaged, but they appear to have rested on the knees. On either side of the central 
figure is a kneeling votary with arms stretched out in supplication towards the central figure 
and with his head sheltered by the upraised hood of a snake.? The other face exhibits a 
pictographic legend. The purpose of these jars with their very varied contents is not altogether 
clear, but the presence of human bones points to their being funerary urns. Simular jars 
with smaller vessels, terra-cotta toys, etc., were found at my excavations at Harappa.° 

In the same lane (Lane 5) to the east of House XXXII were lying several animal bones. 


Block § 


Block 5 comprised the partial remains, so far exposed, of two or three buildings (XXVIII, 
X XIX, and XXX) bordering the south side of Jane 2 and Houses XXII, XXIV, and XXVI 
above described. They, however, yielded several valuable antiquities. 

House XXVIII is of the Late I] or III Period. 

House XXIX is of the same period as No. XXVIII. In this building a line of rooms 
adjoining the lane on the north has been more or less completely cleared. A button-shaped 
ear-ornament of faience (VS 63, Pl. CLIJ, 14) adorned with a lozenge-shaped pattern enclosed 
in a circle and the rope pattern round the edge was found in Room 6, and a square boss seal 
of steatite (VS 59, Pl. CX, 315) with a line of pi€tographs and a well-engraved short-horned 
bull feeding at a trough, in Room 8. One of the signs at one end of the legend resembles 
a man carrying baskets suspended from a pole over his shoulders. The entrance way between 
Rooms 7 and 9 yielded a large cylindrical pottery vessel with a flat bottom (VS 206, 
Pl. LXXXIII, 3), which was Standing on the floor below the level of the lowest step of the 
Staircase. It contained a large oval jar and fragments of smaller ones. 

House XXX.—So far as exposed, this house consists of an open courtyard (13) along the 
north wall with some eight rooms on the remaining three sides. The main entrance appears 
to have been on the north side, but no traces of it have survived. A find of much interest 
and dating from the Late II or III Period was made in the narrow room (11), § feet below the 
surface. It consisted of seven copper axes or celts and three dishes of the same 


» See p. 87, 2 See supra, p. 68, for a further reference to this sealing.—[Ep.] 
3 See supra, p. 87.—[Ep.] 
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material corroded and stuck together (VS 1450), which weighed 13} Ib. before cleaning 
(P1. CXXXVIIIJ, 1-3, 5, and 6, and Pl. CKXXIX, 1-4). The axes are of two types, viz. 
a short and broad type with a nearly semi-circular cutting edge and a longer and narrower 
variety with the cutting edge but slightly rounded. The length varies from 6} inches to 
gf inches, the sides are Straight or splayed, and there are no projections or holes for hafting. 
It is difficult to say if they were made by casting or hammering ; perhaps both methods 
were employed, that is, the edges were hammered out after the plain blades had been cast. 
Copper axes of this kind have been found at several places in northern India and one collection 
of them which was unearthed in 1870 at Gungeria in the Balaghat distri&t of the Central 
Provinces, exhibits a striking resemblance with those found at Mohenjo-daro.!. The dishes 
found with the axes under notice are 3} inches in diameter. 


Block 6 


Here two fragmentary structures of mouldering bricks and of the Late Period (XXXI# 
and XXXIJ) and a portion of an earlier one to the north have so far been disclosed. The 
former stands some 8 feet above the level of Lane 5. 

In House XXXI only two small rooms have survived, The front room has, in the 
north wall, an outlet of channelled bricks like those noticed in the privies in House XLIX 
in HR Area, Section B, which fell into a pottery jar fixed in the floor of the lane dividing 
this struéture from No. XXXII. The well in Room 1, which has a fine-jointed 
brick pavement around it, was cleared out to the water level. It was sunk originally in the 
Early or Intermediate Period, and the square parapet wall at its top was added when the later 
structure was erected on the site. 

House XXXII, of the Late III Period, comprises a small open court (6), four small 
chambers on the east, and two on each of the north and south sides. There is also a small 
bath between Rooms 4 and 5. 

The four rooms (12 to 15) to the north of the house just noticed belonged to a solidly 
built structure contemporary with the large building (XXVII) across the lane. The well- 
paved room (13) provided with a drain was a bath. At the S.W. corner, on either side 
of a drain, were lying two large store jars (VS 207), one of which contained smaller pottery 
vessels of sorts, 


Block 7 


In the large rectangular space to the west of Lane 4 and north of Lane 3, one large 
Structure has been exposed at the east end and a compact group of five smaller ones at the 
other end. The intervening space has so far revealed no structural remains. 

House XXXIII, which was entered by one or possibly two doorways from Lane 4, 
where the skeletons described above were found, appears originally to have embraced a space 
of some 65 fect in length from north to south by some 58 feet from east to west. The 
N.E. and $.W. corners are, however, much ruined, and it is difficult to decide if the 
northern portion formed part of this house. If it did, the whole of the original building 
on this site must be assigned to the Intermediate Period, to which Rooms 6 to 8 are to be 


1 Cf. pp. 35 and 493 ff. 
* The northern part of XXXI appears to be of Late II] Period. The walls (much deeper down) on the south 
are of Intermediate III or possibly II.—[Ev.] 
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attributed? The southern portion comprising Rooms 1 to 5 is badly built. Room 4 
contains a well with a drain to carry off waste water and the one to the north of Room 5 is 
a bath with a separate drain of its own. An architeCtural feature worth recording is the style 
of construction of the south outer wall, whose facing consists of courses of bricks laid flat, 
alternating with others laid on edge. ‘The minor antiquities included a small square boss 
seal of steatite (VS 1666, Pl. CVIEI, 157) found 3 ft. 6 in. below the surface in Room 2, 
an oblong bar of copper (VS 2109), and a finger-ring of the same material (VS 2417). The 
excavation inside Room 7 (DDIV) was deepened and revealed the fact that its walls, which 
are standing to a total height of 22 feet, were rebuilt twice. The lower portions belong to the 
Intermediate Period and the upper portions which are distinguished by their relative thinness 
to the Late Period.) The doorways of both periods are in the north wall, one above the 
other, the later threshold being some 10 feet above its predecessor. A large number of 
minor antiquities were found in this room, which are useful for chronological classification. 
They included a terra-cotta ram’s head with well-made incised horns (VS 2667, Pl. XCVII, 4) 
and six triangular plaques of the same material (VS 2668), found 4 ft. 5 in. below the surface ; 
two painted potsherds (VS 3038) and two pottery vases of small size (VS 3040), 14 feet below 
the surface ; four painted potsherds (VS 3113), two triangular clay plaques (VS 3115, 3116) 
three terra-cotta bangles (VS 3008), five other fragments of painted pottery (VS 3097), and 
two pieces of perforated pottery (VS 3099), found 15 feet below the surface ; several painted 
potsherds (VS 3050 and 3052) including two of a polychrome vase, three clay plaques of 
a triangular shape (VS 3153) and a square boss seal of steatite (VS 3154, Pl. CVII, 137) 
which came to light 18 feet below the surface. A part of the seal is broken off and the extant 
portion has a line of three pi€tographs and a unicorn, of which the head is missing. One 
foot below this level were lying three triangular clay plaques (VS 3178), and two small 
pottery vases with rims (VS 3179); and 20 ft. 4 in, below the surface, a corroded copper nail 
broken in two pieces (VS 3208). 

The five houses, XXXIV to XXXVIII,3 were served by a side alley which led away 
northward from Lane 3 opposite the N.W. corner of House XXVII. The southern 
end of this lane was blocked up at a later date, but the northern section continued in use and 
is distinguished in the plan by a long stretch of a covered drain to the west of House XXXVI. 
These buildings were originally erected in the Intermediate Period, but much altered and added 
to at a subsequent date, They were also only partially explored in 1924-5, so that it is possible 
to give only a general idea of their arrangement, etc. 

House XXXIV appears to have comprised a row of rooms along Lane 3. Only one of 
these rooms (10) with a narrow alley (9) to the north has so far been exposed. A thick copper 
slab, part of a blade-axe (VS 3185, Pl. CXX XIX, 9; length 6-2 inches, thickness 0-45 in.), 
was found in this room. 

House XXXV measures 47 feet north to south by 27 feet east to west. In the Inter- 
mediate Period it was entered from the lane on the west but the doorway was bricked up 
at a later date owing to the rise in the level of the interior. ‘The existing plan shows two fair- 
sized rooms on the south, two others on the north, and a courtyard with a staircase in the 
middle. The staircase, which is 3 feet wide, is much ruined. 


1 As it now Stands, the northern part of this house is earlier than the regt, It comprises three clear Strata, viz. -— 
Intermediate I from surface to depth of 3 or 4 feet; Intermediate II to 9 or ro feet, and Intermediate III 
to 21 feet.—[Ep.] 

9 Sec, however, preceding note.—[Ep.] 

3 The author’s division of these remains into five small houses 1s far from convincing. It seems more likely that 
they constituted one Jarge house, undivided by any supposed lane.—{Ep.} 
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House XXXVJI.—Only the west outer wall has been exposed over a length of some 
53 feet. The position of its entrance is, however, definitely indicated by a well-built covered 
drain which has been traced for a considerable distance towards the north. 

House XX XVII.—This stru€ture and its neighbour to the south (XX XVIII) also faced 
towards the lane referred to. To judge from some deep digging undertaken in this lane, 
the outer walls of these buildings will be found to be standing to considerable heights. At 
present we only see their later restorations, The only noteworthy feature of No. XXXVII 
is a covered drain which runs in an oblique line across the eastern portion of the courtyard. 
The four or five rooms to the north are only 4} feet wide. There is nothing of interest to 
be recorded about House XX XVIII. 

Lane 3 to the south of Block 7 is exceedingly narrow in the portion adjoining 
House XX XIII, where it is only some 2 fect wide, At the western end it is broader. It is 
rendered interesting by the discovery in it of a particularly large and shapely earthenware 
vase (VS 1080), which was lying on its side to the south of House XXXIV, The vase 
was broken into many pieces but has been completely restored. It is 2 ft. 6 in. high, has a 
narrow mouth, broad bulging body, and a pointed base. 

Lane 2 also yielded several valuable antiquities, chief among which are eight seals, a copper 
spear-head, and two copper statuettes in the round (VS 1575, Pl. CLIX, 11 and 12), one of 
which is 1§ inches high and appears to represent a dancing-girl. The other (height 2} inches) 
is a horned male figure These figures were lying ¢ ft. 6 in. below the surface between 
Houses XV and XXII. The seals include a square boss seal of Steatite (VS 349, Pl. CIV, 39) 
depicting a line of pictographs and a figure of a unicorn, a similar seal (VS 1673, Pl. CTX, 238) 
with the upper part broken off, five other seals of the same type, material, etc. (VS 1779, 
Pl. CVI, 104; 1799, Pl. CIV, 19; 1961, Pl, CVIII, 148 ; 2262, Pl. CIX, 225; 2372, 
P], CVI, 172, and a rectangular seal (VS 2100, Pl. CXIII, 465) with, as usual with this 
class, a line of pictographs only. 


1 This little statuette was stolen from the museum at Mchenjo-daro by a party of visitors, before there was even 


time to clean it—[Ep ] 
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ROVISIONALLY, the buildings of the DK Area, which was excavated by 

Mr. k. N. Dikshit, have been divided into three periods, which can be distinguished 

more or less clearly one from another by the quality of the masonry. Throughout 

this chapter these periods and the strata corresponding with them will be termed Late, 
Intermediate, and Early. 

The Late or uppermost stratum consists mainly of buildings whose masonry is vastly 
inferior to that of the Intermediate ; and in the quality of its masonry this in turn 1s inferior 
to the Early. Thus, as far as our experience goes, the buildings of the lowest levels are the 
best ; there was a steady degradation in the art of building as the levels of the mounds rose. 


Section A (Pls. LXI, L-XVI, and LXVI, 2) 
Block 1 


Chambers 1, 2, and 3 in Block 1 seem to have formed one large room in the Inter- 
mediate Period, though they were separate in earlier days, and no entrance is now to be seen. 
The two chambers to the east (Nos. 4 and 5) have as yet been only partially cleared. 

During the Intermediate and probably also in the Early Period, the buildings in 
Section A were divided into two groups by a fairly wide street running from east to west 
and then diverging in a north-westerly direCtion (Pl. LXVII, 4). And here, as in most of 
the streets and lanes of Mohenjo-daro, a well-constructed drain of the Intermediate Period 
received channels from the houses on either side. The slope of this drain is towards the 
east and the average height of its cover is 4:5 feet below datum? ‘he walling on either 
side of this street is of considerable height, especially on the southern side, where it still stands 
as much as 11 feet above the drain. ‘The top of the wall on the northern side of the street is 
about 1 foot lower, and on both sides the walls diminish in height to east and west. 


Block 2 (PI. LXVI, 2) 


The most interesting feature of this block is Chamber 3, which is fairly well preserved 
and carefully paved with bricks measuring 10 by 5:25 inches laid flatwise. An exceptionally 


1 As étated by Mr. Mackay, the co-ordination of these strata with the Late, Intermediate, and Early strata in 
other parts of the site is provisional only. My own impression is that several of the buildings designated ‘“ Intermediate” 
in this chapter will eventually prove to be of the Late II] Period.—{Ep.] 

* The highest part of the &eening of a well situated in SeGtion C, Block 11 (see Pi. LXII), has been selected as the 
datam level for the whole of the DK Area. This datum level is 162-7 feet above mean sea-level, 
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small but very carefully built well in the N.E. corner of the room is only 1 ft. 10 in. 
in diameter! The wedge-shaped bricks of which this well is construéted are 10 inches 
long by 2°25 inches thick, with one end 3 inches wide and the other 4:5 inches wide. At 
a distance of 10 inches from the inner edge of the well there is a circular edging of bricks 
laid on edge lengthwise ; these are shaped with the inner surface slightly concave and the 
outer surface convex, so as to produce as regular a circle as possible. The top of this edging 
is about 4 inches above the coping. The wall to the east of this well now stands 2 ft. 1 in. 
above the paving of the room, which is about 3 inches above the top of the well and slopes 
towards its S.E. corner. The top of the well, the pavement, and the walls around belong 
to the Late Period. 

What little remains of Chambers 8 and g consists chiefly of Stretches of pavement,? 
made of bricks laid on edge. This paving has settled badly in places ; it was laid on a mud- 
filling, with which here, as elsewhere, the spaces between walls of the Intermediate and Early 
Periods were filled in to make a substantial foundation for walls above. The walls of these 
rooms, which, like the pavement, were of the Late Period, have disappeared on the north 
and N.W. sides, and we do not, therefore, know their a@tual dimensions. 

Chamber 2 (Pl. LXVI, a) was a large and clearly an important apartment, 12 feet wide 
and over 2¢ feet long. Its walls are fairly well preserved, except to the west and north-west, 
where they have nearly disappeared. The eastern wall of the chamber, its best preserved 
portion, now Stands 3:6 feet high. The floor here, also, was made of bricks laid on a mud- 
filling with their axes running parallel with the length of the chamber. Owing to subsidence 
the level of the floor is slightly irregular.* 

On close examination it is evident that the bricks used for the walls and floor of 
Chamber 2 were taken from various earlier buildings in the mound. Two sizes, measuring 
11 by 5 by 2-25 inches and 10 by 5 by 2-5 inches, respectively, were used in quite haphazard 
manner, Both walls and paving belong to the Late Period. 

To the south of Chamber 2 are the remains of another, 28 feet long and considerably 
wider. Only a very small portion of its southern wall now stands—to a height of a little 
over 3 ft.6 in. Its pavement has entirely disappeared ; only the mud-filling on which it rested 
remains. 

Chambers 4, 5, and 6 may once have been a long passage which was subdivided, but 
so much brick has been removed that the arrangement here is not at all clear. Most of the 
walls at the east and west of this passage are of the Late Period resting on masonry of 
Intermediate date. 

The walls of Chamber 10 are entirely of the Intermediate Period, but remains of a 
pavement of Late date rest upon the top of a filling.* 

Room 7 was more deeply excavated by Mr. Dikshit, to find what lay beneath the overlying 
pavement of the Late Period. The mud-brick filling was removed to a depth of 8 feet and 
a complete chamber cleared with a blocked-up doorway in its N.W. corner. This chamber 
is, of course, of the Intermediate Period and if its filling had been entirely removed, walling 
of a still earlier date would doubtless have been found beneath. At one time a pavement of 
the Late Period overlay this chamber and traces of walling of this period still remain on its 
eastern and southern sides. 

To the east of this portion of the site, the mound slopes steeply down, with the result 
that only walling of the Intermediate Period is left with remains of a still earlier date beneath. 


2 The coping is 8:1 feet above datum. * Averaging 83 feet above detum. 
3 The floor averages 7:6 feet above datum, 4 The level of the paving is 8-3 feet above datum, 
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Block 3 


The buildings on the northern side of the street need further examination, though enough 
has been cleared for the size of their chambers and the thickness of their walls to indicate 
that they were of considerable importance, All the walls here are of the Intermediate Period 
with the exception of fragments of pavement and some isolated patches of masonry of the 
Late Period, which will have to be removed to allow of this region being further explored. 

From here the mound slopes gradually to the north and, as the masonry of later date 
thins out, we find well-defined chambers with doorways complete. And here such details 
as the raising of the level of a doorway in Chamber 6 show us that the Intermediate Period 
was of fairly long duration. The lower sill of this doorway is 2 feet below the one above it 
and one of its jambs stands over 12 feet high. 


Block 4 (Pl. LXVI, 2) 


Room 3 in Block 4 has two well-preserved doorways in the northern and western walls, 
with their sills at the same level’ and their jambs averaging 54 feet high. Both 
these doorways and the walls of the chamber belong to the Intermediate Period. The 
former were blocked up in ancient days, but whether this was done in the same period or later 
is not known. Room 3 once led into Passage 2, which seems to have been a narrow lane. 
Its walls belong to the Intermediate Period, and it has been blocked up at its eastern end by 
a wall roughly built of bricks laid on edge, which presumably dates from the Late Period. 
A deep cutting shows that the southern wall of this passage, which is some 6 feet high, rests 
upon an earlier wall. 

Chamber 4 has not yet been entirely cleared, but there is a well-preserved pavement *® 
to the south of it (No. 5), which together with remnants of walls around it appears to be of the 
Late Period. The tops of these late walls are on the same level as the surface of this portion 
of the mound.é 

Farther to the north, Room 1 Still awaits the removal of its mud-filling, but that it is 
a chamber is proved by the remains of a reCtangular pier, 3 ft. 6 1n. by 2 ft. 7 1n. in dimensions, 
whose foundations descend to a considerable depth, showing that it belongs to the original 
plan of the building. Here the excavations end, but it is hoped to explore the structures 
of the Intermediate and Early Periods thoroughly when the masonry that overlies them has 
been removed, 

It is difficult to undergtand the meaning of the building of Late date at the top of this 
little hill. Mr. Dikshit suggests that it is a shrine, which it may well be, especially if we take 
into consideration the fact that it was placed on an eminence which isolated it somewhat from 
the buildings below it. The thick, well-built walls coupled with the careful laying of the 
pavements of bricks placed on edge indicate that it was no ordinary building. Unfortunately, 
very little of it remains ; for it was not protected from the elements by being overlaid by later 
buildings. As it is customary for shrines and temples of successive periods to be built on 
the same site, we may eventually find another building of the same nature but better preserved 
in the Intermediate level below. 


1 7-9 feet below datum. 2 The top of the lower wall 1s 10-1 feet below datum. 


3 8-3 feet below datum. 4 2-1 feet below datum. 
5 The top of this pier lies 2-7 feet below datum; its foundations have not yet been reached. 
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Secrion B (Pls. LXH, LXVIT, and LXIX) 


This section is of especial interest, as it consists almost entirely of buildings of the Late 
Period, some of which are in a fair State of preservation. 

In other parts of Mohenjo-daro the houses of the Late Period are for the most part 
badly denuded, partly owing to the fact that they have lacked the protection of stil 
later buildings superimposed upon them, and partly because of their thin walls and very 
inferior masonry. The discovery of a tolerably well preserved series of houses and buildings 
of the Late Period in the DK Area was specially welcome and helps considerably in the study 
of the various phases of the Indus Valley culture. 

It will be noticed in the plan that most of the walls of these houses are comparatively 
thin. They were also badly built ; so much so that some have fallen down, undoubtedly 
from this cause. The bricks were placed in the queerest positions, some on edge, 
others showing their flats ; joints gape and have been left unbroken in many places. This kind 
of masonry illustrates the great deterioration that had taken place in the art of building since 
the preceding period ; the difference in style of the masonry of the two periods is at once 
evident even to the casual eye. 


Block 1 


At the extreme south of this section there is a small group of buildings, which appear 
to be the remains of one or more houses (I). Their outer walls have not been cleared, and there 
is comparatively little of interest about them, except for a well-paved room in the extreme 
N.E. corner, close to a much weathered flight of steps. The pavement of the room 
was made of bricks laid flatwise, and slopes slightly towards the S.E. corner.) At 
the N.E. corner of the block the walls Sand some 4 feet high and there is a well- 
preserved doorway in the middle of the northern side. 


Block 2 (Pls, LXVILL and LXIX, a and 4) 


This block of buildings possesses several features not met with in other parts of 
Mohenjo-daro. In the S.E. corner there is a most interesting apartment (No. 1), 
an irregularly shaped room subdivided by four walls in such a way as to leave three long 
narrow aisles, each 2 ft. 34 in. wide, and a shorter cross-aisle, 1 ft. 10 in. wide, in the middle 
(PI. LXIX, 4). The average height of these four walls is roughly 4 feet. A single band 
of bricks laid on edge forms a dado-line about 4 feet high around the room, the thickness of 
these bricks forming a kind of shelf® at about the same height as the partition walls. And 
this brings us to an interesting theory. 

If, as is possible, the niche in the southern wall of this chamber (it can be seen below the 
squatting figures in P]. LXIX, 4, and was loosely blocked up when found) is a flue by which heat 
was circulated through the aisles beneath a floor whose level corresponded with the dado-line 
just described, then the whole chamber may once have been a Aammam, or bath, 


1 10-6 feet above datum level. 2 Tts sill is 11-7 feet above datum. 
3 This is 8-9 feet above datum, 
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with a hypocausgt beneath—a possibility which is supported by the fact that some of the 
surrounding walls are decorated with ornamental masonry. In the northern and western 
walls of this room the bricks are arranged in one or two courses of stretchers alternating with 
a course of uprights, a decorative arrangement which was presumably not intended to be 
plastered (PI. LXXVII, 5). The entrance to this chamber was probably from the south, 
where a bye-lane, not yet excavated, seems to have led to the main street on the west of the 
block. Its lofty southern wall is, it should be noted, of the Intermediate Period ; both this 
and the eastern wall were evidently re-used. 

The fine Steatite Statue illustrated in Pl. XCVIII was found in one of the passages below 
the floor level. This could hardly have been the place for such an obje¢t : it probably rolled 
here when the walls fell in. 

Block 2 is bounded on its eastern side by a long wall, which was built in sections and is 
of surprising thinness considering its length. On its other side the long trial trench “ D” 
was cut to test the ground between Sections B and C, the latter of which will shortly be 
described. The foundations of this wall are at a depth as yet not ascertained. 

A curious feature of Courtyard 3 is a brick pier, 4 ft. 6 in. square, whose hollow 
interior was filled with rubble (Pl. LXVIII, 4). The facing walls of this prer are but one 
brick thick,’ and it is surrounded on three sides by a pavement, which has a border of bricks 
laid on edge. It is possible that there was once a room here whose northern and eastern 
walls have entirely disappeared. The wall to the south of the pavement stands about 
3 {t. 6 in. high above the pavement ; and there is quite a thick wall to the west, on the other 
side of which are the remains of a Stairway, 3 ft. 71n. wide, with treads 8 inches wide and 
7°5 inches high. A narrow landing in the middle of this stairway is a very unusual feature 
at Mohenjo-daro (PI. LXVIII, 2).* 

From immediately north of this Stairway a drain, whose channel 1s 8 5 inches wide and 
7 inches deep and covered with bricks laid flatwise, runs westwards into the street between 
Blocks 2 and 3. This drain probably served to carry off water from Chambers 1 and 2. 

There is also a staircase on the eastern side of Room 4, and it 1s possible that, as it is so 
close to the stairway above described, it really belonged to the house next door. ‘This latter 
Stairway is now only 4 ft. 6in. high? A little ablution place in the southern portion of this 
room has an exceptionally well-preserved pavement sloping slightly to the N.E., made of 
bricks measuring 9 7 by 5 inches, laid flatwise.4 The Late Period wall on the eastern side 
of this ablution place stands the highest. In its southern end there is a slit, 3 ft. ro in. high, 
which may have served to carry off water.5 The remaining walls appear to belong to the 
Intermediate Period. 

The southern end of Room 7, which has remarkably thick walls, apparently of the 
Intermediate Period, is blocked up by very thin and badly laid masonry. The eastern wall is 
exceptionally well-preserved ; in it there still remain three square beam-holes for the roof. 
The foundations of all the walls of this chamber are at a considerable depth and probably 
rest on masonry of the Early Period.* It is just possible that the upper courses of the eastern 


2 Its base is 118 feet above datum, 

2 The present top of the dlarway 3 12°5 feet above datum, and 1ts Janding 10'6 and base 8-3 feet above datum, 
respectively, 

3 The present height of its summit is 12-3 feet above datum. 

* The lowest part of the slope is 9-5 feet above datum. 

5 Or, perhaps, asa window. Cf. p. 16.—[Ep ] 

* The top of the eastern wall is now 13-8 feet, and the bases of its beam-holes 11-2 feet above datum. 
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and western walls of this chamber were added at a later date, as they are at about the same 
level as the adjacent brickwork of the Late Period. If so, they were added skilfully, since 
the walls show no traces of having been raised. 

A comparatively thick wall, mainly of the Intermediate Period, upon whose northern end 
masonry of a later date was superimposed, separates the apartments just described from 
a series of rooms in the western portion of Block 2. The latter are, however, rather indefinite 
owing to numerous alterations and reconstructions, to say nothing of the damage done by 
brick-robbers, 

A stairway (8), 4 ft. 5-5 in. wide, of which five treads, each 9-5 inches wide and 7-§ inches 
high, now remain, is associated with a curious square conétruction in the street. This latter 
is a later addition and was perhaps intended to keep the roadway, which, as in all eastern cities, 
would have risen by the accumulation of rubbish, from encroaching on the steps,? 

A little to the east of this Stairway, another flight in Chamber 9, with but four treads left, 
now stands only 3 35 feet high. 

Block 2 was apparently made up of two or more buildings separated by a drain which 
at one time probably lay below a narrow lane running east and west. It is unlikely that such 
a large and well-built drain as this would have been placed beneath the rooms of houses, where 
it would be difficult to remove its covering bricks to clean it. The absence, however, of thick 
house walls along the eastern end of the southern side of the lane has to be accounted for, as 
well as a total absence of walling on the northern side ; but it is quite possible that they were 
removed by brick-thieves, The thick street wall on the western side of the block appears 
to belong entirely to the Intermediate Period. The later walls that once stood upon it have now 
disappeared, as, indeed, have most of the walls in the interior of the block, leaving only 
uninteresting details such as pavements and foundations, which are far from being well- 
preserved. 


Block 3 (Pl. L-XVIII, ¢ and 4) 


The wide space between Blocks 2 and 3 has not yet been excavated, as it was used as 
a path for the basket-boys, but there is no doubt that it was an exceptionally wide street, 
averaging 29 feet in breadth. 

Block 3 is on the whole well defined and is made up of the remains of four separate 
houses, Along its southern side there is a narrow street (No. 1), 7 feet wide, which was 
blocked up at its eastern end by a thin wall of the Late Period. Below this wall and separated 
from it by a distance of roughly 5 feet, there is a second blocking, 3 feet high, which appears 
to date from the Intermediate Period. 

On both sides of the treet the foundations of the walls are very deep. On the top of 
the northern wall, which is no less than 14 ft. 4in. high and is of the Intermediate Period, 
was built the southern wall of the Late Period House V2 

The Intermediate wall stands in turn upon a still earlier wall belonging to the Early 
Period? The arrangement of bricks in this very early masonry is unexpectedly similar to 
that sometimes seen in the Late Period.‘ 


1 This stairway is now 3°5 feet high and its top r1-5 feet above datum. 
* Its foundations are at a level of 5 feet above datum. 
§ The top of this lowest wall is 9-4 feet below datum. 4 See Pl. LXXVIL, 1, 3, and 5. 
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The southern wall of this narrow street was also raised during the Late Period, the 
foundations of the Late walling being very much on the same level as those of the corresponding 
wall opposite to it. There are, however, no indications on the wall below of more than one 
period and we must, therefore, conclude that all the masonry below the foundations of the 
Late wall belongs to the Intermediate Period. 

Mr. Dikshit found it impossible to excavate deeper in this Street, as the high battered 
walls on either side might have collapsed through earth pressure. A total depth of 19 feet 
below the surface of the ground was reached, i.e., a level of 11 feet below datum. 

The lower portions of the walls of this street belong to the Intermedtate Period ; they are 
built of bricks of different sizes, measuring 10:25 by 5 by 225 inches, 10°75 by § by 
2:2 inches, and 11 by 5-5 by 2-5 inches, intermingled quite haphazard. 

The southernmost house of Block 3 has very clearly defined rooms, and a stairway once 
led to the roof from Room 3. Only six treads remain and the stairway now stands 4 ft. § in. 
high.2 The foundations of the walls of this house were found by Mr. Dikshit to rest on 
brick-kiln refuse and not directly upon the walling of the Intermediate Period below, which 
was met with at the average level of 2-6 feet above datum.* 

This house was roughly built and its walls, with the exception of the one facing the 
main street on the east, are very thin—almoét too thin, one would think, to carry a second 
Storey, which there must have been, unless the stairway led to the roof of the house. Room 2 
was remarkably long and narrow, measuring 18 ft. 1 in. by only 5 ft. 4 in. wide; the doorways 
into Rooms 2 and ¢ still remain. 

The house next door (VJ) is also well preserved, but the entrance is not apparent, although 
the walls are fairly high (Pl. LXVIII, ¢. And to reach Room rr it seems to have been 
necessary to pass through Rooms 7, 8, 9, and 10. The three niches in the western wall of 
the house are unusual, for their sills are at a level of 7-1 feet above datum, i.e., 2:5 feet higher 
than the sill of the door between Chambers 8 and 9. The walls of this house were very 
badly built and threaten to fall—a contingency which was evidently feared at the time of 
occupation, for three buttresses were built inside the house against its southern wall. The 
present average height of the walls of this house is 2 ft. 2 in. above the sills of the doors. 

The third house in the row (VII) was very much altered and its walls are so dilapidated 
owing to defective foundations that its arrangement is not as clear as that of the two houses 
just described. 

What may be a fourth house, much altered and with no very noteworthy features, 
completes the frontage of Block 3 on the main street of this quarter. But there is ample 
room on the western side of the block for more houses which doubtless lie beneath the 
unexcavated ground on that side ; Chambers 15, 16, and 17 certainly belong to yet another 
house (VIII). The long wall at the north of Block 3 also suggests that further houses lie 
on this side skirting a narrow lane (30), at the entrance of which there was a public well in 
a small chamber carefully paved with brick. The diameter of this well is 4 ft. 1 in. and it 
was lined with wedge-shaped bricks, which it is impossible to measure owing to their partial 
destruction by salt. The original steening of the well was a little over 6 inches above the 


1 Tes present top is 12-3 feet above datum. 

2 TY exclude the southern wall which certainly refted on Intermediate Period masonry. 

3 The tops of the walls of this house vary between 10:2 and 11-6 fect above datum and their bases between 
4°8 and s-1 feet above datum. 

# The pavement is at a level of 7 feet above datum. 
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surrounding pavement. The walls of the well-chamber are very dilapidated, and here and 
there they have entirely collapsed. 

The southern wall of Lane 30 descends to a considerable depth and in places its 
foundations are built in seCtions and in the ornamental manner that is especially common in 
work of the Late Period. The bricks are placed on their ends, showing either their flats 
or edges between double courses of either headers or stretchers. 


Block 4 (Pl. LXVIIL, & and d) 


Block 4, which is apparently made up of seven or eight houses, faces on the same street 
as Block 3 and on the same side of it. The opposite side of the street has yet to be excavated. 

The first house beyond the well (1X) is self-contained and has five rooms and a large 
courtyard. The latter (27) was subdivided by a partition wall built at a later date into two 
portions (Nos. 27 and 29). The entrance from the street must have been placed near the 
S.E. corner of the house, where the wall is very low.1 Fortunately, the doors inside 
the house are more or less intact and we are able to see how they were arranged. 

The second house of the block (X) is about the same size, but it was so badly built that 
its walls had to be buttressed in several places, chiefly along the northern wall (Pl. LXVIII, 4). 
A drain that formerly led from this house to a street drain was found at the level of 5-5 feet 
above datum. It communicated through the wall with a little washing-up place in 
Chamber 24. 

It is possible that what are apparently the next two houses (XI and XII) were in reality 
one large square building. As is seen in the plan, the walls are more substantial, though again 
very badly built. The large courtyard (or chamber) 10 was paved with bricks laid flatwise, 
of which only portions still remain ‘To the west of this courtyard are a room (No. 7) 
and a small bathroom, whose pavement is at practically the same level as that of the court. 

There is another bathplace whose walls now stand 1 ft. 2 in. above its pavement? in 
the S.E. corner of Chamber 17; it communicates through a small aperture in its 
eastern wall with a soak-pit in the street outside. This soak-pit measures 2 feet by 1 ft. 4:5 in. 
and its sides are only half a brick in thickness, The drain enters the pit at a distance of 
6 inches below the top. The corners of this house average 5 feet high from their 
foundations. 

A masonry bench built in the étreet against the eastern wall of this building suggests 
that its owner or tenant was a shop-keeper. ‘To the north of the bench and at about the same 
level there is the base of a large jar, and to the east of it traces of a brick drain 
which communicates with the house by subsidiary drains. 

There appear to be two small houses (XIII and XIV) at the N.E. corner of the 
block. The one actually on the corner seems to be self-contained, with two rooms only, 
and may have been used as a lock-up shop. The sill of a doorway leading to the street is well 
preserved.‘ But it should be noted that the thick wall that separates it from the next house 
(XIV) to the west is now so low at its northern end that a doorway may once have 
existed there. 


1 The door-sill would have been about 8 feet above datum level. 
2 The average level of this pavement is 5°8 feet above datum. 3 5-1 feet above datum. 
4 5-2 feet above datum. 
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At the S.E. corner of Chamber 3 (House XIII) there is a small bathroom (?) 
very roughly paved with bricks laid flatwise.t A brick-lined pit beneath its floor 
communicates through an aperture in the eastern wall with a soak-pit in the Street and 
eventually with a drain. The depth of the soak-pit is 3 ft. 6 in. ; its sides are but half a brick 
in thickness, 

The house (XIV) to the west of that just described was paved throughout with bricks 
laid on edge* On some of its walls there are the remains of a dado made by laying 
two courses of bricks on their longer edges showing the flats. The walls with which the 
largest room has been partially partitioned reach the average level of 3 ft. 3 in. above the 
pavement, 

That the building to the west of it was an annexe to House XV is suggested by the very 
wide doorway between, whose jambs are well-preserved, the highest standing 2 ft. 6 in. above 
its sill,*| The southern and western rooms of this house (XV) are not yet completely cleared, 
but it is hoped to finish them shortly. 

Including their foundations ‘ the walls of Block 4 average a little over 3 feet high, 

Only two rooms have been cleared in House XVI (Nos. 9 and 14), more of which must 
lie beneath the soil to the west. On the eastern side of Room 9 there are the remains of 
a Staircase with three treads, each measuring 11 inches high and 5 inches wide. Room 14 
has been divided into two very small compartments by means of a partition wall. 

The walls of the apartments (18, 22, and 25) to the south are in a very poor condition, 
and it is not yet certain whether these rooms (XVIJ) belong to one or more houses 
(Pl. LXVUI, @). 

There is an unusually large percentage of salt in the soil of Section B, which has 
resulted in the disintegration of much of the brickwork. This is due, not so much to aétual 
damage to the bricks themselves, as to the mud mortar that unites them becoming very friable 
and blowing away, thus leaving the bricks unsecured. It is, of course, possible that to this 
cause alone is due the present poor condition of the walls, and that we should not ascribe it 
to poor workmanship, though it must be acknowledged that most of the walls are very thin. 
The presence of so much salt can be accounted for by the foundations having been flooded— 
perhaps some length of time after the site was deserted. 

As before remarked, nowhere else in Mohenjo-daro have we found so many well- 
preserved remains of the Late Period of the Indus Valley culture. Similar buildings in other 
parts of the city have suffered greatly from denudation, chiefly owing to their having occupied 
elevated positions. Section B lies at rather a low level and its buildings are in consequence 
better preserved, except for the ill effects of salt.5 

Though Mr. Dikshit dug well below the foundations of these houses, he found very 
little masonry of the Intermediate Period, and it seems, therefore, that in this portion of the 
DK mound the tops of the older houses may have been demolished to provide material for 
the building of the new. 

None of the houses of Section B can be said to be small, nor are their rooms. In this 
respect they compare favourably with Babylonian houses of both early and late date, whose 
rooms were frequently ridiculously small. It has been said that the smallness of the 
Babylonian rooms, coupled with the great thickness of their walls, was necessitated by the 
great heat of the Mesopotamian summer. If so, we might perhaps use this as an argument 
for contending that the climate of ancient Sind was more equable than it is now. 


4 67 feet above datum, 3 At a level of 6-2 feet above datum. 
* Which is 5-4 feet above datum. 4 These Stand about 3:6 feet above datum. 
§ Since this was written we have found numbers of Late houses in other parts of the site. 
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Section C (Pls. LX, LXVII, LXIX, LXX, LXXI, LXXII, and LXXIII) 


The excavation of this very interesting setion was also conducted by Mr. Dikshit 
who has supplied me with notes on his work, to which I have added many of my own 
observations after repeated examinations of the site. 

The northern portion of Seétion C (Pl. LXII) is separated into groups of buildings 
by a street, 29 feet wide, running from eaét to west. Like most of the streets and lanes of 
Mohenjo-daro this one also is amply provided with drains and soak-pits, most of which are 
in an excellent state of preservation. A section is seen in Pl. LXII. 


” 


Block 1 


This block, which occupies the N.W. corner of the seétion, belongs entirely 
to the Intermediate Period, with the exception of one or two Late walls of no importance. 
The later Stru@tures that once overlay it have been completely denuded away, and on the 
southern side of the block the walling of the Intermediate Period also has partly disappeared. 

Room 2 is all that remains of real interest, A brick pier, measuring 3 ft. 6 in. by 3 feet, 
in the centre of the chamber must at one time have served to support the roof. 

The sill of a doorway to the north of this pier and between it and a projecting buttress is 
6-5 feet above datum. This buttress forms part of a long well-built wall, of which only 
the wegtern side which has a slight batter has been cleared; this wall runs into 
a high unexcavated mound to the north. 

At one time Room 2 was filled up with mud in order to provide a firm foundation for 
the now-missing Late Period building above. Some of this mud-filling has been removed 
so as to expose the Intermediate walls that enclosed it, but a great deal more work remains 
to be done here in order to examine the foundations of these walls which doubtless rest on 
earlier Structures.* 

The rather indefinite walling on the western side of Chamber 2 has only been partially 
cleared.* 

The eastern portion of Block 1 is at present indefinite owing to a complex of walling 
of the Intermediate Period that rests upon earlier walls, and further excavation is necessary for 
this portion to be properly understood. 


Block 2 (Pls. LXIX, a, LXX, a and 4, and LXXIII, a) 


Block 2 is bounded on the south by the wide street already mentioned and is separated 
by a narrow lane on the cast from Block 3 (Pl. LXX, ¢@; Pl. LXXIII, 4). The 
northern portion of this block lies beneath a high mound which presents interesting 
possibilities, for, though of small extent, it is one of the highest portions of the whole DK Area. 

The southern portion of Block 2 is separated by a thick wall of the Intermediate Period 
from the northern portion, and it seems to be a single house. At present mud-filling 
conceals part of these walls, and of the constructions belonging to the Late Period, which at 
one time overlay this house, what little now remains is sadly dilapidated. 


2 ‘The present level of its top is 11-2 feet above datum. 

® For comparison with other parte of the section a few levels are given. The present tops of the N.E., S.E., and 
§.W. corners of Room 2 are respectively 11-7, 8-6, and 8-8 feet above datum level. 

5 Its highest portion is 1°8 feet above datum. 
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The walls of the northern portion of the block Stand higher and are better preserved 
than elsewhere, and some of the doorways are, in consequence, still distinguishable. Rooms 8 
and g are really one chamber which was subdivided by a cross-wall, of which all 
that now remains lies below a later pavement. In its N.E. corner there are the 
remains of a stairway, 2 ft. 7} in. wide, which now stands 4:8 feet high with its uppermost 
tread at a level of 8:1 feet above datum. Each of the six treads is 11 inches high and 5-25 
inches wide. The back of this stairway is shown in P]. LXIX, a. 

The doorway in the eastern wall is exceptionally well-preserved. It measures 3 ft. 5 in. 
in width and its well-built jambs still Stand 4 ft. 8 in. above the unbroken sill. 

Still further to the north there are the remains of walls which from their thickness appear 
to be of considerable importance. The outside of the wall, which abuts on the lane to the 
east, has a well-pronounced batter, and it will be noticed that it is built on the cellular system. 
The ground here is very high, and a little to the west is a quite lofty eminence? The cellular 
wall runs under this and its top, where it disappears, is 7-4 feet above datum. 

The drain in the narrow street between Blocks 2 and 3 also lies at a high level and must, 
therefore, belong to the Late Period (Pls. LXX, @ and 4, and LXXITI, a). Its channel is 
7°75 inches wide by 1 ft. 4:5 in. deep and parts of its covering, of ordinary bricks laid flatwise 
at right angles to the drain, still remain. Its slope is towards the south." 


Block 3 (Pls. LXX, @, LXXI, a, and LXXIII, a) 


This block is of considerable extent and includes walls of both Late and Intermediate 
Periods, of which the thicker ones are in general the earlier, Unfortunately, the thinner later 
walls are very badly denuded, except to the north where the terrain rises considerably. There 
are but few doorways left in this block and the foundations do not greatly assist us in under- 
Standing the arrangement of the buildings. 

Among the chief points of interest is a small well, situated in the S.E. corner of 
the block, the diameter of which is 3 ft. 2in. It is constructed of wedge-shaped bricks, 
10°25 inches long by 2 75 inches thick by 5:5 inches wide at one end and 3:5 inches at the 
other, The interior of the well has only been excavated to a depth of about 4 feet. Though 
made in the Intermediate or Early Period, this well was evidently utilized in the Late 
Period, when a small chamber was built around it.‘ 

As is so frequently the case in the DK Area and elsewhere, the ruined houses of the 
Intermediate Period were filled in with mud to support the buildings of the Late Period.*® It 
will only be possible to examine the walls of the Intermediate Period thoroughly when this 
mud-filling and the walls and pavements of later date have been removed. It appears that this 
filling was expressly used to save the houses of the Late Period from any risk of being flooded 
by the Indus River. Some of this filling is of mud brick ; in other cases it has been poured 
in wet to make it compact and close. Once settled, a filling of this nature would not be liable 
to further settlement, even if its lower portion stood in water for some time every few years. 

In the northern wall of Chamber 8 (Pi. LX XII, 2), which belongs to the Late Period, 
the bricks are laid in the curious fashion that is most commonly seen in the masonry of this 


1 The sill is 4:1 feet above datum, 

3 This reaches the level of 22-8 feet above datum. 

3 The bottom of ita channel opposite Chamber 9 in Block 3 is o-2 feet above datum 

4 Iu present top is 1-7 feet below datum, 

® Le, the ground level was raised by filling in the lowest Storey and the upper part of the house was 
reconétruGted.—{Ep.] 
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Period, i.e., courses of bricks laid on edge alternate with courses laid flatwise 
(Pl. LXXVII, 3). That this is not merely intended for ornament is proved by the arrange- 
ment being carried through the whole thickness of the wall (2 ft. 1in.). The same 
arrangement of bricks occurs on the western side of the room. 

In the N.E. corner of Room 8 a flight of Steps, 1 ft. 11 in. wide, seems to have 
been built in what was originally a doorway. The two treads that remain are 10 inches high 
and 8-5 inches wide.! 

No. 5 appears to have been a Jarge open courtyard, It now has a mud-filling and its 
walls are so badly denuded that no doorways are to be seen. Its walls are of the Intermediate 
Period, overlaid in places with meagre remains of the Late Period. The indefinite masonry 
round about Room ro consists of paving of the Late Period ; the walls of the same period 
that once regted upon it are almost entirely destroyed. 

Mr. Dikshit was at first under the impression that, as so much of Block 2 rested on 
platforms of mud-filling, this building muét be the remains of a temple. But later he found 
that mud-filling exifts over a very considerable area and was not confined to any particular 
portion of the site. Block 3 appears to me more likely to be the remains of a temple than 
Block 2 owing to the presence of the spacious courtyard (5). But when walls are so damaged 
and the doorways are missing, it is exceedingly difficult to decide whether a building is a 
temple or not. It is not of course to be assumed that the present day Indian temple has any 
resemblance to the ancient temples of the Indus Valley civilization. Indeed, it may be 
found that the temples of those days had a quite different design, which may be readily 
recognizable, when we actually come upon a temple. 


Block 4 


There is another narrow street between Blocks 3 and 4, the latter of which is only partially 
excavated. Here also the street drain belongs to the Late Period ; it lies at about the same 
level as the drain between Blocks 2 and 3. As yet only a few walls of the Late Period have 
been cleared, but it is hoped to resume work here at an early date. 


The Street (Pls, LXVII, a and LXIX, a) 


The most interesting feature of the broad street that runs from east to west in the northern 
part of Seétion C is the soak-pit opposite the lane between Blocks 2 and 3. It is ¢ ft. 3 in. 
long E.-W. by 4 feet wide N.—-S. and 5 feet deep, and it is well built with walls one brick 
in thickness, the size of the bricks being 12 by 5:25 by 2-25 inches. The bottom of this 
pit was left unpaved so that the water might soak away.* To the north of and communicating 
with the soak-pit there is a long drain running along the northern side of the street, covered 
by two rows of bricks tilted to forma pent roof. The sides of this drain, which is 1 ft. 2-5 in. 
wide by 3 ft. 4 in. deep, are a single brick in thickness. There are small soak-pits at intervals 
along the drain to receive the water from the various buildings on the northern side of the 
Street. A soak-pit on the southern side also communicates with this main drain by means of 
a small channel which crosses the street at right angles (Pl. LXVII, a). This pit measures 
3 ft. 3 in. long by 2 ft. 8-5 in. wide by 1 ft. gin. deep.® It adts as a catch-pit br a vertical 


1 The sill of the door is 1-6 feet and the top of the ftairway 21 feet above datum. 
3 See p. 17, note 1, supra. 2 Im upper edge is 1°8 feet below datum. 
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drain, 11-§ inches wide and with its base laid at an angle of about 45 degrees, which is built 
in the thickness of the wall to the south of it. The water fell from this chute into the soak-pit, 
into which another drain runs from the west, and the overflow ran across the street into the 
larger drain described above. 

Opposite the middle of Block 3 a deep pit was cut in the middle of the street to test the 
nature of the soil beneath. It was carried down to a depth of 20 feet or more, with negative 
results as regards the discovery of masonry; but the lower Strata contained broken bricks and 
brick-dust which may possibly have been used as a foundation for the road, though there are 
no indications of these matcrials having been definitely laid for that purpose. 

That this treet is the lowest part of this region of the mound is shown by the levels.' 
It is, I think, certain that these two pits and the drains that conneét them belong to the Late 
Period. On both sides of the street, however, the walls are probably of the Intermediate Period. 
Important walls, such as those that line a thoroughfare, are commonly raised in successive 
periods, and if this work be carefully done it is sometimes impossible to say where the work 
of one period begins and of another ends. 

To the south of the street there are a number of buildings which can be divided roughly 
into five blocks for convenience of description. 


Block 5 


This seems to be one large building of the Intermediate Period. The structures of the Late 
Period that once covered it have completely disappeared, except for a wall that divides the 
large courtyard in the N.W. corner of the block into Rooms 4 and 5. Unfortunately, 
no doorways remain and the foundations alone give us very little assistance in understanding 
the arrangement of the rooms. 

The very stout northern wall and the somewhat thinner, but none the less important, wall 
on its western side are too thick for those of an ordinary house. And Room 6, which 
measures 26 ft. 6 in. EW. and 15 feet N.-S., also seems too spacious for the usual 
dwelling house. As walls of an earlier period lie beneath this building, we may on further 
excavation possibly obtain a clue as to its purpose. 

The long, narrow compartment 1, which measures 13 ft. 8 in. by 3 feet wide, is difficult 
to understand : apparently it never had a doorway. The two sides and one end wall rest 
on earlier masonry which forms a footing 6 inches wide all round.* 

The only other feature of interest that now remains in Block 5 is the well belonging 
to the Intermediate Period in Room 43. It was cleared to below water-level, which in 
March, 1927, was 27 feet below the present top of the well, ic, 21.7 feet below datum 
level. This well was very carefully built with wedge-shaped bricks measuring 12 inches long by 
2's inches thick by 6 inches wide at one end and 3-75 inches wide at the other. Its diameter 
is 3 ft. 2 in. and the top of the steening is on the same level as the paving around it. 

In the street near the N.W. corner of the block a small soak-pit of the Late 
Period received the water from a small drain running down the middle of a narrow lane that 
bounds Block 5 on the western side. This lane does not seem to have existed in the 
Intermediate Period : beyond it are the remains of what seems to have been a house of the 
Late Period (Block 8) of which nothing remains but the foundations ; all the doorways have 
long since disappeared. 

t The bricks which now form the top of the large soak-pit are 0-7 feet below datum, and the surface of the ground 
near the top of the square trial-pit is 2-4 feet below datum. 
® The level of the highedt part of ita wall is 0-4 feet above datum, and the footing is 2-9 feet below that level. 
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Block 6 (Pl. LXXI, a) 


Block 6, which comprises the remains of two houses, is situated at a higher level. Hence 
the Late Period walls are better preserved, although not all the doorways have survived. 
In Room 1 there are the remains of a stairway, 2 ft. 3 in. wide, set in the thickness of the 
wall. Its treads are 1 foot high and 6-5 inches wide, and the Stairway is now 4:6 feet high. 
The southern and eastern walls of this block appear to be entirely of the Intermediate Period, 
as also the short piece of walling between Chambers 2 and 4 and the greater part of the walls 


of Room 5. 


Block 7 


Block 7 appears to be a single house, but only the foundations of the walls of the Late 
Period now remain, and those of the Intermediate Period were similarly denuded when the later 
building took place. For this reason, in conjunction with the absence of doorways, the 
arrangement of the rooms is difficult to ascertain. The entrance must have been either from 
the street on the north or, more likely, from the narrow lane on the east. This house was 
drained by means of a vertical chute in its northern wall, measuring 1 ft. 1 in. wide and 
2 ft. 7in. deep, which communicated with a soak-pit in the street, whose dimensions are 
2 ft. gin. by 2 ft. 2 in. by 1 ft. 8 in. deep. 

Room 1, which is 17 ft. 8 in. long, is interesting in that, instead of there being 
the usual mud-filling to support the later building that once existed above, the filling was of 
waste material from a brick-kiln. I[t will be remembered that similar material was found 
beneath some of the walls in Section B. 

To the south of Chamber 2 there is a curious apartment of the Intermediate Period, 
measuring 6 feet by 3 ft. 6in. No less than three footings can be traced on all sides except 
the north, each of which averages 5 inches wide. They can hardly belong to different 
periods, as the heights between them are so inconsiderable ; they probably represent two 
alterations in the thickness of the wall made for economy’s sake, The outside walls of Block 7 
belong to the Intermediate Period. All that remains of the Late Period is the partition 
walls in Chamber 3 and some indefinite masonry in the interior of Chamber 2, together with 
the thin wall that rests on the southern wall of Chamber 1. 


Block 8 (Pls. LXIX, a, LXXI, 4, and LXXII, 4 and ¢) 


This block is very complex and must represent a group of several houses. As most of 
the doorways that once gave access to the rooms are missing, it is difficult to divide the block 
up into its various components, especially as the walls are of much the same thickness. 

This quarter was probably entered from the narrow lane along its eastern side 
(Pl. LXXT, 4), though it is probable that further excavation will reveal another Street to the 
south, which is tentatively so marked on the plan. 


1 Its uppermost tread is 9-4 feet above datum. ® The top of this pit lies 3-4 feet below damm level. 
3 The foundations of a later wall that rests on masonry of the Intermediate Period on the southem side of this 
chamber lie 0-4 feet below datum. 
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A carefully built well on the northern side of the block is lined with wedge-shaped bricks 
measuring 11 inches long by 2:25 inches thick by 5-5 inches wide at one end and 3 inches at 
the other. This well belongs to the Intermediate Period, but its steening was heightened in 
later times with bricks of ordinary shape. In order to accommodate this well, a portion 
of an earlier wall to the east of it was incorporated into its steening, with the result that it is some- 
what out of shape. The pavement surrounding it and the low thin walls in its vicinity 
belong to the Late Period. 

Chamber 5 (Pl. LX XI, 4; Pl. LX XH, d) seems to have been of considerable importance 
in the Intermediate Period, as it has two reCtangular piers, each 3 ft. 9 in. by 1 ft. roin. in 
section and capable of holding up a very heavy roof. These piers now stand ¢ ft. 5 in. high.? 
Soon after it was built, the room seems to have been thought too large for its purpose, and 
it was subdivided by a partition wall, also belonging to the same period ; subsequently, 
it was still further subdivided by walls of the Late Period, some of which ill remain. 

Another interesting feature is a small bath in the eastern part of the block (Chamber 1), 
whose edging of brick ¢till remains though the walls that once surrounded it have entirely 
disappeared. This bath, whose pavement slopes towards the east, belongs to the Late 
Period? 

The thinner walls of this block are all of the Late Period ; as, for example, the tnterior 
walls that make up Chambers 1, 2, 3,9, 10,and 11. —_A little Late walling is scattered about 
Chambers 4, 5, 7, and 8, but the amount is negligible. In Chamber 14 a hoard of copper and 
bronze implements was found at a depth of 2 feet below the surface. ‘The implements are 
illustrated in Pls. CKXXVI, 1 and 4; CXXXIX, ro and11; CXL, 11; CXLI, 4; and 
CXLII, ¢. 


Block 9 (Pl. LXXII, 4) 


This block is composed of several houses of the Late Period, and further excavation 
has yet to be done to ascertain its eastern limit. ‘The houses here could have been entered 
from three sides of the block, and it is possible that there was also a lane on its eastern side. 
The only doorways that remain are in the little group of rooms to the south of the block, 
where the ground is a little higher and the walling better preserved. There are indications 
that earlier walls lie beneath these Late Period houses, but the later walls above do not 
entirely coincide with them.‘ 


Sourn-Eastzrn AnD SouTHERN Portions (Pls. LXII, LXXI, ¢ and 4, and LXXII @) 


A considerable space of ground was excavated by Mr. Dikshit to the south-east and 
south of the blocks just described, though much still remains to be done. It should be noted 
that a long trench that runs westward from Block 11 was made in order to test the ground; 
the remains of buildings found in it are, therefore, by no means completely cleared. This 
ground rises appreciably from the level of the rest of Section C and we find that the doorways 
of the houses, most of which are of the Late Period, are more or less well preserved. 


1 te top is now 1-1 feet below datum. 

* Their tops reach the level of 0-55 feet below datum. 

3 Its pavement is 2-9 feet below datum. ‘To be seen in foreground of Pl. LXXII, 4 and ¢. 

4 The average level of the foundations of these Late Period walls is 4 feet below datum. The N W. corner of the 
Block is 3-1 feet below datum. The S.W. corner is 0-4 feet above datum 
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Block 10 (Pls. LXII, LXXI, @ and 4, and LXXII, c) 


This block, which is separated from Blocks 8 and g to the north by a narrow lane, appears 
to be made up of four houses, most of which are of the Late Period, with foundations resting 
mainly on débris and broken brick. The houses on the southern side of the block must have 
been entered on the east and west, where further excavation is required; for there is no evidence 
of the existence of a street along their southern frontages. 

The region marked 12 and 13 in the N.W. corner appears to have been 
originally a large apartment which was afterwards subdivided by means of partition walls. 
In the centre is a brick column, 2 feet square, of Intermediate date, standing only 1 ft. 4 in. 
hight This column is engaged on both sides by a partition wall, and, judging from the 
good quality of the masonry, it must have been intended to support a fairly heavy roof. In 
the same apartment and slightly to the west of it there is a well, 3 ft. gin. in 
diameter, including the steening. It is capped by a peculiar construction, 1 ft. 9 in. square 
(Pl. LXXII, d), a feature not observed before at Mohenjo-daro.* This cap, which is roughly 
built, is 2 feet high and is Late Period work. ‘The round portion of the well below dates from 
the Intermediate and perhaps also the Early Period. The bricks used for the square cap 
are of two sizes, 12 by 6:75 by 3 25 inches and 11-25 by 5-25 by 3 inches, a circumstance 
which shows that odd material was procured from elsewhere. ‘The round part of the cteening 
is well built, but as it is partly hidden by the capping above, the sizes of its bricks could not 
be ascertained. 

Another well in the house, forming the N.F. corner of the block, i.e, in 
Chamber 3, measures 2 ft. 4 in. in diameter ; it is constructed of wedge-shaped bricks of 
two sizes, of which the smaller measures 9 5 inches in length and 2:25 inches thick 
by 5:25 inches wide at one end and 3-25 inches wide at the other. The wider end of the brick 
is very carefully curved, a refinement not always present in wedge-shaped bricks. The larger 
sized brick measures 11-5 inches long by 2:25 inches thick by 6 inches wide at one end and 
3°5 inches wide at the other. It is difficult to decide whether the present top of this well 
belongs to the Late or Intermediate Periods? 

The pavement of the adjacent room (No. 2) is exceptionally well preserved ; it was 
constructed of specially made bricks laid flatwise. The average level of this pavement is 
3°9 feet below datum and the average height of the walls that surround it 2 ft.g in. These levels 
show how very low this portion of the mound is, as compared with the other parts described. 

In the $.W. corner of the large room (8) of the neighbouring house to the south, 
six treads still remain of a well-preserved Staircase, 3 ft. 3 in. wide. These treads are 1 ft. 1 in. 
high by 6-5 inches wide, and the stairway now stands ¢ ft. 9 in. high. Excavation was carried 
considerably below the foundations of moét of the walls of this room, but little walling of the 
Intermediate Period was found, though it is certain that there must be some below. The 
walls of the Late Period rested mainly on mud-filling mixed with a considerable amount 
of broken brick. 

Chambers 7 and 8 evidently once formed one apartment, measuring 16 ft. 9 in. 
by 13 ft. 5 in., but it was subsequently divided up by thin partition walls. 


1 Its top is 2 feet above datum. 

§ The top of this square capping is 4:7 feet above datum. 

3 Its present coping only reaches the level of 1 foet below datum. 
4 The top tread is 3:6 feet above datum. 
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What seems to have been a house in the S.W. corner of the block is fairly well 
defined, but owing to denudation all the doorways have disappeared and what we see on the 
plan are merely foundation walls. 

Praétically the whole of this block dates from the Late Period. ‘Towards the north, 
however, the later walls peter out and the group of chambers marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 13, 14, 
and 15 consists mainly of walling of the Intermediate Period, overlaid here and there by the 
remains of later walls that once stood upon them. 


Block 11 (Pls. LXXI, a, and LXXIII, ¢ and 2) 


There seem to be four or five houses in this block dating from the Late Period, except Intermediate 
for two thick walls, one running N.—S. and dividing the block into two portions and the other masonry. 
Starting from this wall at its southern end and proceeding eastwards, where it forms the 
northern side of the street at the south of the block. Three of these houses were entered 
from a narrow lane running roughly N.—S. from the wide street on the south. The northern 
part of the block is very dilapidated, but further south there is a rise in level and the walling 
is much better preserved. 

The outside of the western wall of Chamber 26 is decorated in the way that is so common Unusual 
in the Late Period (Pl. LX XVII, 1) ; in alternate courses four bricks are laid on edge showing arrangement of 
their heads, followed by a brick laid on edge showing its face, then four more bricks showing bricks. 
their heads, and so on. ‘The courses between are simple rows of stretchers. 

The middle house which occupies the corner where the two streets meet is quite 
comprehensible. The lower parts of its outer walls belong to the Intermediate Period, and they 
were heightened in the Late Period to bring them into use for the new house ; the additions 
are noticeably better and more regularly built than is usual in this period. In correétness 
of alignment and the careful way in which the bricks are laid, this later masonry resembles 
Intermediate work rather than that of the Late Period to which it undoubtedly belongs. 

The house next door on the east appears to be a kind of annexe, for the pavement round Annexe. 

a well (Pl. LXXIII, 4) in Room 6 rests on the thick Intermediate wall that separates the 
two houses. The well is 2 ft. gin. in diameter and is constructed of wedge-shaped bricks 
measuring 10°26 inches long by 2:25 inches thick by 5 inches wide at one end, and 3-25 inches 
at the other. The wider end of each brick is curved. This well was cleared to below water- 
level, which in March, 1927, was 21 ft. 10 in. below the coping? 

The carefully laid pavement around the well slopes slightly to the S.E. corner. Its Deposit on floor 
bricks, which are laid flatwise, measure 11 by 6 by 2-25 inches, and their upper surfaces are round well. 
coated with a thick dark red deposit. The well and the surrounding pavement probably 
belong to the Intermediate Period. All the upper walls of Room 6 have disappeared with 
the exception of a portion on the south, which now stands some 17 inches high. 


The Lane (Pl. LXXIII, ¢ and @) 


The lane along the south of Block 11 is 5 ft. 10 in. wide. Throughout its length Drain made of 
two drains run side by side, one at a slightly higher level than the other. The higher one large bricks. 
which is on the northern side of the lane is unusually well laid ; the bricks which measure 11-25 
by 5:75 by 2-5 inches, an unusually large-sized brick for a drain, were evidently made especially 


1 As were the bricks of the well in Block 10, Chamber 3. 
2 This well, whose coping is 162:7 feet above mean sea-level, has been selected as the datum level for the whole of 
the DK Area referred to in this report. 
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for it, Large bricks such as these, with plane sides were doubtless necessary in order to avoid 
leakage as much as possible. This drain, whose sides are one brick thick, measures 8-75 
inches wide by 1 ft. 2:25 in. deep, and it was covered by bricks laid either on edge or flat. 
It slopes to the east with a drop of 1 ft. 10 in, in 40 feet. 

The drain on the southern side of the lane is neither so well-built nor so well-preserved. 
Its channel, whose sides are only half a brick in thickness, is 6-5 inches wide by 1 foot deep. 
There is a difference of some 5 inches between the levels of the two drains. 

Water-chutes. On both sides of this lane the walls are quite imposing, chiefly owing to the fact that 
their foundations were laid bare when the surface of the lane was removed to uncover the two 
drains. Four water-chutes in the thickness of the wall on the northern side of the lane are of 
great interest. One of them is 2 ft. 2 in. wide and is very elaborate (Pls. LX XIII, ¢, LX XV, a; 
and LXXVII, 10). The remainder are simpler in construction, being merely apertures in 
the wall, the largest of which measures 6-5 inches in width by 3 ft. 2 in. high (Pl. LX XV, 4). 
These chutes all communicate with the drain on the northern side of the lane. 

The lower portions of both walls of this lane date from the Intermediate Period; they are 
overlaid in parts by walling of the Late Period, which is especially conspicuous on the 
northern side. 


Block 12 
Denuded Late This block is mainly composed of masonry of the Intermediate Period and the thickness 
Period of the walls is noteworthy. Praétically all the Late Period buildings that once stood here have 
brickwork. been destroyed, the sole remaining evidence of their former existence being fragments of 


pavement here and there, and the remains of drains. This portion of the site needs further 
examination, for the mud-filling which was used for the foundations of the buildings of the 
later period has yet to be removed. The top of the highest part of the masonry of the 
Intermediate Period is only 0-3 feet above datum. 


Block 13 


This block appears to be the remains of a single large house, and its thin walls together 
with the style of masonry show it to date from the Late Period. This house was only partially 
cleared to test the ground ; it is hoped to complete its excavation shortly. 


Block 14 


Judging from its thick walls this appears to be quite an important building. It consists 
mainly of Late masonry regting on walls of the Intermediate Period. On the north of the 
block is a group of walls of the Late Period that appear to have no substructures. 


Blocks 15 and 16 


Find of Both these blocks consist of later walls that rest upon masonry of the Intermediate Period, 
jewellery. but as yet not sufficient clearance has been done to allow of a useful description being given. 


It was at the eastern end of Block 16 that Mr. Dikshit found a treasure trove in the shape 
of gold and silver ornaments hidden in a small silver vase (Pl. CXLVIII, 4 and 4). The 
vase (DK 1341) lay 3 feet below the surface of the ground in Chamber 2, Block 16, which on 
the plan is marked by a cross in its $.W. corner. And as the walls of this room belong to 
the Late Period, it is clear that the vase and jewellery belong to that period too.* 

4 Opposite to the well in Block 11, the base of the drain is 6 feet below datum. It belongs to the Intermediate Period. 


® The base of the Late and the top of the Intermediate Period masonry is 1-4 feet below datum. 
3 For an account of this jewellery, see Ch. XXVI. 
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Secrion F (Pls. |.X1V and LXXIV, a and 4) 


Seétion E consists of a long narrow trial trench running E.—W., starting from the western 
side of the DK Area, At the western end of this trench a very curious structure was found 
by Mr. Dikshit. On reference to the plan, it will be seen that the most prominent feature 
is a large central courtyard, somewhat out of the square, which measures 60 ft. 6 in. long 
E.—W. by 47 ft. 4.in. wide N.-S. This court, which belongs to the Intermediate Period, is 
lined throughout with bricks, measuring 11-75 by 5:5 by 2:25 inches, laid on their longer 
edges and showing their flats. In many places four courses of this facing still remain. A 
recess or niche in the S.E. corner of the court measures 8 ft. g in. K.-W. by § feet N.-S, 

On the northern and castern sides of the court the brick lining is contiguous with a solid 
brick wall, but on the greater part of the southern and western sides there is a space, 3 ft. 6 in. 
wide, filled in with sun-dried brick, between the lining and the wall of the court. 

In faét, the whole courtyard, when discovered, was completely filled with sun-dried 
brick! ; and in order to teét the depth of this filling a shaft was cut by Mr. Dikshit in the 
middle of the court, whereby its depth was found to be 13 ft. 4in. There was no sign of 
a pavement at the bottom, ‘This shaft can be seen in both photographs in Pl. LXXIV. 

We have not yet ascertained how far the burnt brick lining of the courtyard goes down 
beyond the sun-dried brick filling, i.e., below floor-level ; but from the thinness of this lining 
there is reason to think that it does not descend very far. 

On the southern side of the court there is a well of the Intermediate Period, 3 ft. 9 in. 
in diameter, in the thickness of the wall. It has been cleared down to water-level, which 
at the end of March, 1927, was 22 ft. 9 in. below the coping of the well, itself 163-2 feet 
above mean sea-level. The Steening is built of wedge-shaped bricks that measure 11-75 
inches long by 2-5 inches thick by 6 inches wide at one end and 3:5 inches at the other. 

Farther to the west and quite outside the court there is another well, 3 ft. 4 in. 
in diameter, lined with wedge-shaped bricks, which are 11-5 inches long by 2-5 inches thick 
by 5:5 inches wide at one end and 4-5 inches at the other. This also dates from the 
Intermediate Period and is built in the thickness of a wall. 

Immediately to the eagt of this latter well an elaborate drain runs from north to south ; 
its channel, which measures 1 ft. 1 in, wide by 1 foot deep, runs along the bottom of a larger 
culvert, 3 ft. 4 in. wide, parts of whose walls still stand over 5 ft. 6 in. high. The southern 
end of this culvert opens into a large soak-pit, which has not yet been cleared. 

Rather more than halfway along the culvert, northwards from the well, there is a water- 
chute, 11 inches wide, in the thickness of the wall on the east. The base of the 
chute immediately above the drain is set at an angle of 45 degrees. 

This chute served to drain a series of chambers which seem to me to be of slightly later 
date than the masonry of the great court. As there are no signs of doorways, the walls as 
they now stand must be regarded as merely the foundations of chambers which have been 
weathered away.? 

At the S.E. corner of the building there is yet another well, 2 ft. 10 in. in 
diameter, lined with bricks that measure 11 inches long by 2-5 inches thick by 5-5 inches 


1 The bricks measure 14°85 by 7:5 by 3°45 inches, 
4 It is possible, of course, that denudation has lowered the court considerably, and that these chambers were built 
at the same time as the court was filled up with sun-dried brick. 
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wide at one end and 4 inches at the other. This well, which also belongs to the 
Intermediate Period, was enclosed at a Jater period by a chamber which appears to have 
been entered at its N.E. corner. 

There is a considerable amount of more or less well-preserved brickwork on the eastern 
side of the court, of which little more than the lower courses remain ; unfortunately, only 
one doorway has survived. This brickwork I regard as dating from the Late Period. On 
the southern side of the court also there are a few thin walls of the Late Period. 

This building appears to me to approximate more closely to our idea of a temple than 
any building yet excavated at Mohenjo-daro. The three wells, which are almost in a straight 
line, probably provided water for ablutions in the temple precinéts. Not many antiquities 
were found within this complex beyond a few baked pottery figurines in the chambers on 
the south of the courtyard. It is unfortunate that so much damage has been done to this 
Structure by weather and the depredations of brick-robbers. The only aétual doorway that 
has survived is on the eaétern side of the building. 

At the point M, about halfway along Trench E to the east, Mr. Dikshit partially 
excavated two important buildings which seem to be large houses (P]. LXV). They are 
separated by a lane a little over 6 feet wide, on either side of which the walls are slightly 
battered. In these walls two periods can be detected, the lower masonry clearly belonging 
to the Intermediate Period, whereas above is brickwork of the Late Period Built up against 
the eastern wall of the street immediately below the masonry of the Late Period are the remains 
of what scems to have been a buttress. To the north of this there is a soak-pit measuring 
6 ft. 8in. long by 1 ft. 10-5 in. wide and 2 ft. 6 in. deep.* This pit also belongs to the 
Late Period ; the foundations of a wall of that period are just above it. 

Unfortunately, in both the houses only the foundations of the walls of the two periods 
remain, and we are, therefore, not able to determine the positions of the doorways. Like 
many of the buildings in the DK Area and elsewhere, these houses were built on artificial 
platforms. The doorways of buildings of a yet earlier period, as yet unexcavated, were 
blocked up, the walls raised, and the cells so formed filled in with clay, mostly in the form of 
unburnt brick, to make a substantial platform for a building above. This building 
subsequently disappeared with the exception of its high clay-filled platform, which was again 
built upon in the Late Period. These latest houses were in their turn destroyed to the levels 
of their foundations. By removing the later structures and the clay filling in the unexcavated 
buildings below them, we should probably find the doorways of the original houses, with which 
perhaps those of the Intermediate and Late Period in turn corresponded. 

Judging from the thickness of its walls, House I must have been of considerable 
importance. Room 1 is a large apartment, but somewhat complicated by additional 
constructions. On its wegtern side is a wall of the Late Period, some 18 inches thick and 
now about 3 ft. 6 in. high, which rests on mud-filling.® 

The two piers in this chamber belong to the Intermediate Period. Each measures 
2 ft, 11-5 in. wide by an average of 3 ft. 9°§ in. thick.# In the N.E. corner of the 
apartment is a niche measuring 4 ft. 6 in. wide and 1 ft. § in, deep ; its sill is 6 ft. 6 in. above 
datum and it certainly never served as a doorway. 

In the N.W. corner of this chamber Mr. Dikshit found the hoard of jewellery 
(DK 2044, ¢) that is illustrated in Pl. CLI, 2; it was contained in the large copper vessel 


1 ‘The base of the upper wall on the eastern side of the street is 6-5 feet above datum. 
4 Its top is 6-5 feet above datum. 
4 Its foundations are 11-1 feet above datum. * Their tops are 11-4 feet above datum. 
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piétured in Pl. CXLI, 12 and Pl. CXL, 18. This lay at a depth of 4 feet below the 
surface, and it can, therefore, be safely dated as belonging to the Late Period.t 

The well to the north of and outside this house has a square coping with an 
inside measurement of 33 by 33 inches. This coping is one brick thick and stands 2 ft. 3 in. 
high. Below it, the well is round and measures 33 inches in diameter. The upper part 
of the rounded portion of the well was built against a wall of the Intermediate Period, with the 
result that it is slightly flattened on one side. It will be remembered that there is a similar 
square coping on the top of a well in Seétion C, Block 10. 

House II, farther east, must also have been an important one, but it has no doorways 
save a blocked-up one, 3 ft. 2 in. wide, in the southern wall of Chamber 8. Possibly this 
particular wall was a considerable height when the ruins of the building were re-utilized. 
There also appears to have been a passage (No. 9), 3 ft. 2 in. in width, leading from Chamber 5 
to Chamber 12 of the original building. The northern end of this passage is now blocked 
up ; nor is any doorway from it through the northern wall of Chamber 12 now traceable. 

Chambers 4, 6, and 10 are now merely cells like all the rest of the rooms. Their walls 
average 4 ft. 7 in. high from the foundations, and the rough and uneven masonry on the 
inside of the walls was formerly concealed by the mud-filling* The little group of walls 
against the northern side of this building belongs to the Late Period ; they average a little 
over 3 feet high and their foundations Stand 10-2 feet above datum, 


LIST OF ANTIQUITIES 


Owing to the very large number of the objects found in the DK Area, a list of the more 
important ones is appended below, arranged according to the Sections in which they were 
found. The field number of the object is given first, followed by the plate number, its depth 
below the surface of the ground, and lastly, the number of the room in which it was unearthed. 


Srction A 

Block 1. 

Fragment of farence vessel (A 129, Pl. CLIX, 4; 3 ft.; Room 13). 
Street between Blocks 2 and 3 

Pottery vessel (A 67, Pl. LXXXI, 13, 6 ft) 

Seal (A 274, No. 153, 2 ft). 
Block 4. 

Seal (A 148, Nos. 435 and 440; 5 ft 3in.; Room 22). 


Srction B 
Block 1. 
Pottery animal mask (DK 2380, Pl. XCVI,6; 3 ft ; Room 2). 
Portion of female figure (DK 2385, Pl. XCV, 7; 2 ft.; Room 2), 
Seal (DK 2651, No. 554; 2 ft.; Room 2). 
Weight (DK 3079, Pl. CXXX, 26; 1 ft. 9m.; Room 2). 
Shell cap (DK 2927, Pl. CLVI, 17; 2 ft.; Room 3). 
Shell cap (DK 2899, Pl. CLVI, 17; 3 ft.; Room 3). 
Shell cap (DK 2991, Pl. CLVI, 16; 1 ft. 6in.; Room 3). 
‘Two alabaster dishes (DK 2798, Pl. Cl, 44 and 35; 3 ft.; Room 3). 
Bead (DK 2999, Pi. CXLVI, 33; Room 3). 
Shell cap (DK 3114, Pl. CLVI, 18; 1 ft. 6in.; Room 5). 
Seal (DK 2797, No. 325; 2 ft.; Reom 8). 
Seal (DK 2869, No. 355; 3 ft.; Room 10). 


1 See Chap. XXVI for a description of this jewellery. 2 The coping is 13-84 feet above datum. 
3 The tops of these walls average 12:3 feet above datum. 


Well with 
square coping. 


Cells to contain 
mud filling. 
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Sereet between Blocks 1 and 2. 
Shell inlay (DK 2558, Pl. CLV, 28; 3 ft.). 
Fragment of faience plaque (DK 2562, Pl. CLVII, 37; 3 ft.). 
Inscribed ivory stick (DK 2666, Pl. CXIV, 531; 4 ft). 
Fragment of faience inlay (DK 2691, Pl. CLVIHI, 16; 3 ft). 
Faience spindle-whorl (DK 2948, Pl. CLVIIL, 40; 3 ft). 
Seal (DK 3054, No. 142; 1 ft 6in), 
Shell ball (DK 3201, P] CLIII, 5; 4 ft). 
Cone-shaped weight (DK 3131, Pl. CLIV, 6; 3) 


Block 2. 
Stame (DK 1gog, Pl. XCVIN, 1-4; 4 ft. 6m ; Room 1) 
Pattery mould (DK 1924, Pl. CKXXIII, 8; 4 ft.; Room 1). 
Faience monkey (DK 2091, Pl. XCVI, 13; Room 1) 
Seal (DK 2220, No. 87; 6 ft.; Room 1). 
Seal (DK 3279, No. 140; 7 ft.; Room 3) 
Seal (C 3055, No. 76; 3 ft gin.; Room north of No. 3). 
Pottery jar (DK 2782, Pl. LXXXII, 9; 5 ft ; Room 4), 
Seal (DK 2340, No. 361; 4 ft. 6in.; Room west of No. 4). 
Mace-head (DK 2862, Pl. CXKXXIV, 28; 4 ft ; Room east of No 5). 
Seal (DK 2130, No. 75; 7 ft.; Room 6). 
Knobbed jar (DK 2360, PI LXXVIII, 16; 6 ft.; Room east of No. 6). 
Shell inlay (DK 3145, Pl. CLV, 47; 3 ft.; Room 7) 
Seal (DK 2198, No. 81; 6ft.; Room east of No 7). 
Pin-head (DK 2546, Pl] CLVIII, 9; 6 ft. 6in ; Room east of No. 7). 
Cover of box (DK 3002, Pi. CLVH, 13; 1 ft. 6in ; Room 9). 
Pottery figure (DK 2014, Pl. XCV, 21; 4 ft.; Room 10). 
Bone fish (DK 2736, Pl. CXXXII, 32; 6 ft.; Room 10). 
Seal (DK 2484, No 28; 3 ft 6in.; Room rr). 


Block 2. 
Seal (DK 2485, No. 46; 3 ft. 6in.; Room 11). 
Fragment of faience (DK 2172, Pl. CLVII, 21; 4 ft , Room 14). 
Bronze work for inlay (DK 2278, Pl CXLIII, 9; 4 ft 6in ; Room 14). 
Pottery figure (DK 2384, Pl, XCIV, 14; 2 ft.; Room 15) 
Seal (DK 2732, No. 427; 4 ft.; Room 15) 
Pottery vessel (DK 3108, Pl. LXXX, 32; 3 ft.; Room 15). 
Faience gamesman (DK 2169, Pl. CLV, 19; 4 ft.; Room 18). 
Pottery cone (DK 3090, Pl. CXXXIV, 17; 3 ft.; outside SE. corner of Block 2). 
Cog-wheel bead (DK 2546, Pl. CXLV, 17; 6 ft. 61n). 
Animal mask (C 2739, Pl. XCV, 2; 4 ft). 


Sweet beseween Blocks 2 and 3 
Figure of rhinoceros (B 236, Pl. XCVII, 8; 4 ft.). 
Seal (B 290, No. 452; 3 ft). 
Seal (B 664, No. 488; 8 ft.). 
Flint share (B 728, Pl. CXXXI, 18; 6 ft). 
Seal (B 731, No. 483). 
Sea] (DK 2971, No. 145; 2 ft. Gin.). 
Pottery figure (DK 3158, Pl KCV, 30; 1 ft. Gin). 


Block 3. 
Pottery head (DK. 2505, Pl XCV, 9; 13 ft.; Street 1). 
Seal (DK 3205, No. 302; 2 ft. zin.; Street 1). 
Seal (DK 2294, No. 273; 10 ft.; Street 1). 
Seal (B 444, No. 271; 5 ft.; Street 1). 
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Offering-f@tand (B 341, Pl. LX XIX, 16; 10 ft.; Room 2). 

Shell inlay (?) (B 441, Pl. CLVI, 5; 4 ft.; Room 5) 

Seal (DK 3069, No. 55; 5 ft.; Room rr). 

Seal (B 383, No. 133; 4 ft.; Room 12). 

Pottery basin (DK 2644, Pl. LXXXH, 28; 5 ft.; Room 12). 
Faience inlay (DK 2730, Pls, CLV, 69, CLVII, 31; 4 ft ; Room 12). 
Seal (B 588, No 337; 8 ft. 6in.; Room 15). 

Seal (B 428, No 552; 8ft.; Room 16). 

Seal (B 588, No. 337; 8 ft. Gin.; Room 16) 

Seal (B 594, No. 524; 13 ft.; R 16). 

Pottery animal (B 218, Pl. XCVI, 9; 9 ft ; Room 177). 

Seal (B 426, No. 94; 8 ft.; Room £7). 

Seal (B 426, No 5574; 8 ft.; Room 17). 

Seal impression (B 426, Pl. CX VI, 1, Pl! CKVHI, 7; 8 ft.; Room 17) 
Seal (B 608, No, 228; 1oft.; Room 17) 

Weight (DK 2255; 1 ft.61n ; Room 17). 

Fragments of faience box-cover (DK 2256, P]. CLVI], 1§ and 38; 1 f 61n.; Room 17) 


Lane between Blocks 3 and 4. 
Tall pottery jar (DK 1764, Pl. LXXXI, 12; 6 ft.). 
Seal (DK 2147, No. 91; 5 ft 61m). 


Block 4. 
Seal (DK 1398, No. 409; 3 ft.; Room 1) 
Seal (DK 1522, No. 101; 3 ft.; Room west of No. 1). 
Seal (DK 2055, No. 44; 1 ft. Gin.; Street east of Room 2). 
Faience gamesman (DK 2113, Pl. CLV, 14; 2 ft.; Room west of No. 2). 
Seal (DK 1892, No. 155; 3 ft.; Street east of Room 3). 
Faience vessel (DK 1933, P! CI, 8; 2 ft ; Room north of No. 4) 
Shell jar Stopper (DK 1602, P]. CLVI,6; 4 ft ; Room 7). 
Seal (DK 1541, No. 74; § ft.; Room 10) 
Seal (DK 1436, No. 407; 3 ft.; Room 12) 
Faience cover of box (DK. 1818, Pl. CLVII, 14 and 28, 3 ft , Room 1s), 
Seal (DK 2027, No. 259; 3 ft.; Room east of No. 17). 
Seal impression (DK 1323, Pl. CXVEI, 27; 3 ft.; Room 18), 
Seal (DK 1298, No. 522; surface; Room 20) 
Spherical weight (DK 1265 ; as P] CXXXI, 60 and 61, 2 ft , Room 22), 


Block 4. 
Seal (DK 2137, No. 339; 3 ft.; west of Block 4), 


Sereet East of Block 4. 
Spherical weight (DK 2032, Pl. CXXXI, 60 and 61; 4 ft.). 
Seal (DK 3018, No 544; 4 ft.). 


Secrion C 
Block 1. 


Sample of salajit (DK 58¢; 2 ft. Gin.; Space south of Room 2) 
Flint core (DK 774, Pl CXXXI, 13; 4 ft.; Space 7). 
Seal (DK 797, No. 358; Gin. ; Room 10) 
Seal (DK 931, No. 494; 2 ft.; north of Block). 
Copper chisel (DK 896; 3 ft.; north of Block). 
Block 2. 
Seal (C 3201, No. 262; 4 ft.; Room 3). 
Seal (C 31565, No. 150; 1 ft. ¢in.; Room 3). 
Pottery jare (C 30088, 30084, Pl. LXXXI, 51 and 52; 4 ft.; Room west of No. 4). 
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Comb (C 2165, Pl. CKXXII, 21; 8 ft.; Room 5). 

Handled cup (C 3156, Pl. LAXXHI, 27; 8 ft. 6in.; Room 5). 
Seal (C 3070, No. 60; 3 ft.; Roem 7). 

Painted jar (DK 1217, Pl. LXXXIII, 12; 7 ft.; Room 8). 
Grey ware (DK 1218, Pl LXXXIII, 30, 6 ft. gin.; Room 8). 
Ribbed jar (DK 1220, P] LXXX, 42; 7 ft.; Room 8). 

Pottery jar (DK 1223, Pl! LXXXII, 8; 6 ft gin.; Room 8). 
Spear-head (DK 1240, Pl. CKXXV, 10; 6 ft gin ; Room B) 
Pottery jar (DK 1242, Pl. LXXXII, 1; 6 ft. gin.; Room 8). 
Grey ware (DK 12432, Pl] LXXXIII, 32; 6 ft gin.; Room g). 
Button (DK 1506, Pl. CLV, 7; § ft ; Room 9) 

Seal (DK 1542, No y10, 8 ft.; Room 9g). 

Seal (DK 1543, No. 534; 8 ft ; Room 9) 

Shell gamesman (DK 1554, PI. CLIII, 30; 8 ft.; Room 9). 

Seal (DK 1638, No. 439; 8 ft.; Room 9). 

Seal (DK 744, No. 1933 5 ft ; Room 10), 

Grey ware (DK 951, Pl. LXXXITI, 29; 3 ft. 6in.; Room 10). 
Seal (C 3158, No 394, 6 ft 6in.; Cell in thick wall north of block). 
Pottery figurine (C 3067, Pl. XCV,6; 2 ft.). 

Copper tablet (DK 1606, Pl! CXVIT, 5; 8 ft) 


Srreet between Blocks 2 and 3, 
Seal (DK 33, No 72; 1 ft r1in) 
Narrow-based bow] (DK 138, PI LXXXI, 31, § ft. Gin). 


Block 3 
Seal (C 2692, No. 212; 2 ft.; Room 1). 
Seal (C 2g0, No 303; 5 ft ; Room 3) 
Seal (DK 188, No. 45; 2 ft. Gin.; Court 5) 
Seal (C 2582, No 321; 4/t., Chamber in N E. corner of Court 5). 
Seal (DK 108; No. 49; 1 tt 6in ; Room rt}. 
Seal (DK 91, No 260; 1 ft. 31n ; Well-chamber eaft of No. 6). 


Street between Blocks 4 and 5. 
Seal (DK 160, No 254; 5 ft ; Drain on northern side of street). 
Seal (DK 595, No 492; 6 ft.) 


Block 4. 
Seal (C 2027, No. 259; 1 ft. 6in.). 


Block 5. 
Handled cup (C 201g, Pl. LX XXIII, 21; 2 ft ; Room 4). 
Seal (C 2023, No. 189; 5 ft. 3 in.; Room 6) 
Seal (C 2823, No 288; 4 ft.; Room 6). 
Shell inlay (C 2804, Pl. CLV, 63; 6ft 6in.). 


Block 6, 
Faience vessel (C 3063, Pl. CI, 10; 2 ft.; Room 1), 
Shell inlay (C 2909, Pl. CLV, 65; 3 ft.; Room 2). 
Painted jar (DK 1293, PP). LXXXIIL, 9; 6ft.; Room 5). 
Seal (DK 1512, No. 294; 2 ft.; Room 5). 
Seal (C 2803, No. 199; 2 ft. 6in.; Room 1). 


Bileck 7. 
Seal (C 2372, No, 270; 4ft.; Chamber south of Room 2). 
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Biock 8. 
Seal (DK 221, No. 147; 2 ft. 6in.; Room 1). 
Seal impression (C 2105, Pl. CXVI, 2; 2 ft.; Room 1). 
Seal (C 2896, No 386; 4 ft ; Room 1). 
Agate gamesman (DK 3046, Pl. CLV, 12; 1 ft.; Room south of No. 1). 
Seal (C 2024, No. 301; § ft 3in.; Room 2). 
Seal (C 2072, No. 538; 4 ft.; Room 2). 
Offering-tand (C 3046, Pl. LX XIX, 9; 3 ft.; Chamber S E. of No. 4). 
Bone fish (C 2164, Pl. CXXXII, 1g; 8 ft.; Room 5). 
Pottery wheel (DK 319, Pl. CLIN, 44; 3 ft ; Chamber north of No. 6), 
Seal (DK 426, No, 350; 2 ft. 6m.; Room 6). 
Seal (DK 925, No 196; 2 ft.; Room 6) 
Seal (DK 1291, No. 466; 1 ft ; Room 7). 
Seal (C 2056, No 4233 1{t. gin , Room 9). 
Seal (C 2073, No. 3273; 4 ft.; Room 9). 
Rattle (C 2567, Pl. CLIIE, 113; 12 ft ; Room g), 
Seal (C 2077, No. 556; 5 ft. 6in.; Room 10) 
Seal (C 2394, No. 182; 6 ft. 6in ; Room east of No. 10). 
Hoard of copper and bronze implements and utensils (C 1978, P) CXXXVI, 1 and 4, Pl CXXXIX, 10 
and rt, Pl, CXL, 311, Pl CXLI, 4, Pl CXLIT, 5, 2 ft ; Room 14} 
Figurine (C 2895, Pl. XCV, ro; 10 ft). 


Street between Blocks 8 and g. 
Cross-shaped ornament (DK. 1695, Pl. CXLIII, 23; 2 ft.) 


Black 9g. 
Bronze needle (DK 430, P1 CXXXII, § and Pl CXLIII, 36; 1 ft. gin.; Room 5). 
Seal (DK 315, No 14; 3 ft.; Room 9) 
Seal (DK 596, No. 108; 6 ft.; Room 9g). 
Seal (DK 597, No. 449; 6 ft ; Room 9g) 
Seal (C 3024, Na. 190; 3 ft.; Room 10) 
Seal (DK 209, No. 326; 1 ft. Gin ; Room 10), 
Grey ware (DK 129, Pl. LXXXIII, 37, 4 ft z2in.; Room 11). 
Seal (DK 402, No. 37; 1 ft.; Space between Rooms 11 and 15). 
Grey ware (DK 215, Pl. LXXXIIL, 41; 4 ft.; Room 14). 


Lane between Blocks 9 and 10. 
Seal (C 2853, No. 344; 4 ft). 
Seal (DK 92, No. 953 1 ft. 3in) 


Biack 10, 
Seal (DK 962, No. 113; 3 ft.; Room 5). 
Seal (C 1956, No. 287; 3 ft. 6in.; Room 6). 
Pottery toy (DK 1719, Pl. CLIII, 39; 4 ft.; eaét of Room 6), 
Seal (C 2767, No. 308; Room 8). 
Seal (C 3133, No. 180; 6 ft.; Space 12), 
Seal (C 3202, No. 197; 2 ft. gin.; Space 12). 
Seal (DK 844, No. 495; 2 ft.; Room 13). 
Pendant (DK. 947, Pl. CKLVII, 32; 2 ft.; Room 13). 
Seal (DK 121, No. 539; 2 ft.; Chamber north of No. 16). 
Seal (DK 1528, No. 25; 2 ft.; Room 18), 
Seal (C 1893, No. 349; 2 ft. 6in.; Room 22). 
Seal (C 656, No. 450; 4 ft. 5 in.; Room east of Chamber 25). 


Street between Blocks 6 and 10. 
Seal (DK 12, No. 83; 1 ft). 
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Block 11. 
Seal (C 435, No, 204; 4 ft. 6in.; Reom 1), 
Seal (C 606, No. 330; 4 ft. 5 in ; Room 1). 
Bulla (C 2750, Pl. CKXXIII, 1; 3 ft.; Room 1), 
Faience gamesman (C 46, Pl. CLIH, 41; 1 ft. 6in.; Room 6). 
Gamesman (C 79, Pl. CLV, 24; 3 ft.; Room 6). 
Seal (C s1, No, 3913 1 ft. 6in.; Room east of No. 5). 
Bobbin-shaped pottery bead (C ro9, Pl. CXLVI, 46; 4 ft.; Room east of No. 6). 
Copper pan (DK 1621, Pl. CXL, ro, Pl. CXLII, 10; 1 ft.; Room 25). 
Seal (C 1814, No. 398; 9 ft.; Room east of No. 25). 
Flint burnisher (C 1853, Pl. CXXX, 36; 3 ft, gin.; Room east of No, 25). 
Seal (C 554, No. 437; 3 ft. 2in.; Room 27). 
Pottery figurine (DK 485, Pl. XCV, 5; 1 ft gin.; Court north of Room 27). 
Seal (C 1878, No. 467; 3 ft 6n.; Court north of Ruom 27) 
Seal (C 1287, No. 486; 1 ft. 6in.; Room 29). 
Seal (C 1895, No. 9; 2 ft.; N.E corner of block) 
Seal (C 2766, No. 282; 5 ft. 21n ; chamber west of Room 26). 


Ssreet between Blocks 11 and 12. 
Seal (C 40, No. 485; 2 ft.). 
Seal (C 204, No. 456; 5 ft. 6in.) 
Seal (C 206, No. 165; § ft. Gin). 
Grey ware (C 278, Pl. LXXXIH, 28; 6 ft). 
Seal (C 427, No. 351; § ft.). 
Seal (C 310, No. 3593 6 ft.). 
Handled cup (C 1352, Pl. LXXXIH, 13, 9 ft.). 
Seal (C 2053, No. 371; 10 ft). 


Block 12. 
Offering-Stand (DK 1863, Pl. LXXIX, 22, 6ft.; Room 4). 
Seal (C 1863, No. 274; § ft ; Room 4). 
Seal (C 217, No. 418; 3 ft., south of Room 5), 
Seal (C 675, No. 368; 4 ft.; Room 6) 
Seal (C 181, No 34; 2 ft. 6in.; Room 8), 
Sea] (C 2768, No. 77; 7 ft.; Room 8) 
Pottery grating (C 160, P], CKXXI, 43; 4 ft.; Room 8). 
Bronze and copper objects (C 95, Pl. CXL, 7, Pl. CXLI, 3, Pl. CXLII, 15 and 16; 4 ft.; Room 9), 
Group of bronze objects and vessels (C 100-1, Pl. CKXXVII, 7, Pl. CKXXVHI, 8, Pl. CXL, 6, 13, and 20, 
Pl. CXLI, 1, 2, and 10, Pl. CXLIV, 1; 5 ft ; Room g). 
Seal (C 162, No, 268; 3 ft. 6in.; Room ro), 
Seal (C 329, No. 136; 3 ft. 6in.; Room rr). 
Seal (C 353, No 369; 4 ft. 6in.; Room rr), 
Broken faience vessel (C 364, Pl. Ci, 5; 4 ft ; Room 11) 
Seal (C 810, No. 169; 7 ft.; Room 11). 
Barrel-shaped weight (C 315; 6 ft.; Room 14). 
Pottery sealing (C 696, Pl. CX VI, 7; § ft.; Room 14). 
Pottery elephant (C 676, Pl. XCVI, 10; 7 ft.; Block 12). 


Block 13. 
Seal (DK 681, No, 328; 2 ft. 3in.; north of Block £3). 


Black 14. 
Pottery figurine (DK 1380, Pl. XCV, 18; 3 ft.; Room 3). 
Seal (DK 1519, No. 219; § ft.; Complex north of Room 8). 
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Space between Blocks 14 and 15. 
Pottery grating (DK 1462, Pl. CXXXI, 46; 3 ft.). 


Block 15. 
Pottery jar (DK 1887, Pl. UXXXI, 113 5 ft 3 Room 4). 


Block 16. 
Silver vase (DK 1341, Pl. CXL, 1, P! CXLVIII, 6, 3 ft., Room 2), 
Jade bead (DK 1341, Pl. CXLV, 343 3 ft., Room 2). 
Head of moveable toy (DK 2183, Pl. CLIH, 349; 3 ft ; north of Room 3). 


Block 16. 
Die (DK 1200, Pl. CLIU, 8; 5 ft ; Room 4). 
Bronze work for inlay (DK 2279, Pl. CXLITI, 10; 7 ft ; Room 4). 
Die (DK. 2362, Pl. CLIH, 10; 1 ft.; Room 4). 
Seal (DK 2363, No. 499; 5 ft.; Room 4} 
Pig’s head (DK 2153, Pl. XCVI, 21; 2 ft ; Room 9) 
Pendant (DK 2154, Pl, CKLVII, 31; 2 ft.; Room g). 
Head of figure (DK 2189, Pl. XCV, 8; 7 ft.; Room 12). 
Shell inlay (DK 2219, Pl CLV, 44 and 55; 2 ft.; Room 14). 


Secrion D 
Trial Trench D. 
Seal (D 21, No. 68; 1 ft.). 
Seal (D go, No. 289; 6 ft.). 
Seal (D 114, No. 415; § ft). 
Seal (D 150, No, 416; 1 ft. Gin), 
Seal (D 187, No. 40; 3 ft. 6 in.). 
Seal (D 207, No. 424; § ft. 3 in.). 
Seal (D 208, No. 540; 5 ft.). 
Seal (D 234, No 500; 2 ft. gin). 
Seal (D 262, No 403; 3 ft.). 
Seal (D 263, No. 474; 4 ft.). 
Storage jar (D 287, Pl] LXXXYV, 6; 4 ft). 
Seal (D 288, No. q1r; 4 ft. 61n) 
Seal (D 289, No 205; 4 ft 3m.) 
Seal (D 316, No 122; 4ft 61n) 
Seal (D 349, No. 519; 2 ft. gin). 
Pottery rasp (D 368, Pl. CKX XIII, 13; 10 ft.). 
Handled cup (D 383, Pl. LXXXIII, 20; 1 ft. 6 in.). 
Seal (D 392, No. 3533; 3 ft.). 
Seal (D 417, No. 360; 3 ft.). 
Anvil (?) (D 457, Pl. CKXX, 24; 5 ft 6in.; west end of trench), 
Pottery jar (D 458, Pl. LXXXI, 32; 5 ft. 6in ; west end of trench), 
Seal (D 552, No 132; 3 ft. 9 in.). 
Bronze chisel (D 603, P1. CKXXMV, 15; 4 ft.; weét end of Trench D). 
Seal (D 619, No. 233; 3 ft.). 
Offering-Stand (D 622, Pl. LXXIX, 20; 3 ft.; weét end of Trench D), 


Section E 
House I, Trench E. 
Group of copper and bronze utensils, etc. (E 2044-5, P1 CXL, 4, 5, 9, 12, and 18, Pl, CXLI, 5, 6,and 12, 
PL CXLII, 1, 2, 3, and 7; 4 ft.; Room 1). 
Seal (E 1585, No. 79; 3 ft.; Room north of No. 1). 
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Seal (E 1829, No. 281; 3 ft.; Room 2). 
Seal (E 296, No. 107; 7 ft.; Room 5). 
Seal (E 1912, No. 198; 6 ft.; Room 7, group of walls north of House 1). 


Sereet between Houses I and Ii. 
Flint core (E 80; 4 ft.). 
Seal (E 2039, No. 412; 2 ft.). 
Seal (E 1886, No 384; 3 ft.) 
Seal (E 2528, No. 498; 7 ft.). 


House LF, Trench £. 
Seal (E 300, No. 290; 6ft.; Room 1). 
Seal (E 348, No 290; 7 ft.; Room 5). 
Copper vessel (E 190, Pl. CXL, 19; Pl. CXLIT, 4; 2 ft. Gin.; Room 6). 
Copper bowl (E 189, Pl. CXLIT, 12; 3 ft. 6in ; Room 6). 
Bronze flask (E 190, Pl], CXL, 16; Pl. CKLH, 6; 2 ft. 6in.; Room 6). 
Seal (E 1908, No. 527; 5 ft ; Room 6). 
Seal (E 2006, No 185; 2 ft 6in.; Space east of Room 6). 
Seal (E 1809, No. 160; g ft.; Room 8). 
Seal (E 2053, No. 170; 5 ft. 6in.; Room 71) 
Seal (EK 2484, No. 265; § ft.; Room 11). 
Seal (E 24842, No. 125; § ft.; Room rr). 
Seal (E 1846, No. 336; Space east of House 3). 


Walls West of House I, 
Seal (E 1989, No. 515; 1 ft. Gin ; Room 2) 


Building at Weitern End of Trench E. 
Seal (E 2094, No. 267; 2 ft.; weétern side of court) 
Seal (E 2217, No 187; 6 ; southern side of court). 
Seal (E 2475, No. 429; 9 ft ; southern side of court). 
Seal (E 2548, No. 112; S.E. corner of building), 
Seal (E 2401, No 59; 7 ft.; drain on western side of building). 


Various Portions of Trial Trench EF. 
Seal (FE 96, No. 176; 2 ft.). 
Seal (E 187, No. 229; 4 ft. 6in.). 
Bronze vessel (E 188, Pl. CXL, 8 and Pl CXLI, g; 2 ft.) 
Seal (E 230, No. 109; 1 ft. 3 in.). 
Seal impression (E 232, Pl, CKVI, 6; 5 ft.). 
Seal (E 250, No. 277; 1 ft.}. 
Seal (E 268, No. 261; § ft. 6in.}. 
Seal (E 297, No. 235; 6 ft. 6in.). 
Painted jar (E 413, Pl LX XXII, 11; 3 ft. 6in.). 
Pottery sealing (E 444, Pl. CXVI, 30; 3 ft.). 
Seal (E 470, No. 115; 3 ft.). 
Seal (E 491, No. 159; 4 ft. 6in.). 
Seal (E 492, No. 526; 3 ft. 6 in.). 
Pottery mask (E 517, Pl. XCV, 3; 15 ft.}. 
Bone fish (E 628, Pl. CXXXII, 20; 6 ft). 
Figure of ram (E 634, Pl. XCVIHI, 7; 6 ft.). 
Seal (E 653, No. 220; 3 ft.). 
Storage jar (E 671, Pl. LXXXV, 7; 2 ft. 6 in.). 
Seal (E 829, Ne. 98; 3 ft). 
Seal (E 845, No. 146; 2 ft. g in.). 
Seal (E 894, No. 491; 2 ft. 3 in.). 
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Seal (E 904, No. 475; 3 ft). 

Pottery mask (E 958, Pl. XCV, 1; 7 ft. 6in.). 
Pottery mould (E 964, Pl. CXXXIII, 7; 9 ft.). 
Seal (E 976, No. 296; 7 ft.). 

Seal (E 1007, No. 480; ¢ ft.). 

Seal (E 1008, No. 186; 3 ft.). 

Seal (E 1094, No. 129; 1 ft). 

Seal (E 1095, No. 438; 1 ft.). 

Seal (E 1154, No. 215; 2 ft.). 

Seal (E 1181, No. 347; 4 ft.). 

Pottery sealing (E 1260, Pl. CXVI, 21). 

Seal (E 1261, No. 525). 

Seal (E 1277, No. 3773 5 ft.). 

Seal (E 1345, No. 78; 5 ft. 6in.). 

Seal (E 1346, No. 334; § ft. Gin). 

Pin-head (E 1348, Pl. CLVIIM, 13; 3 ft. 2 in). 
Seal (E 1432, No. 384; 1 ft. 2in). 

Seal impression (E 1449, Pl. CXVI, 193 10 ft.) 
Paste sealing (E 1450, Pl. CXVI, 9; 10 ft). 
Faience sealing (E 1451, Pl. CXVI, 24; 10 ft.). 
Pottery sealing (E 1517, Pl. CXVI, 23; 10 ft.). 
Seal (E 1521, No. 178; 4 ft.). 

Seal (E 1651, No. 362). 

Seal (E 1723, No. 572). 

Copper tablet (E 2215; 3 ft.). 

Seal impression (E 2500, Pl. CXVI, 20; 2 ft.). 
Seal (E 2505, No, 408; 2 ft.). 

Seal {E 2767, No, 134). 


Secrion F 
Trial Treach. 
Seal (F jo, No 484; 4 ft.). 
Seal (F 47, No. 546; 1 ft, 6in.). 


Dating by sizes 
of bricks. 


Inferior 
masonry in 
Late Period. 


Inaccurate 
lay-out. 


Absence of wall 
decoration. 


EPPPDDD PPD DP PPPS DP PD PPCCR ECKL S KIS KG ERK FM IKK GK ELI EED 
Cuarrer XVI 


ARCHITECTURE AND MASONRY 
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T has been found impossible as yet to determine the date of any particular period 
on the Mohenjo-daro site by the size of the bricks employed. Even in the same 
wall the bricks vary considerably in size ; for ingtance, in the piers of the great hall 

in L. Area three sizes are found: 11 by 5-5 by 2°75 inches; 10°5 by 5:5 by 2:5 inches; and 
11-76 by 5:25 by 2°5 inches. Further complications are introduced by bricks from earlier 
buildings being re-used in the Intermediate and J.ate Periods. Well-burnt bricks, and those 
of Mohenjo-daro are of excellent quality, are practically indestructible and can be used over 
and over again, provided that a moderate amount of care is taken in removing them from the 
old walls. Although, however, the sizes of the bricks tell us nothing, and it is practically 
impossible to distinguish between the brickwork of the Early and Intermediate Periods, 
the brickwork of the Late Period is as a rule quite unmistakable. Owing to carelessness 
in laying, broken perpends are common, and horizontal as well as vertical joints are frequently 
an inch wide. In the interiors of the thicker walls the bricks are often laid anyhow between 
faces of more careful work. It is evident that the bricklayer’s art deteriorated remarkably 
in the Late Period, but for what reason it is difficult to say with certainty. 

The majority of the rooms and buildings at Mohenjo-daro are out of truth in the Late 
Period, and this feature is noticeable in even the largest buildings. This is at variance with 
the accuracy of the more important ancient buildings of Sumer, where attempts were 
successfully made to obtain a proper degree of squareness.! I purposely compare 
Mohenjo-daro with some of the sites in Mesopotamia because of their proximity and also 
because definite conneCtions between the two have been established. 

It is true that these connections, some of which are very close, show trade relations at least 
with Mesopotamia, but there are great differences in the architecture of the two countries. 

The chief one is the general lack of any decoration in the buildings of Mohenjo-daro, 
such as ornamental buttresses or stepped recessing.* The walls of Mohenjo-daro are 
severely plain, and the interior of the buildings shows the same lack of decoration as the 
outside, even in the more important buildings. With but one or two exceptions no attempt 
seems to have been made to plaster the walls, and they were left just bare brick.* 
Mr. Hargreaves, in his excavation of a portion of HR Area, found that in certain walls in 


1 See, however, Mr. Mackay’s remarks on the Great Bath, p. 131 sapra.—{Ep.] 

® It is to be noted, however, that there are many examples of recessed panelling of interior walls, such as that illudtrated 
in Pi. LXHI, 4.—[En.]} 

* Such patches of plaéter as have been preserved (there are others besides those quoted by Mr. Mackay) are of clay 
and they have only been preserved because the clay was converted into terra-cotta by accidental fires. Clay plaster not 
so burnt would have been dissipated by moisture. Precisely the same phenomenon is observable in the Buddhiét 
monasteries of Taxila, It is likely, therefore, that the use of clay was wider than Mr. Mackay’s observation 
implies. See supra, p. 18.—[Ep.] 
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House 8 the bricks were laid in gypsum plaster, instead of the usual mud.' Passage 17 
of House 3, Block 2, of the HR Area, was found in some places to have been coated with 
a reddish coloured plaster. Again, in Room 5 of House 8, Block 3, of the HR Area, remains 
of mud plagter were found which had apparently been burnt red. On this coating traces 
were found of a wash of a whitish colour in several layers. 

As far as was possible, the houses and other buildings of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa were 
aligned with the streets, which ran almogt due north and south, cast and west. The main 
buildings are all fairly correétly orientated with their sides towards the cardinal points, as 
was the case with the buildings of ancient Egypt. At Mohenjo-daro the prevalent winds 
are from the north and south, and the main streets may have been orientated in accordance 
with this fat. In Mesopotamia, on the other hand, the corners of the earlier sacred buildings 
were orientated to the cardinal points ; and the same was true of most of the ordinary houses 
also.* This orientation of the temples was probably fixed by the requirements of religion , 
and the houses and smaller buildings merely conformed to the rule in order to accommodate 
themselves to the positions of the larger buildings, which probably always occupied the same 
site, though repeatedly repaired and enlarged. 

In both ancient Babylonia and Egypt the true arch was known in very early times, but 
at Mohenjo-daro the corbelled arch alone was used. It is certain, I think, that, had there been 
a really close connection between Sumer and the Indus Valley, the principle of the true arch 
would have been readily appreciated in the latter, especially as the people of Mohenjo-daro 
were familiar with the making of wedge-shaped bricks. In Mesopotamia this form of brick 
was also known and used in building columns. 

We do not find the round column at either Mohenjo-daro or Harappi. © When columns 
were required, which was but rarely, they were always made either square or rectangular in 
settion.4 The round column was well known in Sumer, and several examples were found 
in the ‘“‘A”’ palace at Kish, where, moreover, they were built of specially made voussoir-shaped 
bricks, Similar columns have been found at Telloh in Mesopotamia and also in Elam.® 

That the people of Mohenjo-daro were quite as capable as the early Sumerians of 
constructing round columns is implied by the fact that they constantly made wedge-shaped 
bricks for their wells and other circular constructions. 

A possible reason for the rarity of the column at Mohenjo-daro, whether square or 
rectangular, was the ample supply of tall timber which permitted considerable spans to be 


1 Since Mr. Mackay wrote this I have had a further examination of a large number of structures made by the 
Assistant Archeological Chemist, In every case it has been found that gypsum mortar was used in conjunction with 
mud.—[Ep.] The gypsum is a greyish, translucent substance quite unlike the opaque white plaster-like mortar found 
in Sumer and Egypt. 

* Koldewey denies this, The evidence seems clear, however, that the larger buildings in Sumer were oriented 
with their corners towards the cardinal points. The orientation of an ancient town depended in a great measure on the 
orientation of the sacred buildings within or adjacent to it. Excavations at Babylon, p. 243. 

® ‘The true arch and the corbelled arch are frequently found together in Mesopotamia. ‘The latter form of arching 
was especially favoured for tombs, even down to comparatively late times. Both corbelled and true arches were known 
in Sumer as early a9 3100 B.c. Antiguarier’ Fournal, vol. viii, No. 4, p. 434. 

* The square ones range in size from 17 to 54 inches; the reGangular ones are also of various sizes‘ 45 by 22 inches; 
60 by 40 inches; 72 by 42 inches. 

5 Mém. Dél. ew Perse, t. vii, p. 49, fig. 71. "Though round columns were employed in Sumerian archite@ure at 
a very early date, and even mede of sun-dried brick, for some reason not yet explained they do not seem to have been 
popular in the late periods. No round columns have yet been found at Babylon of earlier date than the Greek and 
Parthian periods. Koldewey, Excavations at Babylon, p. 216. Woolley has now found well-built mud brick columns 
dating from the Third Dynasty of Ur. Axsigsaries’ Journal, vol. x, pl. xxxvi, 6. 
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covered without extra support. In Sumer, on the other hand, timber was always scarce, and 
the palm was perhaps considered too valuable as a food-producer to be much used for building 
purposes. It was perhaps the palm-tree itself that gave the idea of the round column in 
Babylonia and other countries, for owing to the symmetry of its trunk this tree makes a very 
neat column.’ It is also likely that in ancient days the date-palm was as rare in Sind? and 
the Panjab ® as it is to-day. 

That wood was sometimes used for columns seems to be proved by the finding of four 
limegtone capitals with a number of stone rings in Section B, Block 2, House 5, Room 49 
of the HR Area. Three of these capitals are illustrated in Pl, CKXX, 21, 22, and 23.4 

The firét of these (HR 5939) Stands 6-5 inches high. It has a vertical hole in its base, 
2 inches in diameter and about 3:5 inches deep. At right angles to this a dowel-hole 
O'§ in. in diameter runs through the base of the capital. 

No, 23 (HR 5935) is a similar objeét of about the same size but slightly better finished. 
Like the first, it has a rounded top and flat base, 6-9 inches in diameter ; its dowel-hole is rather 
larger (0-55 in.) and better cut. 

No. 22 in Pl. CK XX (HR 5934) is an entirely different type of capital. ‘Fwo specimens 
of these were found, but as one was badly weathered the more perfect one alone is illustrated. 
This measures 5:6 inches high and has a flat base and top, the former being 9 inches square 
and the latter 12-5 inches square. The base of the capital has carefully trimmed edges but 
towards the middle the work is rougher, showing that this part was intended to be hidden, 
either on another stone or by the top of the column, which was, likely enough, tenoned to 
fit the hole in the Stone; a vertical and well-drilled hole, measuring 4:5 inches in diameter, 
passed right through it. Traces of red ochre are visible on its surface. 

The second example (HR 4963) is 7:25 inches high but the same size in other respects. 
Its vertical hole is 3 inches in diameter and has been bored from both ends, leaving a slight 
ridge in the middle, 

From the comparatively small sizes of the holes in these three limestone capitals it appears 
likely that they were intended to be set on wooden columns. If this be so, a tenon must 
have been cut at the top of the column so that a part, at least, if not the whole of the base of 
the capital was properly supported. 

The columns that formerly supported the two larger capitals might well have been 
square in section. That they were not built of brick seems proved by the size of the base 
of the capitals (g inches square). 

Another great difference between the architecture of early Sumer and that of ancient Sind 
lies in the shape of the brick. In the former country, at the period with which we are dealing, 
it was of a shape known as plano-convex, i.c., it was rectangular and thin, with a flat base 
and sides and highly rounded upper surface. It was only sometime after the Sargonic period 
that the ordinary reGtangular brick came into common use.’ No trace has been found at 
Mohenjo-daro of a plano-convex brick, and there is no reason to think that it was ever used 
there. On the other hand, even at the lowest levels, we find well-made bricks, which would 
be a credit to a modern brickmaker. Their general size is 11 by §-§ by 2:5 inches, which 


1 Jt appears to me not improbable that the mosaic columns found at Al ‘Ubaid are conventionalized copies of 
palm-trunks, <Axtiguaries’ Journal, vol. iv, pl. xli. 

3 It is only grown in gardens. 

® Only in the Bahawalpur State. 

4 Ido not share Mr. Mackay’s view that Nos. 21 and 23 were capitals. The shape of their tops seems conclusively 


againg it. See spre, p. 60, note 2.—{En.] 
® A rectangular brick, however, was exclusively used at Jemdet Nasr. 
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by a coincidence is very nearly the size of brick used by Kurigalzu of the Kassite Dynasty 
of Babylonia (1600 b.c.) and of those used at Ur in the third dynasty of that place, 

The general style of architeCture differs greatly in the two countries. There is no 
building at Mohenjo-daro that can definitely be said to have been used for sacred purposes, 
whereas in Babylonia a building of this type, even if but moderately preserved, is readily 
recognized. On the other hand, one might not expect similarity in their sacred buildings, 
unless the religion of the two countries were very much the same, and of this there is at present 
no evidence whatever. 

There is also a dissimilarity between the private houses of Babylonia and those of Ancient 
Sind. In both countries an open court is the basic feature in house planning, but at 
Mohenjo-daro the rooms are larger and less frequently arranged on the four sides of the 
central court.! 

The custom of erecting buildings upon artificial platforms to avoid their being flooded 
is common to the two countries, as also is the method of using a filling between brick 
foundations for this purpose. In early Babylonia, however, river clay rather than ordinary earth 
was used. In Sind, the filling appears sometimes to have been poured in wet, but in most 
cases the filling is composed of unbaked brick, whereas in early Sumer the clay was thrown 
in, in lumps just as it was extracted from the river bed (Pls. LVIII, ¢; [XXIV, @ and 4), 
In both countries the foundation walls that held the filling were usually thicker than the 
wails above, so that a well-defined footing was left around the inside of each chamber. 

The use of a batter for the outer faces of important walls is common at Mohenjo-daro, 
but is unknown in early Babylonia, though it is found later in that country. It is also, as 
is well known, a prominent feature of most of the buildings of Egypt. 

For some reason which seems connected with abnormal floods, many of the later houses 
were built upon platforms formed by filling up the rooms of the earlier houses beneath 
with unbaked brick, clay, or sometimes with refuse from brick-kilns. This use of the older 
walls obviated the building of a special platform ; all that was needed was a filling. I am 
inclined to think that owing to flooding many of the houses at Mohenjo-daro fell because of 
the subsidence of the soil, and that, when this happened, a repetition was avoided by special 
attention to the foundations. Many of the houses—some of them poorly built—in 
Seétion B of the DK Area (Pl. LXID are not built on platforms, and they show marked 
evidence of subsidence ; moreover, the exceptionally high proportion of salt 4 in the soil 
in their vicinity provides further evidence of their having been flooded. 

There may have been great differences between the climates of Babylonia and Sind in 
those very early days. That of the former country may be assumed to have been very much 
what it is now, namely, a dry summer and about 5 inches of rain in the winter. In that part 
of Sind where Mohenjo-daro is situated the conditions are now very similar, but there 
is good reason to suppose that in ancient days the rainfall was considerably heavier. Many 
of the seals, as pointed out in a previous chapter, show forest-loving animals, whereas the 
early Sumerian seals invariably show animals typical of a semi-arid country. Granted, 


1 Antiquaries’ Fournal, O8., 1927, No. 4, pl. xlii. 

® This was markedly the case at Kish. Sumerian Palace and A” Cemetery, Field Museum, Chicago, p. 110. 

3 This may later be subje& to correftion. I base the Statement on my own excavations in Mesopotamia. It appears 
that some of the later buildings in Mesopotamia have walls that lean inwards, for instance the ziggurat at Ur. Woolley, 
The Bameriass, p. 142. 

* Sodiem sulphate. 

§ The quedtions of rainfall and climate are discussed more fully in Chapter I. 
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then, that this inference is correét, it is evident that the heavier rainfall may have necessitated 
the very elaborate drainage syétem which will be described towards the end of this chapter. 

Besides the types of animals that are shown on the seals and the elaborate drainage 
system, there are two more faéts that point to a larger rainfall in ancient times. The 
first is that all the houses and buildings are of burnt brick. We have yet to find, even in 
the poorest quarters, buildings of sun-dried bricks. In Sind at the present day sun-dried 
bricks are used for some of the largest buildings, not solely for the reason that this material 
is more economical, but because experience has shown that sun-dried brick makes a 
considerably cooler building than burnt brick. When it is essential to build with burnt 
brick it is a common plan to line the walls inside with unburnt brick to keep out the 
heat. For this reason alone, it is permissible to argue that the climate of ancient Sind was 
cooler and, therefore, probably wetter than it is at the present day.' 

A second point is that the thresholds of many of the houses are considerably higher 
than the street level ; in some cases a short flight of steps and a small platform lead into the 
houses. From this we may infer that the streets were liable to flooding and the doorways of 
the houses had, therefore, to be protected. 

Bricks. —The bricks of Mohenjo-daro are all exceptionally well made, yet have no straw or 
other binding material. They are always rectangular in shape with the exception of those that 
were made for special purposes, such as the wedge-shaped bricks almost invariably employed 
in the construction of wells. The bricks were made in an open mould and struck along the 
top with a piece of wood, as proved by their striated upper surfaces. The bases of the bricks 
are invariably rough, showing that they were made and dried on dusty ground, which is 
borne out by the frequent presence of potsherds and bits of charcoal adhering to their bases. 
No bricks have been found that were made on matting. 

The clay that was used seems to have been ordinary alluvial soil, like that which is found 
in the vicinity of Mohenjo-daro to-day, and is used by the modern brickmaker and potter. 
It is only necessary to dig down a few feet below the surface soil, which is impregnated with 
salt, to obtain clay of the right consistency. 

In one case—whether accidental or not, it is difficult to say-~—a brick was found 
which was made of a mixture of clay with a large proportion of small pieces of broken brick, 
which form dark red patches, the whole effect being that of breccia. 

The bricks are exceptionally well baked and range from straw-colour to bright red. 
No attempt was made to grade them by their colour. We do not yet know the type of 
kiln in which these bricks were baked, but then, as now, there was evidently no difficulty 
about fuel. Wood must always have been far more plentiful than in Babylonia, where 
reeds were the only available fuel. 

None of the bricks have grooves or depressions for frogging purposes. In two cases, 
however, bricks of usual size were found to be marked on their upper surface, one (L 374) 
with a cross extending from corner to corner and the other (L 373) with a longitudinal groove. 
In Mesopotamia it is still uncertain whether the plano-convex and other forms of brick were 
marked for the purpose of frogging or to identify them as the work of their maker. And 
here it is equally impossible to say why these two bricks were so marked without at least 
pulling down the walls in which they were found. 

As in all brickyards of the modern Eaét, the bricks were laid over large areas for the 
preliminary drying. The result is that we have found the footprints upon them of cattle, 


1 The temperature now ranges from below freezing-point in winter to 125 degrees F. in summer. A temperature 
of 118 degrees in July is quite common. 
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crows, dogs (very common), and in one case of a large cat-like animal which may have been 
a leopard. 
The largest brick yet found at Mohenjo-daro measures 20:25 by 10:5 by 3:5 inches. 
It is the only one of its size and was in a wall of the Late Period in the SD Area. It was 
probably made originally to cover a drain and was re-utilized in the Late Period. 
Another brick of large size measures 14:5 by 7:25 by 4 inches. This size of brick is 
fairly common, but is always found in masonry of the Late Period, never in the lower levels. 
The smallest sized brick measures 9:5 by 4:35 by 2 inches, and large numbers of a 
slightly larger size have been found. In every case these small bricks bear evidence of having 
been cut down from a larger size of brick by means of a saw.! 
In the construction of bathrooms, sawn bricks were almost invariably used to ensure Sawn bricks. 
the evenness of floor which was considered essential. Ordinary bricks were probably not 
used for this purpose on account of the impossibility of making their joints sufficiently 
close. Many of these bricks are polished on one side by the bather’s feet, as can be 
seen in many places where the bricks are still ia situ. Sometimes the upper surfaces 
of bathroom bricks are coated with a dark red deposit resembling an enamel, the cause 
of which has yet to be determined.* It is certainly not a glaze, for the surface is com- 
paratively soft. 
I give below the various sizes of bricks that have been found and the levels and areas Sizes of bricks. 
in which they occur :— 


Inches. Area. Period. 
(1) gS K 4°35 XK 2% Sawn. Stipa Late. 
(2) 100 x §:00 x 2°25 ” L. Intermediate 
(3) 100 XX 5:00 & 2°25 * DK. Early. 
(4) 1025 x 5:50 x 225 4 ” L. Intermediate. 
(5) 10:25 X 5:00 X 2°25 Moulded. SD. ? 
(6) 10°35 X 2:50 X 2°00 Sawn. L. Late. 
(7) Treo & §-25 X 2-35 Moulded. L. Tntermediate 
(8) 11:00 X 5:50 X 2°25 ” L. All. 
(9) Ing X 5:75 K 2958 Pe L. Late. 
(10) 12:00 X 6:00 X 2-25 ° ie L. Late. 
(tt) 13°50 & G25 X 9°75 ” ? ; 
(12) 1400 X 6-75 X 3:75 ” LL Late 
(13) 14:00 x 7:00 X 3°257 ” L. ” 
(14) 14:60 X 7°25 X 4:00 - L. 3 
(15) 20°25 X Log0 x 3°50 8 ” SD ” 


4 The marks referred to, however, may be due, not to a saw, but to rubbing down the surface, the usual process 
followed in mediaeval and modern India.—{En.] 

4 Since found to be a mixture of lime and brickduést polished with the feet. It is possible that, as now, it was 
customary to oil the soles of the feet. 

3 Pl. CXXX, 12. 

4 Pl CXXX, 19. 

5 Pl. CXXX, 20. 

* This size of brick was found by Major Mockler in 1876 at Suktagen-dor in Makrfn. The same size of brick 
is known at Ur in Mesopotamia and dated to about 2000 Bc. 

7 Pl. CXXX, 18. 

3 ‘This is very much the same size of brick (19 by 10 by 3 inches) found by Sir Aurel Stein on the top of the Shahi-tump 
mound, dear Turbat in Southern Balichidtan. From ceramic evidence these bricks, which are sun-dried, are believed to 
be of an earlier date than the Nal burials. 
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By far the commonest size of moulded brick is 11 by 5-5 by 2-25 inches ; it occurs at 
all levels. The moulded brick of small size (No. 5) is very unusual ; possibly it was made 
for a special purpose. 

The sizes of these bricks do not fit well into any known system of measurement, with 
the exception of those measuring 14 by 7 by 3-25 inches. On three Egyptian cubits 
(21-72 inches), dated to about 1000 8.c., there is a prominent mark at the 19th digit, or 
14 inches, which Professor Petrie points out must indicate the existence of such a measure.! 
The commoner size of brick, 11 by 5:5 by 2-25 inches, agrees fairly closely with the Assyrian 
digit of 0-73 in. 

Some of the bricks used at Mohenjo-daro are illustrated in Pl. CXXX, 12-15 and 
18-20. The L-shaped brick, No. 14, was cut from a rectangular brick. The longer limb 
measures 9-75 inches and the shorter 4:75 inches; the width and depth of the limbs are both 
2:tinches. A brick (HR 1126) which is similar to the above except in having limbs of equal 
length was found east of House VIII, Block 3, Section A, of the HR Area, at a depth of 3 feet. 
Both the limbs are 9-75 inches long, 4°75 inches wide, and 4-75 inches deep. This last brick 
cannot have been cut from one of ordinary shape. L-shaped bricks are comparatively common 
at Mohenjo-daro ; they were used to avoid the necessity of using two separate pieces of brick 
to fill up corners in the paving of bathrooms.? 

An interesting brick found in the VS area and measuring 10-7 by 4:9 by 2-4 inches seems 
to have once formed part of a gutter. One side of the brick is lowered along its axis to a 
depth of 0-6 in. at one end and 1-2 inches at the other, the slope being somewhat abrupt at 
its lower end. ‘This left a ridge along the longer side of the brick measuring 1-8 inches 
wide. By placing two bricks of this kind together a very efficient runnel would be formed. 

The amount of fuel that must have been used in burning the bricks used at Mohenjo-daro 
and other prehistoric sites of the same period must have been enormous. It argues that 
in the past Sind must have been a well-wooded province. We have not yet succeeded in 
finding any brick-kilns, but these were probably situated well outside the city area and 
near an ample supply of wood. It cannot be imagined that forests were available close to the 
doors of the people who occupied these sites, for as time went on the supplies near at hand 
must have failed and the populace would have had to go further afield to procure fuel for bricks 
and for kitchen purposes. 

Cement-—When burnt bricks were used for Babylonian buildings, clay or bitumen 
was used as mortar, the latter material being quite frequently employed in the more important 
buildings. It was not until a late period that lime was used, and then only exceptionally. 
Bitumen has up to the present been found in only one building at Mohenjo-daro, in which 
it served to make a tank water-tight. It has been suggested that the use of this substance 
implies trade with Mesopotamia, for bitumen is rare in India and common in the former 
country, the best known sources of supply being the wells of Hit on the Euphrates, from 
which place it was brought down by river to Southern Babylonia. On the other hand, 
though it is not impossible that the abundant wells of Hit supplied the Indus Valley with 
bitumen, there are possible sources much nearer at hand; for instance, in the neighbouring 
Kirthar range and in the Bolin pass. 

‘The nearest locality to Mohenjo-daro in which bitumen is known to occur in any quantity 
is Khaltan, about 36 miles almogt due east of Sibi. The deposits here are fairly considerable 
and are described in the records of the Geological Survey of India® 


1 “ Weight: and Measures,” Excy. Brit., vol. xxviti, p. 483. 
§ Compare this shape of brick with one found at Sus which came from a wall, Aféw. Déi, en Perse, vol. i, p. 94, 
fig. 139 (£). 5 Vol. xix, pt. 4. 
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With plenty of limestone only 60 miles away ! it is surprising that the people of Mohenjo- 
daro did not use this material for mortar. Evidently the more easily quarried gypsum rock 
was preferred, possibly for the reason that it was easier to burn. Gypsum rock requires 
a much lower temperature to calcine it than limestone". In Egypt limestone was only used for 
mortar and plaster in Roman times ; the reason why it was not employed before may have 
been lack of fuel. 

Of the gypsum used in House 8, Block 3 of the HR Area, the following is Mr. Sana 
Ullah’s analysis :— 


Gypsum . , : . 6325 
Carbonate of hme and magnesia . 1:82 
Sand. : ; . 32°36 
Alkaline salts. : 2°57 

100-00 


The large proportion of sand in this gypsum plaster is noticeable. As Mr. Lucas remarks, 
“sand frequently occurs as an impurity in the raw material." It must be confessed, however, 
that 32:36 per cent seems too high a proportion for an impurity ; and there can be little doubt 
that it was purposely added. 

Welis—The bricks used in the construction of wells are almost invariably wedge-shaped ; 
in only a few cases have I seen ordinary bricks used.4 These wedge-shaped bricks were always 
made in a mould and they are of many sizes (Pls. LII, 4, LVI, 4, LX XIII, 4).5 

In the following list these sizes are given in inches, together with the diameter of the 
wells from which they were taken :— 


Diameter, 
Sue of Well Dimenstons.® Pertod. 
(1) DK Area, Section C, 3 ft. gin 9°50 X §°25-—3°25 & 2-25 In Intermediate 
(2) DK Area, Seétion A. 1 ft. ram 1000 X 3°00—4'50 & 2°25 In. Late 
(3) DK Area, Seétion C. 2 ft gm. 10°25 X 3°2§——5'00 & 2:25 In . 
(4) L Area, 7 ft sin. 1O°§O X 4°25—5:25 X 2:501n. a 


(5) DK Area, Se@ion C, 3 ft, 2an 1O-25 % 5*50-—3'50 XK 2°76 in. Intermediate. 
(6) DK Area, Se@ion E, 2 ft. rin, IT*OO X 4 §0—5:00 X 2-501n 
(7) DK Area, Se@ion C, ? 1100 X 3°§0—5:00 2:25 In. 
(8) DK Area, Section E 3 ft. 4 in, 1150 X 4'25—5°50 X 2:Soin 
(9) DK Area, Seéion C. 2 ft, gin. 1150 K 3°§0—6:00 X 2°25 in 
(10) Tank (Room 16). Gf. 2in, = 1150 & 4°50-—5-75 XK 2-50 in 
(rs) L Area, 97 ft. Sin THSO X 475—$:50 X 3:25 in Late. 
(12) DK Area, Section E. 3ft. gin, 11-75 K 3:50-6:00 X 2-Soin Intermediate. 
(13) DK Area, Seétion C. 3 ft. 2 in. 12°00 X 3°75—6:00 X 2:50 in. 
(14) DK Area, Sedion C. 3 ft. gin. 120g X 675— * X 3-25 in. Late. 


From the above list it will be seen that there is a considerable variation in the diameters 
of the wells and the sizes of the bricks used to construct them, Taking an average of the wells 


a” 


. Ar Sukkur, <A very good quality of cherty limestone is now quarried there. 

® That the Indus people were acquainted with lime is proved by specimens found at Harappa, but it does not appear 
to have been used for mortar.—{Ep.] 

3 Lucas, Ascient Egyptian Materials, pp. 25 and 26. 

4 The resulting interftices between the bricks of the outer part of the seening were filled in roughly with small 
pieces of brick. 

§ Phey were sometimes used for other purposes, such as lining depressions in a pavement to hold large water-jars. 

* The middle figures show the variation in the width. 
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that fall between 3 and 4 feet in diameter, we find that the 19th digit of the Egyptian cubit, 
or 14 inches, is a factor of it. The two wells that measure 7 ft. 5 in. in diameter might 
also have been set out with a unit of 14 inches, if this tandard was in use. 

The wider ends of the bricks in the steening of wells 3 and 9 were carefully curved 
so as to present a smooth surface on the outside of the well, a refinement that was very seldom 
practised—in fact, it was hardly necessary, as the outer wall of a well was not exposed to view. 
In one case only were the narrower ends of the bricks curved. 

A public well was frequently placed in a cul-de-sac between two houses. A pavement 
of burnt brick was laid around it, and pot-holes often show where large water-jars were 
Stood. We can sometimes see the marks made by the drawers of the water both in the 
coping of the well and on the pavement where countless feet have stood in one place. In two 
ingtances brick benches were built around the wall for the use of people awaiting their turn 
to draw water. 

Some of the wells are congtruéted of ordinary shaped bricks used conjointly with wedge- 
shaped bricks. The wedge-shaped bricks being cut to varying sizes in wells of this 
description suggests that they were cut on the spot by the mason instead of being moulded 
to a uniform size. 

In the majority of cases it is difficult to determine the date of a well, as there is no doubt 
that the steening of some was raised as the levels of the mound rose. On the other hand, 
it was, of course, necessary for wells constructed in the Late Period to penetrate the earlier 
levels in order to reach water. We have not been able to reach the base of the steening of 
any of the wells on account of the water-level of the Indus Valley having risen by natural 
causes. When we are able to do this, we shall be able to determine the water-level at 
Mohenjo-daro at the period of 3000 to 2750 B.c. to within six feet or so. 

As far as I have been able to observe, mud mortar was the only cement used to bind the 
bricks forming the steening of the wells. In the higher parts of the well the leakage from 
splashing would amount to little, and towards the bottom it was an advantage for the 
Steening to be porous. 

In many cases the top of the well only projetted slightly above the floor of the chamber 
or court in which it was situated, as in Pl. XLI, 4, and an edging of brick around it served 
to prevent waste water from re-entering the well. The steening of the wells, in fact, 
was never carried to such a height above the pavement as to prevent people from falling in. 
The pavement around a well frequently sloped down to a drain at one corner to allow 
waste water to run away. 

The tops of wells were liable to displacement by the ropes rubbing against them, which 
owing to the depths of some of the wells could not be avoided. To prevent this, the steening 
was sometimes thickened at the top by the addition of a line of bricks on the outside to make a 
substantial coping (Pl. LI, 4). As a rule, plain bricks were employed for this purpose, but in 
a house in the HR Area especially moulded bricks were used whose outer edges were carefully 
rounded off to give a better finish to this feature. In the majority of the wells, however, 
the coping was set but little above the pavement and the latter gave it the necessary support. 

In some of the private wells the water may have been lifted by some form of windlass, 
since there are no marks caused by the friction of the ropes on the coping, which are clearl 
seen in most of the public wells. On the other hand, the private wells are generally small 
in diameter and water could be lifted from them by the drawer Standing étraddle-legged 
over the well. If windlasses had been used on any of the wells, these mut, together with their 
supports, have been made of wood. The modern practice is to build the supports of either 
mud or brick, but no well at Mohenjo-daro has yet been found provided with such supports. 
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In a house situated in the DK Area part of a wall was constructed with wedge-shaped 
bricks similar to those that were made for wells. ‘The bricks are so arranged that the wider 
end of each brick was placed alongside the narrow end of the next. Bricks of this kind 
are so rarely used, however, for walls, that it seems probable that the builder of the wall in 
question ran short of ordinary bricks and had to use what lay nearest to hand. 

Masonry.—In most of the walls the bricks were laid in alternate headers and stretchers, 
care being taken to break the joints. In the Late Period of the Indus Valley civilization, 
however, we often find very poor work both in the laying of the bricks and in the proper 
breaking of the joints. In this period we also find the curious arrangement of bricks shown 
in Pl. LEXVII, 1, 3, and 5, commonly employed. This method of bricklaying must have been 
intended to ornament the building, as, especially in the case of No.1, there would be a tendency 
for some of the bricks to fall outwards. This same arrangement of the bricks is observable 
in a wall of the Early Period, but it has not as yet been found in the Intermediate levels. 
The walls of this type are invariably badly built, despite the fat that this method of 
laying the bricks required more care than the usual header and Stretcher system (Pls. LIV, ¢; 
LXIX, 6; LXXII, a). 

No. 1 in P]. LX XVII illustrates the masonry of the western wall of Chamber 8 in Block 3, 
Seétion C, of the DK Area, which was built of bricks measuring 10°75 by 5:25 inches. The 
arrangement of bricks illustrated in Pl. LX XVII, 3, was found in the northern wall of Chamber 
8 in Block 3, Seétion C, of the DK Area. The bricks of which this wall is built measure 
10°75 by 5:26 by 2:5 inches. 

The method of brick-laying shown in No. 5 in the same plate is carried out in bricks 
measuring 10:5 by 5:25 by 2:25 inches, It is seen in the northern and western walls of 
Chamber 1 in House 11, Block 2, Se¢tion B, of the DK Area. These walls being one brick 
thick, the pattern is the same on both sides. 

In the careful masonry of the earlier periods closers were necessitated at one end of a wall 
for the proper spacing of the joints. They were made by cutting bricks in half longitudinally, 
and are to be found in every wall of good workmanship. 

In the thicker walls of these periods we do not always find the bricks arranged in the 
same way in the interior as in the faces. The bricks in the thick walls forming the sides of 
the Great Bath are arranged in alternate courses as follows :— 


(1) Header, header, header, header, header. 
(2) Stretcher, header, header, header, stretcher. 


In very thick walls, indeed, bricks were sometimes economized by using a filling of clay 
or even rubble between the faces. Provided that the faces were thick enough, this method of 
building was calculated to stand the test of time. 

It was the usual procedure for the builder first to make the rooms as large as possible. 
He then subdivided them into smaller rooms by means of partition walls, which being 
later additions were but seldom bonded with the walls of the original chamber, That the 

ition walls were not planned beforehand and were merely afterthoughts, is proved 
by the faét that their foundations are seldom on the same level as those of the main walls. 
Mo8t of these partition walls are of a considerable thickness and should not be confused with 
the thinner walls that were obviously built at a later date. 


4 It does not seem to me that this can be regarded as proof that the inner partition walls were not planned along 
with the outer ones. The depth of the foundations would naturally be proportionate to the load they had to carry, which 
in the cave of the outer walls would generally be greater.—-[Ep.] 
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Staircases, also, are but rarely bonded with the walls against which they are built, though 
the masons must have known beforehand their intended positions. 

This practice of leaving walls and Staircases unbonded was fairly safe with a material 
like baked brick ; but in low-lying portions of the city it has undoubtedly hastened the 
disruption of the masonry. On the other hand, it had this advantage, that where the walls stood 
free of each other a considerable vertical movement in some of them could take place without 
affecting the stability of the rest. 

It mué& be admitted, however, that on the whole this method of building showed 
but little imagination or visualization of how a house would look when finished. The 
houses of Mohenjo-daro seem to have been built with the sole idea of utility. Those walls 
that were set on older walls would be fairly stable unless the added weight caused them to 
sink a little, but it must have been exceedingly difficult to prevent the subsidence of walls 
built upon a loose mass of earlier remains. 

The vertical alignment of the walls of a building is in the majority of cases very good, 
showing that the plumb-bob or similar in&trument was used. The battered outer walls of 
important buildings were also well aligned, which is not an easy matter when burnt bricks 
are used. It has to be done by setting each course a little back from the course below it, 
or else by using specially moulded bricks with ends and sides slightly bevelled. Both of these 
methods were used at Mohenjo-daro ; the latter, however, only in the more important 
buildings (PI. LXXVI, ¢<). We have not yet found a case where the batter was produced at 
the expense of the level of the horizontal joints. The battered walls of Mohenjo-daro 
certainly resemble those with a batter in Egypt, but this method of conégtruction could well 
have been invented in the two countries quite independently. It was probably derived from 
the method of building with mud in place of bricks, an operation that can be seen in both India 
and Mesopotamia at the present day. In building a wall large balls of wet mud, either with 
or without an admixture of straw, are placed in a line and other balls are placed on top, being 
well kneaded with the hands or feet. To avoid any subsidence of the damp mass, the width of 
the wall is made to narrow towards the top, and a day or two intervenes between the building 
of the consecutive layers for the same reason, This is the most primitive form of building, 
and yet it is used by masons who are well acquainted with both burnt and green brick. And 
it has definite advantages over a brick wall, though it is not so neat. 

Paving —The rooms of the houses were floored with three different materials, beaten 
earth, sun-dried brick, or burnt brick. The first was very common, as being cheap and easily 
laid, but it is very difficult to distinguish it from the subsequent filling of the chamber. It is 
only when one has gone down well below the flooring and is able to obtain a section near the 
walls that a flooring of this nature can be diftinguished. No evidence has been found, though 
constantly looked for, of earthen floors having been plastered with cow-dung, a common 
practice in modern India. Traces of such a plaster would show in thin lines of black even in 
the most ancient of sites. Floors of unburnt brick are comparatively rare as such a floor 
is but little better than plain earth and, moreover, is more difficult to lay. The foundations 
of large areas such as courtyards were, however, sometimes filled in with this material as 
being less liable to subsidence than ordinary dry earth. 

Burnt brick flooring is very common and is found in most of the finer buildings. The 
bricks were generally laid on the flat in one to five courses, according to the area to be covered 
and the requirements of the owner of the house. Sometimes, though this is not so common, 


1 Three courses are common. I have found five courses only in one place. Cf, p. 149. 
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bricke were laid on edge in order to make the floor as firm as possible (Pls. LIV, a4; LV, 0, 
and in one case they are even placed on their ends for this purpose. 

Bricks were not employed to pave any of the streets and lanes in the Mohenjo-daro 
site ; earth was the only material that was used.t From this fact we may perhaps infer 
that there was no wheeled traffic within the city, though many of the streets were of 
ample width for this form of transport? Wheeled traffic would hardly have been allowed 
in unpaved Streets in the city, unless the latter were kept in exceptionally good repair. Earth 
roads were possibly preferred because they could be easily taken up to get at the drains that lay 
beneath them. 

Paving of Bathrooms.—Particular attention was paid to the flooring of the bathrooms 
which are found in nearly every house. Fortunately, these floors are better preserved than 
the majority of those of burnt brick owing to the fat that they were usually made of bricks 
cut to various sizes and, for this reason, did not appeal to the brick-robber, either ancient 
or modern. 

Bathroom floors were always most carefully laid (Pl. XLV, @), and one suspects that in 
some cases the surfaces of the bricks were actually rubbed down to procure a perfectly uniform 
surface. In addition, bathrooms being small, more attention could be paid to their paving. 
The mason who laid the floor seems to have cut his bricks on the spot, for frequently we find 
that he had to provide extra small pieces of accurate shape when he reached the sides or 
corners, 

Sometimes the pavements of these bathrooms are found to be coated with a smooth, dark 
red substance. Dr. Hamid has examined some of this material for me and pronounces it to be 
lime mixed with brick-dust. A covering of this description would prevent the pavement 
from absorbing an undue amount of water. Its polished surface is perhaps due to friction 
by the feet, though this may have been assisted by oil, as it is customary amongst the Hindus 
at the present day to rub themselves over with oil after their ablutions. 

Occasionally, the flooring of a bathroom is found to be four or five courses thick, the 
reason for which it is difficult to understand, as, provided the foundations are firm, there 
is little risk of subsidence in so small an area. A possible explanation is that a considerable 
thickness was needed to make these floors water-tight in view of the fact that the mortar used 
in them was always mud. This may also be the reason why the bricks were cut instead of 
being used just as they came from the mould ; cut bricks could be laid with much closer 
joints. 

In two cases, I have found beneath a bathroom paving a layer of ashes of considerable 
thickness, forming a foundation beneath a flooring of two courses of brick only. 

Care was always taken to slope these floors towards one corner, where a drain carried off 
the water. This is generally a rectangular hole in the wall, through which the water ran out 
to a drain in the street. On this account the bathroom is usually to be found on the street 
side of the house (Pl. XXVIII, 2). 

If the room containing the bath was very small, the bath generally occupied the whole of 
it, but if it was of larger size, the bath was placed at one end, as in Pl. XLI, 4, or in a corner. 


1 Even at Babylon the streets were unpaved, with the exception of Procession Street and others of great importance. 
Koldewey, Excavations af Babylon, p. 244. 

* That the chariot and cart were in use at this time is proved by two model chariots that have been found at 
Harapp4, and the cart frames that are so common at Mohenjo-daro (see Pl. CLIV, 8 and 10, and Chap, XXVI)). 
Asses, oxen, or even buffaloes may have been used to draw these vehicles, The two latter animals are commonly used 
as draught animals at the present day and will even keep up a smart trot when pulling a heavy load. 
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When the bath filled the whole room, the bases of the walls were protected by a wainscot of 
bricks placed on edge and projeéting 2 or 3 inches above the floor of the bath. A border 
of this kind completely encircles a bath placed in the corner of a room. It is difficult to see 
why this border should have been built to protect the bases of walls which are built of 
identically the same material, added to which it is always made by setting the bricks on edge 
and is consequently quite thin (Pls. XXVIII, 4; XLV, a) 

The careful edging of the baths, together with their exceptionally good workmanship 
and the substantial nature of their paving, suggests that ablutions were an important factor 
in the religious life of the people of Mohenjo-daro. If this be granted, it is even possible that 
the water which was used in these rites had some religious significance and that, therefore, 
all due care was taken that it should not escape elsewhere than to mother earth. It should 
be added that the brick edging around the baths was not intended to hold up the water ; 
it was neither thick enough nor its joints fine enough to be waterproof. 

Cellars.—In the course of the excavations many chambers have been cleared which 
have no trace of a doorway. In others the doorways were blocked up at a later date. In the 
latter case it is evident that the chambers were re-used to form the foundations of later 
buildings. But this will not explain the doorless chambers that we find side by side with 
chambers that are normal in this respect. It is possible that these doorless chambers were 
used as cellars and entered from above by a wooden ladder". They may also have been used 
as sleeping apartments in hot weather, like the sehkhana of India or the serdab of Mesopotamia, 
which is an underground chamber entered by means of a ladder in the poorer houses and by a 
flight of steps in the more important ones. The same arrangement is found in ancient houses 
of the Scytho-Parthian period at Taxila, and in Central Asia. 

Doorways.—The doorways of the houses of Mohenjo-daro are of the plainest 
description. They are seldom rebated, and the wooden doors must have simply closed against 
the jambs. It is difficult to understand how they were locked, as only one or two door-jambs 
have a hole to accommodate a bolt. The wood frames may have been merely fitted inside 
the brick jambs and kept in place by the weight of brickwork above. 

Door-sockets also are very uncommon. One would expect to find one example, at least, 
in nearly every house, but this is not the case. When found the sockets are generally made of 
an ordinary brick with a rough hole scooped in its centre. Stone sockets, which are extremely 
rare, were made from a large pebble, irregular in shape.2 We have found no inscribed 
sackets, such as were common in Babylonia and objects of special reverence. 

We have not yet uncovered a large enough number of doorways of the Early Period 
to include them in this review, but the widths of those of the Late and Intermediate Periods 
vary considerably. A large number were measured to see whether they conform to any 
known system of measurement, but this is apparently not the case, though doorways of exadly 
similar width were found in both periods. 

On grouping together those which closely approximate in size and taking an average 
of each group, we find that the moét usual widths for the doorways were 3 ft. 3 in., 3 ft. 6} in., 
and 3 ft. 10 in. Doorways of the following widths are more rarely found: 1 ft. 11 in., 


1 Possibly this edging is a survival of a former use of unburnt brick. I have found walla of unburnt brick at Kish 
protected in this way. 

* The more probable explanation seems to be that from the outset these chambers were filled in solid, ns a 
precaution against floods,—[Ep. } 

3 A small door-socket made of hard black stone was found in the N,W. corner of Chamber 122 in the “ L.” Area, 
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4 ft. 4 in., 5 ft. 5 in., ¢ ft. 11 in., and even 7 ft. of in. Indeed, only one example has been 
found of this last width, viz., the entrance of an unusually fine house in the HR Area. 

Even if the ground-plan of a house were laid out with unusual care, there must always 
have been the possibility of the mason varying the width of the doors by one or more inches. 
And in the East doorways are customarily made to fit the doors, and not the doors to fit 
the doorways. 

It is a very common thing for doorways to be set at the ends of walls and not in the 
middle. In such cases there is only one free jamb, and if the openings were provided with 
doors, as seems doubtful in some cases, they could never have fitted close enough to keep out 
heat or cold. But the possibility of door-frames must not be lost sight of, though these should 
have left traces of their presence in the door-jambs.1. The likelihood that some of these 
entrances were left doorless is confirmed by the small number of door-sockets that have 
been found.* 

Up to the present only one doorway has been found in a perfect state of preservation 
(HR Area). This has a corbelled arch still in place. It measures 8 ft. 2 in. from the sill 
to the top of the arch, and is 2 ft. 6 in. in width at the level of the sill and 2 ft. 4 in. at the 
spring of the arch; that is, the jambs have a slight inward batter. There are eight courses 
in the arch itself which is 174 inches high. It is probable that many other doorways 
were similarly corbelled ingtead of being spanned by a flat lintel of wood (Pl. LIV, 2). 

Windows.—Very few walls are sufficiently well preserved to show the kind of window used 
at Mohenjo-daro, The rebated windows in the fenestrated wall around the Great Bath show 
us that in some cases at least windows were considered of archite€tural value. We do not 
know the original height of these windows, but they average 5 ft. 6 in. in width. The 
building containing the Great Bath was, however, of especial importance, and one would 
naturally expect it to possess unusual features. 

In the ordinary houses windows are noticeably rare. Even in some of the better 
preserved blocks, they can be counted on the fingers of one hand. One is forced to the 
conclusion, therefore, that windows were either not popular or that they were situated so high 
up in the walls as to have mostly disappeared. If the latter theory be correct, it would suggest 
that the windows were so placed for security. On the other hand, it is quite usual to place 
windows high up in a wall in a hot country for the purpose of keeping a room cool. As in 
the houses found at Ur, doorways were evidently expected to admit enough light. 

There appears to be a possibility that in some cases windows were protected by gratings 
similar to those illustrated in Pl. CK XXIII, 10 and 11, and described in Chap. XXIV. It is 
true that few of these gratings have been found, but as they all seem to have been made of 
Stone and not pottery, it is likely that they were removed when the city was deserted, to serve 
a similar purpose elsewhere. The very few examples that have been found at Mohenjo-daro 
are in a badly broken condition. 

It has been noticed that the apertures through which the waste water drained away from 
the bathrooms were, in many cases, of more than ample size (see Pl. XXVIII, 4). They may 


1 See, however, p, 21, note 2.—[Enp.] 

4 We never find at Mohenjo-daro the shallow reveal in the side of a wall for a door to abut againgt. This is 
a very common feature in Sumerian archite@ure. 

3 No windows were made in the exterior walls of the ground-floor rooms of the houses at Ur, dated to 1300 B.c. 
Antiquaries’ Fournal, vol. vii, p. 388. Dr. Chiera found that the walls of a house that he excavated at Nuzi, near Kirkuk, 
were also windowless, and, according to Koldewey, the étrect walls at Babylon were windowless. Excavations at 
Babylon, p. 242 Nor did I] find any windows in the large Palace at Kish. 
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have served a double purpose by admitting light as well as acting as drains. As they face the 
street, however, this would have entailed a certain loss of privacy. 

Ventilators.—Certain niches in the walls of many of the rooms may have been used as 
seats, but some are too high above the pavement to be used for this purpose. These niches 
vary considerably in length, and in depth are about half the thickness of the wall in which 
they are built. My own view is that they were ventilators? which communicated with wind- 
scoops, the niche being boarded up as far as the roof of the house, leaving only 2 small aperture 
at the base to allow the draught to enter the room. Ventilators of this type are a common 
feature in the better-class houses in the Persian Gulf, and they are very common in Lower Sind, 
where Hyderabad is famous for the number of wind-scoops that each house possesses. 

Fire-places.—The fire-places were nothing more than slightly raised platforms, usually 
placed along one side of a room, and both charcoal and wood were used as fuel. In one house 
in the HR Area there was an arrangement for boiling water; the vessels were set on a high 
brick stand with an ample space beneath for the fuel. 

Stairways.—Stairways are found in nearly every house and public building at Mohenjo- 
daro. They are simply made either of solid masonry or with a rubble filling, and are never 
built on a vaulting ; the inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro apparently never realized the value of 
the space beneath a stairway. In every house the stairway was built against a wall or in a narrow 
passage between two walls (Pls. XLI,a¢; XLII, 4; LVI, c¢). As far as we know, it was 
never curved. 

As in the majority of present-day Stairways in the East, the treads are extremely narrow 
compared with the risers ; they average 11 inches high, i.e. four thicknesses of brick, and range 
from 5:25 inches to 8-5 inches in depth.* The more important stairways, like those of the Great 
Bath and in passage 22 of the same building, conform more closely to European standards, 
the tread of each step being deeper than it is high (Pl. XXYVI, 2). 

The narrowness and unusual height of the treads of the staircases were necessary in order 
that the staircases should not take up much room. As most of the stairways were inside 
the houses, and not outside, the space they occupied had naturally to be considered. As a 
general rule, the height of a tread is double its depth. It would, therefore, take only twelve 
treads, each 11 inches high and 54 inches deep, to reach a height of about 11 feet, and the 
Stairway could be accommodated within a space of 5 feet or so. 

We do not yet know with certainty whether the stairways of the private houses ascended 
to an upper storey or to the roof. In all probability they did both, for we have reason to think 
from the thickness of the walls of most of the houses that they carried an upper storey. 
This is also suggested by stairways being found at the ends of narrow passages that com- 
municate with the street ; these could only have led to the upper part of a house. 

Arches.—Only the corbelled arch was known, but its use was frequent. It was sometimes 
employed for the tops of doorways and occasionally also to cover the elaborate water- 
channels for which the city was diftinguished (Pls. XXIV, 6; LIV, 4; LXXVII, 2 and 11). 
In respect of arch-building the people of the Indus Valley civilization were certainly behind the 
Sumerians, who knew of and employed the true, as well as the corbelled arch before 3000 B.c.? 


1 Mr. Mackay’s view that these niches served as ventilators is discounted by the fad (a) that they are found in open 
courts as well as in closed rooms, and (4) that a number of them are sometimes ranged round the walls of 4 room, in the 
form of sunk panels. Personally, I have no doubt whatever that they are merely sunk panels, and this view it shared 
by the other excavators —[Ep.] 

* The Sumerian staircases were very similar. Note Mr. Woolley’s remarks about a ftaircase found at Ur, dated 
to about 2000 Bc. Antiguaries’ Journal, vol. vii, p. 391. 

* Woolley, “ The Sumerians,” Museum Fournal, Mar., 1928, pl. viii, p. 34. 
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One would have thought that as the people of Mohenjo-daro made voussoir-shaped bricks to 
construct their wells, it was but a short step further to adapt these bricks to the building of 
an arch, especially as they had fairly near neighbours who practised the art.? 

Unfortunately, owing to the depredations of brick-robbers, but few walls are now high 
enough to show whether the tops of doorways were always, or only occasionally, corbelled. 
It is probable that all the better class houses had corbelled doors and that the less wealthy 
people were satisfied with flat lintels of wood, of which material, then as now, the supply 
was plentiful. 

The art of corbelling was probably well known even before the introduétion of 
brick-making, for flat slabs of stone could have been used for the purpose. In shale 
and limestone countries there are many districts where the rock is laminated and seems 
almost ready prepared for the building of corbelled arches. 

Roofing.—We have sufficient evidence that the roofs of the houses were flat and made 
of wood. In some of the better preserved walls, beam-holes have been found which show 
that square-cut beams were used to bridge over quite considerable spaces, in some cases 
as much as 14 feet or more.* These beam-holes generally average about 9 inches square, 
but rectangular ones have been found, measuring nine by thirteen inches, the longer measure- 
ment being the vertical one. The distances apart at which they are set on either side of the 
chamber vary with the space to be covered and the size of the beams. On these wooden 
beams planks must have been placed ; the spaces between the beams are generally too wide 
to permit of the use of matting alone. In the less important houses, brushwood was perhaps 
used in lieu of planking. That a certain amount of matting was used, in some cases at all 
events, is suggested by decayed pieces of this material having been found in Chamber 54 
in the L Area. The use of matting suggests that clay or earth was spread on top of it to 
make a water-tight roof, as is done at the present day. 

We have before remarked that there is reason to think that the rainfall in ancient Sind 
was considerably more than it is now, and that therefore it was necessary to pay particular 
attention to the roofing of the houses. The large size of some of the beams, as shown by the 
beam-holes in one important building in the HR Area (19-23 inches high by 15 inches wide),* 
shows that the roofs were sometimes very heavy, and they may even have been overlaid with 
one or two courses of burnt brick (Pl. L, 2), Nothing in the way of a definite roofing tile 
has yet been found at Mohenjo-daro, but ordinary bricks would serve in their place. 

The height of these beam-holes above the paving of the lower chambers in which they 
were found varies from 5 ft. 4 in. to 10 ft. 6 in. In the upper storeys, if there were more than 
two, the ceilings may have been loftier, but of this we have at present no evidence. 

The roofs of some of the public buildings seem to have been drained by means of chutes 
set in the thickness of the walls, which are described a little further on in connection with 
the drainage system. The roofs of the smaller houses were not, however, drained in this 
way, and the water would seem to have run off through simple open gutters. Very few of 
these have been found, but we have enough evidence to prove that these gutters were either 
made of moulded clay or of bricks that had their channels laboriously grooved out with the 


1 The early Sumerians used only ordinary-shaped bricks for their true arches, though they were acquainted with 
wedge-shaped bricks and used them for columns, 

* The beams referred to by Mr. Mackay are for the support of lower storey ceilings, not necessarily of the roofs. 
That the roofs, however, were for the modt part flat may be safely assumed.—[Ep ] 

® House V, Section B. Cf. p.191. The beams referred to supported the upper floor, not the roof—{En.] 

# These chutes may, however, have been intended to serve the first floor bathrooms, etc. ‘This is the view of them 
taken by most of the excavators —{Ep.] 
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aid of a saw or a pick, ordinary sized bricks being used for this purpose. The gutters, 
therefore, could not have projected any great distance from the wall, as enough of the brick 
had to be left to be held securely in the wall. 

Drains and the Drainage SySem.—A remarkable feature of the city of Mohenjo-daro 
is the very elaborate drainage system that exists even in the poorest quarters of the city. 
Every street and lane had one or two water-channels with brick or Stone covers that could 
readily be lifted to remove obstructions. These drains, as a rule, were situated from 18 inches 
to 2 feet below the surface of the Street, but some were certainly not set solow. This is proved 
by the limestone slabs that cover many of the more important drains in the SD Area showing 
much polish on their upper surfaces—polish that must have been caused by the feet of 
the passers-by (Pl. LXXYV, d). Praétically every house had one or more apertures in its 
walls through which waste water ran out into the street drain. 

The street drains are all of the same general type, though they were covered in a variety 
of different ways. They were all built in a very simple way, as is seen in Pl. LXXVII, 
4, 6, 7, 9, and 12, As arule, ordinary moulded bricks were used and cemented with mud 
mortar. But in several drains in the DK and SD Areas, though not apparently elsewhere, 
dressed bricks were used. 

In the smaller and less important water-channels, the base of the channel is one thickness 
of brick laid on the flat (Nos. 4, 7, 9, and 12). In the better and wider channels, however, 
the basal bricks were laid on edge (No. 6). It has been noticed that in some of the drains of the 
Stipa Area, a flooring of gypsum and lime plaster was substituted for the usual brick floor. 

As is seen in Pl, LX XVII, various methods were adopted for the covering of these water- 
channels. The most common is that shown in No. 4, but this method only served where 
the channel was narrow enough to be bridged by a single brick (Pl. XLIV, c). To provide 
for heavy traffic, bricks were placed on top of one another, as in No. 10, or on edge 
asin No. 12. A very unusual method of covering a drain, seen only in the Stipa Area, was 
by placing a brick on a slant (No. 7), which necessitated one side of the channel being higher 
than the other, and the channel itself slightly narrower than if the covering bricks were 
horizontal. 

A seemingly unsafe cover was found in the main street of Section C of the DK Area 
(No. 9), which is illustrated in Pl. LXVII, «. By this method, namely, two bricks 
arranged pent-roof fashion, comparatively wide drains could be covered. Nor were the 
bricks so insecure as they might seem, for it must be remembered that they were embedded 
in a Stout packing of earth. 

In lanes and streets where the traffic was very heavy the drains were sometimes covered 
with no less than three layers of brick, the lowest on edge, the middle ones flat, and the topmost 
on edge again. This was frequently the case in the VS Area. 

In the various buildings around the Stipa, which are perhaps the most important of 
those found so far at Mohenjo-daro, the drainage syétem was especially elaborate. Many 
of the water-channels were so wide that they had to be roofed over with stone (Pl. LXXV, d; 
Pl. LXXVII, 6). As there is no stone in the vicinity of Mohenjo-daro, these blocks of 
cherty-limestone, which average 1 ft. 6 in. long by 9 inches wide by 44 inches thick, were 
probably quarried at Sukkur, about 60 miles from Mohenjo-daro, where this same kind of 
Stone is found. One would have thought it more economical to make a large-sized brick 
than to bring stone for drain-covers from so great a distance! 

Water-channels frequently enter one another from various levels, as illugtrated in 
Pl. LX XVII, 12, especially where the channel of a side lane empties itself into a street drain. 


1 Drains have since been found that were covered with extra-large bricks. 
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Where a water-channel has to turn a corner the bend is gradual, so as to allow the water 
to flow without unnecessary fri@ion (Pl. LXXVI, 2). The curve was generally made with 
ordinary bricks, but several cases are known in the VS Area of wedge-shaped bricks being 
used for this purpose. These bricks differ from those used in lining wells, in that they are 
wedge-shaped edge-wise instead of flat-wise. They were, of course, always placed on edge. 

In some cases the water-channels were so considerable in width that it was found 
impossible to bridge them by ordinary means. This difficulty was overcome by closing 
them in with corbelled roofs (Pl. XXIV, 6; Pl. LXXVII, 2 and 11). These culverts, 
as they are best called, were not, it seems, intended to be entirely filled with water, for there 
is always a definite water-channel in the floor of the culvert (PI. L, 4; Pl. LXXV, ¢; 
Pl. LXXVH, 2). The space above was evidently for the purpose of allowing workmen sufficient 
room to clean out the channel, though there is no doubt that this space would be invaluable 
for carrying off flood-water. The upper parts of these large culverts were generally loosely 
blocked up at one end to permit of their being easily entered when required (Pl. L, 4). 

These elaborate culverts are naturally not found very often. The one shown in 
Pl. LX XVII, 2 seems to have been built to carry off water from a late building that has 
quite disappeared. The lower portion of the culvert is of Intermediate date, but its corbelled 
roof was built in the Late Period. The culvert seen in No. 11, which is fully described 
in the chapter on the Great Bath, is also Intermediate in date. 

This system of street drainage is found at all levels, and it is impossible definitely to date 
a water-channel by its masonry. The later channels, however, tend to be inferior in 
workmanship to those of early date in the same way as the masonry of the houses deteriorated 
in the Late Period. 

Practically every house had one or two openings in the street-walls giving on to these 
water-channels. These are rectangular holes ranging from 14:5 inches high to as much 
as $6 inches high and 3$ inches wide to 13 inches wide (Pl. XXVIII, 4). The bases of these 
apertures or water-chutes are generally bevelled, at angles varying from 30 to 45 degrees, 
so that the water should flow away rapidly (Pl. LX XV, 4). 

In some of the more elaborate chutes the angle changes two or three times in their course 
(Pl. LXXV, a; Pl. LXXVII, 10). The bricks used to make these chutes are usually bevelled 
at one end, but the bevelling may have been done after the chute had been constructed. 

Sometimes the water-chutes in the walls of houses did not join the street-drains ; the 
water poured into a large pottery receptacle placed beneath the chute (Pl. LXXVI, 4) and 
in many cases percolated into the ground through rough holes in its base. In other cases 
there are no holes in the pottery jar. In some instances these jars were fixed in the ground 
by brick-covers, so that they could not be removed. The base of the chute was frequently 
situated at a considerable height above the vessel or drain into which the water was discharged, 
and on this account it is extremely doubtful whether these particular water-chutes were used 
for ordinary drainage. Their funtion was apparently limited to carrying off the water from 
bathrooms and perhaps waste water used in general household use,‘ for sewage running 
down the wall would have stained it and have been most obnoxious. 

Some of these chutes project slightly from the wall to prevent the water from trickling 
down its face. 


1 Very similar drains with corbelled roofs are also found at Babylon. Koldewey, Excavations at Babylon, p. 110. 

* It is evident that the angles of these chutes were purposely modified to prevent splash. 

3 All such drainage-jars muft have been emptied by hand, presumably by the town sweepers.—[Ep.] 

4“ There is a clear case, however, in HR Area, SeGion B, House XLIX, of two privies being dire@ly conneded with 
a ftreet drain by means of chutes. See p. 207 and fig. 10.-~[En.] 
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The water from the better-class houses was discharged into well-built brick pits, instead 
of pottery receptacles, so that any solid matter might settle and not choke up the street drain. 
These sediment-pits had brick floors and the water entered and left them at higher levels 
than the floor. One is surprised to find how very small some of these pits are: if much 
solid matter had escaped with the water from a house, they would have needed to be constantly 
cleared. The average size of these settling pits is 23 inches long by 15 inches wide by from 
11 to 18 inches deep. 

Another type of pit, sometimes of large size, collected the water from a number of water- 
channels. These “ soak-pits”, for such they are best termed, were unpaved and allowed 
the water to soak away into the ground (Pl. XLIII, ¢). Asa rule, they were constructed at 
the points where the smaller lanes or streets entered the larger streets. The water from 
the former entered the pit on one side and, if abundant, filled up the soak-pit before entering 
the main street drain. The bes examples of “ soak-pits ” are in the main street of the HR 
Area. Two rectangular pits, one measuring 4 ft. 8 in. by 3 ft. 3$ in. by § feet deep and 
the other ¢ ft. 2 in. by 4 ft. 2 in. by 6 feet deep, are placed in the line of the main 
street drain. In one side of the smaller of these pits there are two steps, each made of a couple 
of bricks placed on edge and projecting for about half their length. A distance of 65 feet 
separated the two pits, and it is quite possible that more pits of a similar nature will eventually 
be found further down the street. Soak-pits of this size must have been covered with planks 
of wood, as there is no evidence that they had corbelled roofs. In fact, the upper edge of one 
pit is quite intact and there is no room between it and the level of the street for any form of 
vaulting. We have not yet been able to ascertain where the water flowed from this large 
street drain in the HR Area, as the ends of the drain both at the north and the south have been 
entirely denuded away (Pl. XLVII). 

Drains are comparatively rarely found inside the houses, for kitchens and bathrooms 
were as a rule placed next to the street wall, so that waste water should not have far to flow. 
Those house-drains that have been found are simple in construction and closely resemble 
the street drains, except for being as a rule more carefully constructed. Whenever possible, 
they were laid immediately under paved floors so that they could readily be uncovered. 

In Chamber 15, House III, Block 2, Section A, of HR Area, vertical drains made of 
sections of pottery piping were found, one end of each section fitting into the end of the next 
(Pl. XLIV, a). One of these pipes is illustrated in Pl. LXXXIII, 5. They average 
22°3 inches high with an outside diameter of 6-3 inches at the top and 8-1 inches at the base. 
The thickness of the pottery of which they are made averages 0-4 inches. Each seétion has 
a flange 2 inches from the top and projecting 0-8 inches with a thickness of o-§ inches. All 
these pipes were carefully made on a wheel.? 

Pottery pipes of this description are used for both vertical and horizontal drains. In 
one case a pottery drain was found to have been embedded in gypsum plaster so as to prevent 
any possible leakage of water at the joints. The water they carried off was discharged into 
the ordinary brick water-channels. 

A horizontal pipe drain, encased in brickwork, was found in Room 9, House VIII, 
Block 3, Seétion A, HR Area. 

A vertical pottery drain doubtless sometimes served in lieu of a water-chute in the 
thickness of a wall, to carry off the rain-water from a roof. As yet only two have been 


1 Pipes of very similar make are known in the M.M.1I. Period at Knossos, Evana, Padace of Minos, vol. i, p. 142, 
fig. 103. Pottery pipes for draining a roof have been found by Dr, Chiers in his excavations at Nuzi, near Kirkuk in 
Mesopotamia, The house so fitted was of the late Babylonian period. 
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found, both in the HR Area,' but there is no reason to think that they will not eventually be 
unearthed in other parts of Mohenjo-daro. 

The presence of these pottery water-pipes and of the water-chutes set in the thickness 
of the walls suggest a fairly large rainfall." Evidence has already been given for 
a considerably greater rainfall in ancient Sind than there is to-day, but I should like to 
underline the further evidence supplied by the elaborate drainage system of Mohenjo-daro. 

There are four reasons why it is probable that the drains issuing from most houses were 
not ordinarily used for sewage but for rain as well :-—~ 


1. The fact that the water was sometimes allowed to run down the walls of a house. 

2. That both soak and settling pits were generally of small size, so that if solid matter 
had been allowed to pass into them their constant clearing out would have been necessitated. 

3. In most cases the street drains, with which numbers of houses communicated, were 
not suitable for carrying off solid matter. ‘There would have been a liability for such matter 
to become deposited at various places along these drains, owing to the roughness of the brick- 
work. And a side drain frequently enters a main drain at right angles, which would inevitably 
have led to the settlement of solids unless the main drain was of unusual capacity. 

4. The fourth reason why these channels were probably not intended to carry off sewage, 
is the fact that wells are often placed in their close vicinity ; so near are some of them that 
sewage would undoubtedly have found its way into them. There is little doubt that the 
surface water as well as ablution water must have infiltrated into the wells, but liquids 
of this description would have been comparatively innocuous as compared with actual sewage. 


With the exception of those referred to on p. 207, no latrines have been satisfactorily 
identified as yet. Most of the houses possess, however, a small chamber without a doorway, 
and it is within the bounds of possibility that these chambers were used as cess-pits.? If 
this was so, the latrines themselves must have been located on the upper floor of a house. 
Certainly, in some cases these chambers are of too small a size to have been used as cellars. 

It is quite possible, however, that no latrines were ordinarily provided. For instance, 
in the Charaka-samhitd, written about the second century a.p., and much added to later, 
we are told that latrines were intended for the sick and infirm only. In that work it is also 
laid down that one should proceed at least so far from his house as would be reached by an 
arrow-shot.4 

We have now to consider for what purpose these water-channels and drains were 
provided. The most satisfactory answer is that they served to carry away rain or other water, 
for which a similar system is used in Baghdad at the present day. Baghdad has, at present, 
a rainfall of no more than ¢ inches, yet I have seen the streets there flooded after a single Storm 
in the winter. At the end of each winter-season in that city, the series of soak-pits that are 
placed at frequent intervals between the street drains are cleared of their mud contents in 
exaCtly the same way that the soak-pits of Mohenjo-daro must have been cleared. For 
sewage, Cess-pits are used. 


1 Cf, however, p. 277, note 4. There is nothing to show that these pottery drains served to carry off rain-water 
from the roof.—[En,] 

* This argument is hardly convincing, seeing that in House VIII in the HR Area, the drains discharged into one 
small vessel which would not have sufficed for a moment’s shower. The vertica] earthenware drains could not possibly 
have served to carry off rain-water.—[Ep.]} 

® Prima facie this is highly improbable. The doorless chambers referred to, like many others, were filled in solid 
to serve as a substructure for the upper storey rooms. In many cases they were filled with crude brick.—{Ep.] 

4 Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. ii (1916), p. 141. 
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There is another point that is of importance. Most of the house-drains at Mohenjo-daro 
carry off water from the one or more bathrooms that are to be found in praétically every 
house ; and if we are right in supposing that these bathrooms were for the purpose of 
ceremonial cleansing, perhaps more than once a day, we are justified in the supposition that 
a large quantity of water must have passed through these drains daily in addition to occasional 
rain-water. 

We do not find on the ancient sites of either Egypt or Mesopotamia such elaborate 
drainage systems as, at present, seem peculiar to Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. In Egypt, 
for ingtance, drains were only used in very special cases.1 They occur more frequently in 
Mesopotamia, especially in some of the very early periods. At Babylon, corbelled drains 
and small water-channels have been found in the vast field of ruins, and Mr. Woolley 
has discovered at both Ur and Al ‘Ubaid several examples of drains and water-channels, 
both of the horizontal and vertical kinds, and also soak-pits and sediment-pits. In this 
respect he has been more fortunate than those working at Kish ; for at that place no channel 
drains have yet been discovered, though one would have expected to find a system of this kind 
in the large palace of pre-Sargonic date that was excavated there. The fact, therefore, that 
drainage syStems of any importance should thus be confined to north-western India again 
supports the view that the rainfall in ancient days was very much greater than it is now. 

City Walls.—Up to the present no evidence has been found that the city of Mohenjo-daro 
was protected either by walling or by fortifications? That these once existed, as on other 
large sites of ancient times, seems more than probable. And it is quite possible that the city 
walls, if built of burnt brick, would have been demolished by brick-robbers in common with 
the buildings inside them. Indeed, the outer walls, if they existed, would certainly have been 
removed before the buildings inside. As fortified walls would necessarily have had very 
substantial foundations, we may possibly come across the latter when we reach the earlier 
levels. As an example of fortified walls being completely removed by the brick-robber or 
by denudation, we can instance those of Kish in Mesopotamia. This city we know from 
documentary evidence to have been encircled by one, or even more than one, wall. There 
are now no surface traces whatever to be found of these walls; nor has excavation 
revealed their whereabouts. 

Judging from the small number that has been found of weapons of offence and defence, 
the people of Mohenjo-daro appear neither to have been a warlike people nor to have feared 
invasion. On the other hand, it is possible that soldiers were quartered outside the city,? 
and that when these quarters, if they exist, are excavated, we may find ample evidence that 
the city was well protected from the enemy. Reasons have already been given for thinking 
that the desertion of the city took place gradually. If this were so, it is probable 
that armaments were slowly removed at the same time. 

Streets.—That the people of the Indus Valley civilization had some idea of town-planning 
is shown by the regularity with which the city of Mohenjo-daro is divided up, a regularity 
which is striking for an ancient city of the east, or, for that matter, would be in a western city 
of to-day. We find streets, both wide and narrow, on the whole successfully aligned, 
instead of winding in the way that was usual in moét early cities. Indeed, from the very 
systematic way in which the city is laid out we must conclude that it was methodically 
planned and not just built haphazard (Pls. XX XIX, LIT, LVM). 


1 Roof gutters are well known in that country. 

® See p. 9 supra. My own view is that the city walls would naturally be buried bencath the deep alluvium 
of the surrounding plains, where no excavations have yet been done.—{Ep.] 

3 The possibility of soldiers being quartered outside the city must have been a remote one.—[Ep.] 
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All the main Streets, so far excavated, are oriented to the points of the compass, and what 
little deviation there is is so slight that this orientation is very conspicuous, Houses and 
public buildings correspond in their orientation with the streets. One would, of course, 
expect some regard to be paid to the orientation of the more important buildings. 

In Egypt, as at Mohenjo-daro, the sides of a building of importance face the cardinal 
points, whereas in Babylonia it was the corners that faced these points. 

The broadest street that has as yet been cleared is in the HR Area (PI. XX XIX) ; 
it is over 30 feet wide. This would, of course, be narrow for modern conditions ; but it is 
quite a respeétable width for a city in which wheeled traffic was either not known or little 
used. A street in the DK Area is in places 28 feet wide (Pl. I.X11), and there are also streets 
13 feet in width in less important parts of the site. 

The lanes that divide one block from another vary from 3 ft. 8 in. to 7 feet in width. 
They were used by people passing from one main street to another, and also for reaching their 
houses or other buildings. 

There is evidence that, though every attempt was made to align the streets as regularly 
as possible, this was done by simple methods only and not with the aid of instruments. Main 
Streets that were evidently intended to be tri€tly parallel in some cases show slight divergences 
which were probably due to a lack of refined measurements rather than to carelessness. On 
the whole, however, the general accuracy is surprising, especially in the shorter distances ; 
for instance, the squaring of the side streets with the main streets into which they lead is, to 
the casual eye, perfect, though divergences are sometimes betrayed by the plan. 

One of two procedures must clearly have been followed : either the city must have been 
built on a definite scheme from the commencement of its history, which followed perhaps on 
a compulsory move from another site? ; or the arrangement of the city was the result of 
deliberate reconstruction on town-planning lines by order of the city fathers or a higher 
authority. We cannot as yet say which theory is correct, as it will be necessary first to examine 
the lower levels after removing the buildings that overlie them. 

In town-planning the people of the Indus Valley appear to have been superior to the early 
Sumerians. The reason for this may lie in the fact that a Sumerian city had to be protected 
from other Sumerian cities with which it was continually at war. Fortified walls naturally 
imposed certain restrictions in space, for as far as possible everybody lived within the walls. 
We have as yet found no indications that the city of Mohenjo-daro was fortified,® and this 
may explain how it was possible to lay it out so carefully. In a densely populated city, as 
many of the Sumerian cities must have become, there would have been a gradual tendency to 
build houses of smaller size and to narrow down the streets. ‘Those who have had experience 
of town-planning will readily realize the difficulties that arise when improvements are 
attempted within a walled area. 

In addition to the straightness of the streets, one is struck by the severity and exact 
alignment of the houses and buildings that flank them. The severity is, of course, in 
accordance with the old eastern custom of leaving the facade of a house as plain as possible 
so as not to betray its owner’s wealth to the powers-that-be, with possible detriment to his 
pocket in the way of additional taxes. The alignment of the houses certainly suggests that 
any deviation from the straight, or any encroachment, would be visited with severe 
consequences. As all the houses were built of burnt brick, there was, indeed, little opportunity 
for the owners of property to encroach successfully on the Street ; the elaborate drainage 


1 See p. 263, note 2.—[Ep.] * This procedure is well known in ancient and even in modern India. 
* See, however, pp. 9 and 282, note 2, supra —(Ep.} 
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syStem would also militate against anything of this kind. In fad, all the evidence goes to 
show that law and order were respected in the city. 

Most of the houses, as the various plans will show, are separated only by party-walls. 
It does not seem, however, that such an arrangement was always satisfactory. There are 
many ingtances where party-walls were dispensed with and owners of adjoining houses 
each had to provide a wall of his own, a distance of only about 6 inches separating the two. 
The fact is interesting, for it implies that the law was implicit as regards house property. If 
owners could not come to an agreement over a party wall, the matter seems to have been 
legally adjusted by a new wall being placed alongside the old one. This arrangement would 
necessarily reduce the size of the house of the owner of the new wall. 

Some of the streets have been entirely barred by thin walls being placed across them. 
In most cases the cross wall has a pronounced curvature, which owing to its being generally 
only one brick thick was perhaps necessary to ensure stability. These cross-walls, all of which 
belong to the Late Period, may perhaps have been constructed in an attempt to divide the 
city into wards for the purpose of public security? 

It is noticeable that some of the side lanes do not run in a Straight line from one main 
street to another. Though otherwise well set out, they have right-angled turns. This may 
be seen especially in some of the Streets on the eastern side of the HR Area, a section that is 
occupied by important houses. Perhaps an enlargement of property took place here and the 
lanes were altered accordingly (Pl. XX XIX). 

Many of the corners of the streets are slightly rounded, as if they had been worn by pack 
animals rubbing againgt them. In two cases, however, this rounding was intentional, the 
corners having been trimmed down with some instrument and subsequently rubbed smooth 
by traffic. ‘The same has been observed at Ur. 

Sacred Buildings.—It is unfortunate that no building that can definitely be ated to have 
been a temple has yet been found either at Mohenjo-daro or Harappi. This does not by 
any means prove that no temples were built, Many buildings have been found that are 
clearly not ordinary dwelling places or administrative buildings ; for ingtance, Sections A 
and E in the DK Area, though at present we cannot determine their uses with any degree 
of certainty, and the objects found in them, unfortunately, prove nothing. Indeed, for all 
we know, the temples of Mohenjo-daro may, for conservative reasons, have been of wood and 
perished altogether. Whatever their form and material, one thing is certain, viz., that they 
did not in any way resemble the temples of Sumer or Babylonia. No trace of a ziggurat with 
its associated temple has been unearthed at either Mohenjo-daro or Harappa. In Sumer, 
a temple is readily recognizable even apart from its tower, and one could wish that the same 
were true of the supposedly sacred buildings of the Indus Valley people. Up to date not 
a single building has been found whose plan in any way resembles that of the Babylonian 
temple with its temple-tower,* its large open court for worshippers well supplied with water, 
and its especial shrine for the god or goddess at the end of the court. This alone would, in 
my opinion, suffice to show that the religions of the Sumerians and the Indus Valley peoples 
were dissimilar. 

The people may have worshipped at comparatively small shrines scattered throughout 


1 We may find the arrangement in the lower levels, 

2 For an account of a closed lane at Ur see Aotiguaries' Foursal, vol. vii, p. 389. See Pl. KXXIX, Street 3, 
and Lane 1, 

* We already know from Kish that the temple-tower goes back as far as 3000 B.c, One such is built of the early 


so-called plano-convex bricks. 
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the city, whose design differed but slightly from that of the ordinary dwelling house.1 Or we 
may eventually find a temple somewhere outside the city, which was destroyed for its bricks 
soon after the desertion of the city itself. 

General Remarks.—Brick-built ruins of this nature are certainly welcome to the 
archeologist, owing to the comparative ease with which they can be excavated. On the other 
hand, this material was always cagerly sought after in later periods, with the result that such sites 
in populated distriéts were repeatedly used as brick quarries. It is likely enough that some sites 
belonging to the Indus Valley civilization have been entirely removed in this way. In a vast 
alluvial country we cannot expect fine stone buildings such as we find in Egypt. The next best 
thing, namely, burnt brick, was therefore liberally used by the Indus Valley peoples. It must 
be confessed, however, that this material was not always used to the best advantage. For some 
reason or other—it may have been religious—there was obviously some objection to the 
ornamentation of the walls of houses or larger buildings, with the result that, from an 
architectural point of view, both Harappa and Mohenjo-daro must have appeared to visitors 
from outside to be rather dull places. The plain severe fagades and long bare walls are totally 
unlike the panelled walls that were a feature of Mesopotamian archite€ture even in the earliest 
times. It is possible, however, that the panelling that was so general in Mesopotamian 
buildings was not originally due to a desire to beautify them. It may have been intended 
to protect a wall, especially a long one, in attacks by enemies. The presence of towers at 
frequent intervals along a wall would necessitate the making of numerous buttresses ; and 
when, later, it was realized what an improvement they afforded to the walls from the 
architectural point of view, these buttresses would have eventually lost their original purpose 
and become purely decorative.” 

The chief cause of the gradual destruction of the buildings of Mohenjo-daro has been 
the action of salt. This works up to the surface of even the highest mound, and is continually 
splitting up the burnt bricks into minute fragments which are eventually carried down to 
the base of the mound by rain. The effects of wind erosion are practically negligible, for 
violent winds are few and far between. The breaking up of the bricks by salt is naturally 
unequal ; for instance, a wall may be built of bricks of varying degrees of hardness, in which 
case the badly burnt bricks naturally suffer the most, whereas the overburnt or vitrified bricks 
are hardly affected at all, owing to their partially glazed surfaces preventing the entry of salt. 
The mud-mortar, which was largely used, has also proved a factor in the destruction of the 
walls; for the joints were generally coarse, and when the face of a wall has been laid bare, 
the mortar disappears, leaving the formerly protected sides of the bricks exposed to the air. 

Walls of sun-dried brick do not suffer in the same way. But we find very few such 
walls belonging to the period of the Indus Valley civilization. The drum of the Buddhist 
Stipa built upon the top of the highest mound at an elevation of 71 feet is, however, built 
of mud brick. And it has suffered surprisingly little from the attacks of salt or rain. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that Mohenjo-daro is situated in a very isolated part of Sind. 
If this had not been so, very few of its buildings would still remain. Bricks of such a handy 
size, and which, owing to the loosening of the mud-mortar between them, can be so easily 
removed, would have proved a boon and a blessing to the inhabitants of any town close enough 
to avail itself of such a precious ‘‘ brick-mine’’. A certain amount of damage was done 
to the site anciently by the inhabitants themselves, who repeatedly re-used the bricks, and 


2 Similar perhaps to one that has recently been found at Ur. 

2 We mug not, however, lose sight of the theory that the origin of panelled walls is perhaps to be found in the earher 
use of wood. The panelling of the walls of carly dynastic buildings in Egypt is said to have had this origin. 

3 The core was of mad brick; the facing of burnt brick.—[Ep ] 
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by the Buddhist monks who, at a later date also, employed the bricks of the 3000-years-old 
city for their own buildings. The site of Harapp’, some 400 miles away, is not so fortunately 
situated. The amount of destruction wrought there has been enormous, both in ancient 
times and especially in the last hundred years. 

There is every indication that the habits of the people of Mohenjo-daro were, in general, 
those observed at the present day in any large-sized town in India, where the better-class 
inhabitants keep to their selected quarter of the city and the poor have their own quarters. 
Certain streets seem to have been reserved for bazaars, and judging from their number the 
city seems to have been prosperous. A large city of this kind must have served a considerable 
population around and doubtless it was visited on festival days by large numbers of people. 
Certain sections of the city were given up to different industries, such as potteries and shell- 
cutting, but these trades appear only to have existed within the city towards the latter end of 
its history. At first Mohenjo-daro seems to have been very largely residential,’ but later 
on it became, in part at least, a manufacturing town. 

The faét that the city was built of burnt brick argues that those who lived within it were 
a prosperous people. Burnt brick is an expensive commodity. It requires a large amount 
of fuel to burn it and the wastage due to overfiring, warping, and cracking is very great. Very 
few defective bricks are found in the walls of Mohenjo-daro, which shows that a proper 
selection was made of the bricks and that rubbish was not used. The almost total absence 
of sun-dried bricks* indicates, I think, that the city regulations forbade the use of this 
material, though it is possible that it was allowed outside the city, whence it has totally 
disappeared through flooding or other causes. 


1 This inference hardly seems justified by the evidence at present available, Of the earliest cities on thus site nothing 


has yet been excavated —[Ep.] 
4 That is, in the auperstru€tures. Sun-dried brick was common enough in the foundations —[Ep.] 
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ONSIDERING the large areas that have already been cleared at Mohenjo-daro it is 
C somewhat surprising that so few complete vases have been found. Potsherds there 
are in abundance, but in comparison with later sites in India perfet pieces are 
comparatively few. A possible reason for this may be that the Mohenjo-daro site was 
deserted gradually and its inhabitants had, therefore, ample time to remove even their 
commonest household vessels. This is in marked contrast with many Mesopotamian sites, 
where much pottery was left behind on the expulsion or extermination of the inhabitants 
by invasion or the constant warfare that was taking place between the various city states. 

As might be expected, little of the pottery from Mohenjo-daro resembles in shape that 
hitherto found in Mesopotamia and Elam. The wares even of adjacent countries are seldom 
much alike in form ; each race evolves such shapes as are suitable and uses them with but 
slight modifications over long periods. It will be seen that most of the pottery forms are 
far removed from being primitive, showing that the potter’s craft was well advanced. 

Practically all the pottery of Mohenjo-daro was wheel-made. Very few, indeed, are 
the examples that have been found of hand-made ware, and these are frequently so roughly 
made that they appear to be the work of children. But it is not yet known whether the 
hand or the foot-wheel was used, though the latter seems indicated by the evenness of the 
pottery and the regularity of the striations. 

The use of the foot-wheel, or quick-wheel, in India is confined at the present day to 
Balichistan, Sind, and the Panjab. In other parts of India the wheel resembles a cart-wheel 
and is spun by hand, sometimes more than once during the making of the jar, if it be very 
large or of complex shape. The foot-wheel used in Sind at the present day is of exactly the 
same pattern as that used in the Bahrein Islands, Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 

The period at which the quick-wheel was introduced into Sind and the Panjab is a point 
of considerable interest. The possibility presents itself that it was brought in by the people 
or peoples that built and inhabited Mohenjo-daro and not by the Aryans, since the latter are 
hardly likely to have set up their own potteries, if such already existed in the territories that 
they occupied.? 

If it cannot be accepted that the quick-wheel was invented as early as 3000 B.c., we must 
look for evidence of its introduction by later invasions of India. The Aryan may perhaps 
be ruled out, for the reason that he is generally considered to have been a nomad ; and nomad 
peoples rarely use pottery at all, preferring less fragile vessels of wood or leather. 


1 The jar in Pl. LXXXI, 31 was hand-made; also most of the handled types in Pl. LXAXXIII. The smaller 


jar-covers were also frequently made by hand. 
2 There is no mention of the potter’s wheel in the Rigveda, though there is of pottery. The omission, of course, 


proves nothing. 
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The potter’s caste is one of the lowest there is at the ? ong day in India, and we may 
suppose that the potter was equally despised by the carly Aryan, who probably had little use 
for his wares at first ; but, as the Aryans gradually settled down, they would have made use 
of the potter’s wares more and more as time went on. 

The foot-wheel may possibly have been introduced into India by the Greeks or one of 
the later invaders, Parthian, Scythian, or Arab. We know from a bas-relief at Philae that it 
was used in Egypt! in Ptolemaic times, and it was, therefore, probably known to the Greeks 
during the later periods of their history.* It was certainly known to the Romans ; and it is 
possible that the spun-wheel and the foot-wheel were in use at the same time ; for we actually 
find both employed in Italy as late as the sixteenth century a.p.4 

The advantages of the foot-wheel, the true potter's wheel, over the spun-wheel are many. 
The spun-wheel has necessarily to be very heavy to maintain its momentum long enough to 
throw several vessels. Again, the diameter of the wheel has to be of sufficient size to prevent 
wobbling and this diameter prevents the potter from getting as close to the clay in the centre 
of his wheel as he would like. Thirdly, the momentum of the wheel has to be resuscitated 
at frequent intervals, according to whether large or small vessels are being thrown. Fourthly, 
the speed of the wheel cannot be regulated properly. It can be slowed down, but to speed 
it up it has first to be topped. Despite all these disadvantages, however, the potter of 
India can and does produce very creditable work with the spun-wheel. 

The wheel that is used in the greater part of modern India somewhat resembles a cart- 
wheel. It is made of wood, and its rim plentifully daubed with clay to balance it. The 
middle of the upper surface of the wheel is flat to take the clay. The centre of the lower 
surface usually has a hard stone fitted into it with a small hole in its middle, in which works the 
wooden pivot set in the ground. The wheel revolves at a height of a few inches above the 
ground, and is set in motion by a stick inserted between the spokes. A properly balanced 
wheel shows remarkably little wobble, but great care is necessary to obtain this desiratum. 

Dr. Hall has suggested that the potter’s hand-wheel originated in Elam,® and he remarks, 
“the epoch-making invention of the cart-wheel was also probably made there.” Whether, 
however, the one invention influenced the making of the other muét for the present remain 
a moot point. The chariot has not yet been a¢tually discovered in early Elam itself, but 
there is ample evidence that it was known, if it was not actually used there. 

When one reflects how simple an apparatus the potter’s wheel must have been in its earlier 
Stages in comparison with the much more complicated chariot-wheel, it seems likely that 
the idea of the wheel originated with the potter. The primitive potter’s wheel was merely 
a round piece of wood with a pivot-hole in its underside which was not spun, but turned 
continually with one hand, while the clay was manipulated with the other. This is 
the method employed in Sind at the present day for painting pottery, and such a contrivance 
could also be used in its manufacture.* It could not have been long before such a wheel 


1 Tt was not until the Fourth Dynasty that pottery was made on a wheel, and without doubt that wheel was of 
the spun variety. 

® According to Evans, the foot or quick-wheel was used in Crete before the close of the M.M. II Period (¢, 2000~ 
1900 B.c.). Palace of Mines, vol. i, p. 264, n. 2. See also remarks by Hall in Tide Cividization of Greece in the Bronze 
Age, P 47, 0. 4. 

3“ Ceramics,” Encye/. Brit. 11th ed., vol. v, p. 707. 

* Certain pebbles commonly found in ancient Egypt, Sumer, and elsewhere, that are partially bored and whose 
holes show traces of polish, may once have belonged to potter’s wheels, They have, hitherto, been supposed to be the 
sockets of bow-dnills, etc, 5 Cambridge Ancient Higory, vol. i, p. $79. 

® Cf. “Painted Pottery in Modern Sind”, ¥.R.4.0. vol. lx, p. 132. 
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was made heavier to accommodate larger vessels, and subsequently became so altered as to 
allow of its being spun of itself, while one or more jars were being fashioned ; it was thus 
developed into the quick-wheel, which was possibly the type used at Mohenjo-daro. 

The clay of which most of the pottery is made appears to be slightly different from that 
used by the potters who practise their art in the vicinity at the present day. The alluvial 
clay which they take from the fields around requires comparatively little tempering material. 
It burns a light red colour (Pils. LXAXVITI-LXXXVI). 

The ancient pottery of Mohenjo-daro frequently has sand! or lime, or both, mixed with 
the clay, more often in the painted ware than in the plain ware. There seems to have been 
a natural admixture of sand in the alluvial clays used at Mohenjo-daro, but so fine in quantity 
that it cannot be detected under a glass of moderate power. 

A special paste was sometimes used for the smaller jars which was very close in texture 
and burned a pinkish colour in the kiln. It contains neither sand nor lime, but these materials 
would hardly be required in vessels of small size, whose dimensions prevented any tendency 
to warp or crack in the processes of drying and baking. 

Another kind of paste was slate-coloured—-in some cases approaching black—and 
exactly like that used in the pre-Sargonic period at Kish. Its colour is probably due to 
a natural clay, but ware of this description can also be made by mixing a light-coloured clay 
with an organic substance, such as cow-dung, which carbonizes when baked. ‘The examples 
found at Mohenjo-daro show no traces of carbonized material, but this may be so finely 
divided that it is impossible to detect it under a glass of moderate power. This paste was 
somewhat rarely used, but it was not confined to one type of jar only, as is seen in 
Pi. LAXXI, 28-43, which illustrate jars made of it. Vessels made of this kind of clay 
are of medium thickness ; neither lime nor sand is ever mixed with it. It never has a slip, 
but its surface is frequently polished? 

The Mohenjo-daro ware is, on the whole, well baked, and withstands the attacks of damp 
and salt.2 How it was baked we do not yet know, but it is of interest to note that in Sind 
to-day pottery is baked without a kiln ; the jars, both large and small, are laid on, and covered 
over with fuel with no enclosing walls or even a hole in the ground to keep in the heat. Even 
modern painted pottery is fired in this way with very satisfactory results. The advantage 
of this method of baking small quantities of pottery is that there is little wastage in warped 
or over-burnt specimens.¢ Probably much more fuel is required, but this is not a consideration 
of importance in many parts of the Indus Valley at the present day,® and it is likely that in 
ancient times also there was no lack of fuel. 

It is noticeable that the great majority of the vases of Mohenjo-daro have flat bases. In 
very few, indeed, is the bottom round.® Certain types are peculiar in having very pointed bases 
which prevent their standing without special support (Types B and R). As most of the rooms 
in the houses and other buildings of Mohenjo-daro have well laid pavements, it was essential 
that the vessels in use there should stand firmly. In the smaller villages around, the houses 
were probably not so well built, and, as at the present day in Sind, round based jars were 
probably preferred because they Stand better in soft soil. 

In moét of the pottery the base was not so well finished as the upper portion. This is 


1 This sand often contains a great deal of mica. 

3 This grey ware was extensively used in ancient times for Buddhist food-bowls, It is especially common in the 
Kushan period, 

3 The painted ware is exceptionally tough, 4 Warped or over-burnt vessels are rare at Mohenjo-daro. 

5 Dung is largely used as « fuel at the present day with a covering of brushwood at the top of the pile. 

* Pl, LXXX, Type F. 
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especially noticeable in the rougher ware. Jars of Type G (Pl. LXXX), for instance, were 
made in two ways. Either they were detached from the wheel by means of a cord or piece of 
twisted grass, or they were removed in some other way which necessitated the trimming of the 
base afterwards with a knife or a piece of edged bone. The process of trimming the base with 
a knife is especially noticeable in the ‘‘ handled cup ” type, most of which was hand-made. 
This trimming of the base is also seen in the pottery of Jemdet Nasr in Mesopotamia,* both 
wheel and hand-made, especially in the jars whose bases are very thick ; and it is to be found 
in Old Kingdom pottery of ancient Egypt. 

PraGtically all the flat-based pottery shows a focussed grooving on the base which is 
due to the jar being cut from the wheel by the aid of a string. This was done when the jar 
was revolving slowly. The string was either held between the two hands or, as seems more 
likely, one end was tied to the little finger of the potter and the other Ruck against the base of 
the vessel to be removed. The revolution of the jar then automatically completed the operation. 
This is the method still practised in Sind and the Panjab, including the Simla distri. 

Though they were very common in Mesopotamia about 3000 3.c., the small number of 
ringed bases in the pottery of Mohenjo-daro is noticeable. ‘Those few that have been found 
are all carelessly made (PI. LXXX, 29, 31, 32, 34, and 70; Pl. LXXXI, 27 and 31; 
Pl. LXXXVI, 14 and 23). 

A few of the jars, t.¢., those with angular shoulders, were made in two pieces, which were 
fitted together when wet and returned to the wheel for a final trimming-up, It is likely that 
in some cases the neck of the jar was also made separately.? This method of making a jar 
is sometimes hard to detect, for the join or joins were frequently obliterated inside and out 
by the final trimming. ‘These joints, however, are apt to betray themselves if the jars are 
crushed by earth pressure, for the breaks are clean and regular. The making of jars in two 
or more parts has been noted at Kish, at Jemdet Nasr, and at Susa and Musyan. And in 
Sind at the present day certain types of jars are made in three, and even four pieces. Of 
the pottery of Mohenjo-daro, Type E (Pl. LX XX) was made in this way, also Jar 17 of 
Type J (Pl. LXXXD, and the ribbed vessels (Type F, Pl. LX XX). 

As would be expected, most of the jars had slips applied to them which vary from 
a very thin wash barely concealing the natural surface of the pottery to a thick coating coloured 
either red or cream. The thicker slips more or less conceal the natural roughness of the 
clay, and were usually rubbed down smooth after the jar had been removed from the wheel. 
In only one case (Pl. LX XXII, 1) was the natural surface of the jar rubbed down. 

Sometimes a jar was only partially covered with a slip—in every case on its upper portion 
—generally because the lower portion was of rougher workmanship, but occasionally because 
the upper part of the jar was to be decorated. In the two vessels illustrated in Pl. LXXXI, 27 
and 31, the upper portion only is coloured, with a red wash in the first case and a red slip in the 
second. In the jar illustrated in Pl. LXXXI, 22, a fine red slip was used for the upper and 
a rough wash for the lower portion of the jar. In No. 23 in the same plate two slips were used, 
dark red above and light red below. In this last case it is possible that a light red slip was 
first of all applied to the whole of the jar and that this coating was darkened where required by 
means of paint. 

Not a single example has been found at Mohenjo-daro of the base of a jar being coated 
with a polished slip. The pottery of Jemdet Nasr was often so decorated, as, when 
suspended by its lugs, its base could be seen. 

1 Pl. LXXXIN, 13-27. * 13 miles N.WE. of Kieh. 
3 This practice was a common one anciently, It was adopted by the Greeks and by the Chinese. 
4 The grey ware is excluded from these observations, 
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Though the method of scoring a jar to decorate it is common in certain types of vessels, Cord 
decoration done with a cord was, on the whole, rare at Mohenjo-daro, though common in decoration. 


Mesopotamia from 2000 z.c. A cord is wound around a vessel while it is being revolved 
slowly on the wheel, or even while the jar is Stationary. Two vessels found at Mohenjo-daro 
were treated in this way, viz. the large vessel in Pl. LXXXIV, 23 (the cord mark is 
unfortunately omitted in the drawing) and the jar shown in Pl. LXXXVI, 1, where there are 
three cord marks.! In this fine jar, which is not included amongst those arranged in types, 
the rim and neck are painted an unpolished warm-black colour. The lower part of the jar 
from the ribbing downwards is coated with a cream-coloured slip. 

Very rarely do we find examples of glazed pottery. The two sherds pictured in Pl. CLIX, 
1 and 2, of which a full description is given in Chapter XXVIII, are made of a light-grey clay 
coated with a thin glaze and decorated with wavy lines of a purplish-black colour.? 

Incised Ware (Pl. CLVII, 1-7).—We have found very few examples of incised ware 
at Mohenjo-daro, and these are all comparatively small fragments (Pl. CILVII, 1-7). 
The third piece illustrated (DK 895) is a portion of a flat-bottomed dish incised with 
crescentic markings arranged in concentric circles. Another piece is part of a bowl 
with incised markings on its shoulder. From the level at which this piece was 
found, however, I am inclined to think it is of later (Buddhist) date, Another piece 
(VS 2662, Pl. CLVIT, 1) is a large portion of a flat-bottomed pan with a rosetted 
design, which was apparently made with a smooth tool like a piece of bone. This 
design is exceptionally interesting, as it is exactly like the design on the inside of a flat-based 
pan found at Kish (I.G.W. Site) which belongs to the period of Hammurabi (2180 B.c.). 

No. 4 in Pl. CLVII (DK 455) is the base of a pan whose inner surface was decorated 
with overlapping circles. No. 2 (DK 711) and No. 5 (A 406) are fragments of flat-bottomed 
dishes also ornamented with an incised design of circles. No. 7 has similar markings 
to No. 3, but they are not arranged with such regularity. 

Incised pottery appears to have arrived in Mesopotamia after the appearance of painted 
pottery, though it has been generally supposed that owing to its more apparent skeuomorphic 
origin it was the prototype of painted ware. At Mohenjo-daro, as will be noticed from the 
descriptions of the only pieces that have been found, incised decoration was confined to the 
bases of pans, and always inside. Why this kind of decoration should have been reserved to 
such humble vessels it is difficult to say. It could hardly have been intended for ornament, 
as it would have been hidden most of the time. Probably this incised work was not intended 
solely to be decorative, but to serve some more useful purpose ; for example, its roughness 
may have assisted in rubbing or cleaning grain, or even in the cleansing of clothes. 

Pot-Marks.—Very little of the pottery was marked in any way to distinguish the maker 
or owner.* The three pieces illustrated in Pl. XC, 3, 4, and 5, bear a potter’s mark. The 
mark seen in Pl. XC, 7, occurs on the stand illustrated in Pl. LX XXIII, 52 (VS 1026) ; it is 
made up of two characters, both of which occur very frequently on the seals. These characters 
were deeply incised on the lower surface of the &and before baking, and they are either the 
potter’s private mark or a mark made by him for his customer. The rough character, No. 3, 
found on a sherd was also scratched on the jar before it was baked. 


Incised work on 
pans. 


The potter's mark shown in Pl. XC, 4, is on the outside of the broken dish or basin Painted pot- 
(DK 2644) illustrated in Pl. LXXXII, 28. It is painted in black, but is unfortunately mark. 


incomplete. This charaCter must be the potter’s own work, since the colour is baked. 
1 Since this was written a jar has been found decorated with six horizontal cord marks forming a kind of band. 
3 See also Appendix II. 
§ Incised potters’ marks are, however, common at Harappa. 
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Five fragments of jars bear seal impressions (Pl. LX XVIII, 1 and 3 ; Pl. CXV, 558-60), 
in two cases upon the shoulder close to the neck of the jar, and in two close to the base. In 
one case, the position of the impression cannot be determined. All these jars, or fragments 
of jars, belong to the Scored type of pottery illustrated in Pl. LXXX, 1-8. 

Two of the inscriptions are the same (one of them is shown in Pl. LXXVIII, 3), but 
they were not made by the same seal ; for in one there are only the characters, whereas the 
other shows the figure of a bull also. The other three impressions are composed of 
characters only. It is possible that these seal impressions are also potter’s marks ; for they 
were impressed before the jars were baked. That they were not intended to mark temple 
or sacred property seems to be implied by the inscriptions being different in three cases. 

A noticeable feature of the pottery of Mohenjo-daro is the minute size of some of the 
jars. That these are not the work of children is proved by their very careful finish in most 
cases, and also by the fact that many of them were painted with great care. They are also 
wheel-made. Some of these are shown in Pl. LXXXI, 33-40. In some cases these 
beautifully made miniature vases are only 0-5 in. to 0-75 in. high. What they could 
have been used for it is difficult to say ; possibly they held scented oils or unguents.1. They 
recall, though not in shape, the very small and equally well-made jars which were so common 
at Jemdet Nasr and whose use is also uncertain. 

No particular shapes were reserved exclusively for painted ware, though some types, 


not of particular like the handled cups and others of very rough make such as Type B (PI. LXXX), were never 
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painted. Even jar-covers and jar-stands were decorated on occasion, though in most cases 
somewhat roughly. 

A type of pottery especially common is the offering-sStand or censer. Very few whole 
specimens have been found, but the great number of fragments prove that this utensil was in 
very common use. In the majority of cases they were very carefully made and finished. 
Most of them were coated with a fine red slip, some have designs painted upon them in black, 
and one is decorated in polychrome. We do not yet know definitely for what purpose these 
utensils were used,* but they are very similar in shape to the offering-Stands found at Kish,? 
especially those with the longer stems (Pl. LXXIX, 17, 21, 23, etc.). The squat type of 
offering-Stand is rare at Kish, but they occur at Susa‘ and have also been found at Anau.® 
As pointed out by Professor Childe, similar vessels are typical grave-furniture at Lengyel 
in Hungary, and also occur in many contemporary cemeteries and settlements in the Danube 
Valley and Transylvania.® 

It is surprising that the spouted jar was not known at Mohenjo-daro,’ considering its 
great popularity in Babylonia and in Elam throughout a very long period. The neareé& 
approach we have found to this type of jar is the small vessel illustrated in Pl. LX XXIII, 20, 
but apart from its spout this jar in no way resembles the usual forms of spouted ware. If 
we are right in dating the upper levels of Mohenjo-daro to about 2750 3.c. on the evidence 


1 They may have been made for funerary purposes. 

* A small specimen of squat form found at Harappa& had undoubted marks of burning around the edge of the pan 
and had been used possibly as a lamp, The larger vessels from Mohenjo-daro could hardly have been used for this 
purpose. 

3 Mackay, Report on the Excavation of the“ 4” Cemetery at Kish, Field Museum, Chicago, Pt. 1. 

4 Mém. Dél. en Perse, t. xiii, pls. xi and xii. 

5 Pumpelly, Explorations in Turkefan, vol. i, pl. xi, figs. 4 and 6. The long-étemmed offering-étand also occurs 
at Anau, See fig. 5 on the same plate. © Antiquity, March, 1927, p. 120. 

7 Since this was written a jar spout of a similar nature to those known to us in Mesopotamia has been found in 
the DK Area. Mr. Vats found a small spouted vessel in VS Area. Cf. p. 227. 
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of the Indian seals found in Mesopotamia and at Susa, we are perhaps hardly justified in 
expecting the spouted vessel, seeing that it was losing its popularity in Babylonia at about 
this date. On the other hand, it is very popular at the present day both in Sind and in the 
Panjab, and in Mesopotamia. Excavations being carried on at Jhukar, not far from 
Mohenjo-daro, have brought to light many examples of finely painted spouted ware, all of 
which can be dated to the Kushan period. It is possibly from this time, therefore, that the 
modern spouted jar has descended. 

The pottery and fragments of pottery shown in Pl. XCIII, 9, 10, 28, and 31-4 come 
from two sites in southern Baliichigtan.!. The designs are too few to establish any connection 
with Mohenjo-daro ; nor do the forms of the pottery agree. Nos. 28, 32, and 33 are, 
however, very closely allied by the position and form of their lugs with the painted pottery 
found at Musy4an and at Jemdet Nasr. The cup-like spout with a wavy edge (No. 34) is 
almoét exactly duplicated by a similar spout found at Jemdet Nasr, and the spouted jar with 
a handle (No. 31) is also of a type known at that place. ‘These last two objects alone 
afford quite sufficient evidence of a conneétion in early days with Babylonia, as do the 
lugged jars with both Elam and Sumer. Twisted rope-like handles, too, occur at Jemdet 
Nasr, where several fragments were picked up on the surface of the ground. 

Suspensory Yars.—Jars with holes for suspension are rarely found at Mohenjo-daro. 


Baliichistan 
pottery. 


Suspensory 


In the few examples that we have, the rim is pierced with one, two, or more holes to allow of holes. 


their being hung up by cords from a beam to keep their contents from the ants. The small 
pierced lugs which are so common in the wares of Musyan and Jemdet Nasr are never found 


at Mohenjo-daro. 
TYPES OF POTTERY 


Offering-Slands or Censers, Type A (Pl. LX XVIII, 8 and 14; Pl. LXXIX, 1-23). 


Offering-stands were in common use at Mohenjo-daro and vary in size from model 
specimens, only 3 inches or so high,* to imposing specimens over 2 feet high. In appearance 
they are very like the stands from Kish, except that they are seldom decorated, save by a few 
black bands on a red slip ; and they never have incised decorations, as is the case with 
practically all those from Kish. As a general rule, they were very carefully made. A small 
proportion of sand and lime was usually mixed with the clay to prevent the twist or warp to 
which such Jong and peculiarly-shaped vessels are particularly liable on being baked. Owing 
to their shape, offering-stands were also liable to damage by earth pressure, which accounts 
for their seldom being found unbroken. Those unearthed at Mohenjo-daro are praétically 
all badly damaged. 

The popularity of this type of vessel is proved by the number of stems that have been 
found. Owing to their thickness and shape these are practically indestructible, whereas 
the wide open pans and bases are broken up and lost. 

All the offering-stands of Mohenjo-daro were made on the wheel, and like those at Kish 
in two sections, of which the stem and base form one and the pan the other. The joint 
between the two portions is in most cases very carefully concealed. In all probability, when 
the two pieces had been joined together, the utensil was placed on the wheel again for a final 
trimming-up. 

Mo8&t of them are coated with a thick red slip, which was so carefully rubbed down that 
it resembles lacquer. The usual decoration is a few painted horizontal bands, but sometimes the 


1 Found by Major Mockler at Chidizi and Dambakoh, in 1877. The pieces are now in the Indian Museum, 
Caleutta, Catalogue (1883), pt. 11. 
4 PL LXXIX, 6-9. One model stand is only an inch high. 


Popularity of 
offering-stands. 


Method of 
manufacture. 


Slips. 
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The small offering-stands, Pl. LXXIX, 6-8, are probably children’s toys, though they 
are too well finished to have been made by the children themselves. All three are wheel- 
made and coated with a dark-red slip. No. 8 was found 3 feet below the surface of the 
ground in the space between Blocks 40 and 42, in the buildings west of the Great Bath. 

It is uncertain whether No. 9 is really to be regarded as an offering-stand. It has a solid 
stem and base, of which the latter shows the focussed grooving caused by the stand being cut 
from the wheel by accord. The pan is deep and has a small hole in its base that communicates 
with the centre of the stem. The vessel is hard-baked and has been badly twisted in firing. 

The dish-like objets Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 19, and 20 in Pl. LX XIX are all the pans 
of similar gtands. They have been drawn to show the varying forms that occur. No. 14 
comes from Chamber 76, Block 3, and No. 15 from Room ror, Block 8, L. Area. According 
to their levels, both are of Late date. 

At present it is impossible to ascribe the offering-stands found at Mohenjo-daro to any 
particular period. Examples of all three groups are found in the buildings of both the Late 
and Intermediate Periods of Mohenjo-daro. Nos. 2 and 3 of Pl. LX XIX, for instance, were 
found 12 feet below the surface of the ground, whereas No. 5 was only 5 feet below. The 
Stands with moulded stems, however, seem to be of later date than the squat type, as they 
are nearly all found at an average level of 3 feet below the surface. But the depth below the 
surface is a very uncertain criterion in a greatly denuded site like Mohenjo-daro. 


Cannot yet be 
ascribed to any 
particular 
phase. 


In Pl. CXXXI, 43 (C 160), a fragment is shown of what is perhaps the stem of Fretted stems. 


a large offering-stand. It is 0-5 in. thick and from its curvature seems to belong to a round 
piece of pottery about 6-4 inches in diameter. This might perhaps be too thick for the stem 
of an offering-stand and the object, therefore, may once possibly have formed part of a large 
pottery pedestal similar to some that have been found in Babylonia and dated there to the 
pre-Sargonic period. These Babylonian pedestals very closely resemble the present-day 
Indian reed murhas and were evidently copies of Stands that were originally made of reeds. 

The incisions in the Mohenjo-daro fragment, which is made of pottery of a light red 
colour, the clay of which was heavily mixed with sand, were roughly cut with a knife. 

That offering-stands were sometimes made of metal is proved by the broken specimen 
illustrated in Pl. CXLI, 5. This was made in copper and bronze, and is described in 
Chapter XXV. 

Brief History of Offering-Siands.—The squat form of offering-Stand had a very wide 
range in the ancient world. We meet with it in Elam? as early as the First Period of Susa. 
In Sumer it is found represented amongst the pictographs on the archaic clay tablets from 
Jemdet Nasr*® and once in a seal impression on a tablet from the same site* Further north 
it is known at Anau * ; and west, it is common in Crete from neolithic times, but there it takes 
the form of a deep bowl set on a pedestal.5 These squat offering-Stands are very common 
in the second period of Hissarlik (c. 2600-2500 B.c.), and in early European sites, as, for 
instance, at Tordos in Transylvania belonging to the early Danubian Period (c. 3100- 
2600 B.c.), and in the valley of the Alt (c. yooo-2650 8.c.). In the Black Earth region they 
are found from 3100-2550 B.c.* The vessels from these places take more or less diverse 


1 Mém, Dél. en Perse, vol. xiii, pl. xi, fig. 43 pl. xh, fig. i. 

8 Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Texts, vol. vii, p. 17, No. 123; p. 43, No. jo. 

* Jéid., pl. xxxi, No. 11g, It is interesting to note that one of the meanings of this sign given by Langdon is 
« pray” or “ prayer ” 

« Pumpelly, Explorations in Turkefan, vol. i, pl. xi, fig. 6, and possibly fig. 4. 

§ Evans, Poface of Minos, vol. i, p. §8, fig. 173 p. 59, fig. 19. Possibly these were used only as food vessels. 

© Peake and Fleure, Priefs and Xings, pp. 147, 158, 163, etc. 
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shapes and do not always resemble the Indian forms. They usually have very deep bowls. 
There is, however, identity in shape between certain of the Stands from Kish and 
Mohenjo-daro, as will be seen on comparing PI. XI, 5, from Kish! with Pl. LX XIX, 3, of this 
work. With the possible exception of those found at Kish and Mohenjo-daro it seems likely that, 
as their deep bowls indicate, the squat form of stand was only used for household purposes, 
whereas the tall stands, as J shall indicate, probably had their sacred as well as profane uses. 

Tall stands with plain and moulded stems are known from Elam, Sumer, Crete, and Egypt. 
In Sumer, examples were found in every grave of the “A” Cemetery at Kish* ; and when 
two people were buried together in that cemetery, as for instance, mother and child, two 
offering-Stands were buried with them, the child’s often being of small size. These examples 
from Kish date from c. 3000 B.c., but we have also a later example of an offering-stand on 
a fragment of the great stela of Ur-Nammu from Ur, which is dated to ¢, 2278-2170 B.c.8 
That offering-Sands of this type were used at Susa is proved by the finding of one on a 
fragment of a bas-relief at Susa, a photograph of which taken from M. Babelon’s book is 
shown in Pl. CLIX, 5.4 In Crete, however, these stands do not appear until the 
M.M. I Period, when they frequently occur and are ornamented with designs in poly- 
chrome.® Evans calls them fruit-Stands. In Egypt they were common in the eighteenth 
dynasty,® though it is probable that they were in use long before that time. 

Uses of the Tall Offering-Slands.—That the tall offering-stands were used for ritual 
purposes in Mesopotamia seems to be established by the care with which one of them was 
placed in every grave at Kish. And that they were also ceremonial vessels at Ur is certain 
from the bas-relief which shows Ur-Nammu making offerings to the deities Nannar and 
Nin Gal. In front of each of the deities there is a high offering-stand with a plant apparently 
growing or standing in it, which is being watered (?) by the king. Of earlier date is a calcite 
lunar disc, also from Ur, with a relief showing the daughter of Sargon of Akkad doing sacrifice. 
The scene is much mutilated, but there appears to be an offering-stand in front of her into 
which she is pouring something.’ 

There is a clearer scene, again from Ur, on a limestone plaque of about the same date 
(c. 2700 8.¢.), which shows a priest pouring libations into one of these Qands before a seated 
figure of the god Nannar. In the register below, a priest is performing the same rite before 
the door of a shrine.® 

From the fragment of a bas-relief found at Susa and referred to above, it seems that these 
tall Stands were sometimes carried in the hand, possibly in processions. That the stand 
carried by the man of negrito type in this bas-relief is of the same type as some of those found 
at Mohenjo-daro is shown by its having a similar ball moulding at the top of the ftand.* I do 
not know if stands of this form were used for ceremonial purposes in Crete—possibly not, 
as Sir Arthur Evans calls them fruit-Stands—but they certainly were in Egypt, especially 
to hold offerings to the dead. 

We may reasonably take the view that these larger Stands, as well as the smaller, from 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa were as likely to have been used for ritual purposes as for 
ordinary use. 


1 Mackay, Report om the Excavation of the “ 4" Cemetery at Kish, pt. 1. 


3 1éid., pl. xi and xu. 8 Antiquaries’ Fournal, vol. v, pl, xiviii. 
* Habelon, Manual of Oriental Antigusties, p. 323, fig. 247. 5 Evans, Palace of Minos, vol, i, p, 184, fig. 133. 
® For an example see facient Egypt, 1917, pt. i, p. 12. 7 Antiquaries’ Fournal, vol. vi, pl. liv. 


B Jdrd., pl. iit, fig. a. 
* Cf with Pl. LXXIX, 21 and 23, of this work. It is not impossible that the figure carrying this ¢tand is 
intended to represent a member of the Indus Valley population. 
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Offering-Stands (Pl. LXXIX, 1~23) 


No. 1 (HR 466). Well made offering-stand. The thin stem has a fluted top. Small 
undecorated pan. Coated with a pinkish slip. Light red porous paste. Jevel, 2 ft. 6 in. 
below surface. Room 13, House III, Block 2, Seétion A, HR Area. 

No. 2 (HR 478). Offering-stand of squat type. Well made. Marginal portion 
of inside of pan ornamented with a looped design in black on a pink slip. Light red shp 
used in centre of pan. Light red paste rather porous and dirty. Level, 2 ft. 61n. below 
surface. Room 13, House III, Block 2, Section A, HR Area. 

No. 3 (VS 547). Offering-stand of squat type. Pan ornamented with broad, red, 
circular lines. Base similarly ornamented. Rather roughly made. Level, 12 feet below 
surface. Court of Structure XXVII, VS Area. 

No. 4 (SD 229). Small offering-stand in nearly perfect condition. Well made. 
Coated with a pinkish slip. Also illugtrated in Pl. LXXVIII, 8. Level, 10 feet below 
surface. Great Bath Seétion. 

No. 5 (VS 1108). Offering-stand of squat type. Pan ornamented with thick, red 
concentric circles. Base also ornamented with broad red bands. Rather roughly made. 
Coated with a cream slip. J.evel, 5 feet below surface. S.W. corner of House XXVI, 
Block 4, VS Area. 

No. 6 (HR 576). Very small Stand. Coated with a dark-red wash. Well made. 
Level, 2 ft. 6 in. below surface. Room 13, House III, Block 2, Se€tion A, HR Area. 

No. 7 (VS 442). Very small stand which like No. 6 may have been a child’s 
toy. Washed over with a dark-red slip, Level, 4 ft. 5 in. below surface. Room 4, House 
XXI, VS Area, 

No, 8 (SD 2101). Coated with a dark-red slip. Carefully made. Level, 3 feet below 
surface. Great Bath Seétion. 

No. 9 (C 3046). Small stand with solid stem and base. Latter has string grooves. 
Pan deep, with small hole in centre, which communicates with a small hole in centre of base. 
Has twisted slightly in firing. Level, 3 feet below surface. Chamber S.E. of No. 4, 
Block 8, Settion C, DK Area. 

No. 10 (VS 366). Stand of squat type with broad hollow base. Pan very shallow, 
ornamented inside with very roughly painted concentric red circles. Base also roughly 
ornamented with red lines, Level, 3 feet below surface. House XXXI, Block 6, VS Area. 

No. 11 (HR 1153). Fragment of pan of offering-stand. Heavily coated inside and 
out with a thick red polished slip. Level, 2 ft. 6 in. below surface. House V, Section B, 
HR Area, 

No. 12 (HR 596). Pan of offering-Stand, Coated with a red wash inside and out. 
Fairly well finished. Level, 3 ft. 6 in. below surface. Court 18, House I, Block 1, 
Seétion A, HR Area. 

No. 13 (HR 976). Pan of offering-stand. Inside coated with dark-red slip. Outside 
left plain and of rather rough workmanship. Level, 4 feet below surface. House I, Block 1, 
SeCtion A, HR Area. 

No. 14 (L 944). Pan and part of neck of offering-Stand. Inside of pan coated with 
cream slip which has three concentric circles painted upon it in red. Each band or circle 
about 095 in. wide. Outside of pan not decorated ; but top of stem ornamented with 
thick band of red. Just below surface of ground. Room 76, Block 3, Section D, L Area. 


Description of 
offering- 
stands. 


Use not 
understood. 
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No. 1 (L. 1192). Portion of pan of offering-stand. Coated with a bright red-slip 
inside and out, carefully polished. Very porous light-red ware. Level, 4 feet below surface. 
Space 112, Block 7, Section A, L Area, 

No. 16 (B 341). Portion of stem of offering-stand. Coated with a red slip and 
ornamented with black lines. Light-red ware containing a great deal of grit. Exceptionally 
well finished. This stand when whole must have been a fine specimen. Level, 10 feet 
below surface. Chamber 2, Block 3, Se€tion B, DK Area. 

No. 17 (VS 3034). Pan missing. Well made. Coated with cream slip. Stem very 
much grooved inside. Level, 6 feet below surface. $.W. corner of House XXVI, 
VS Area. 

No. 18 (VS 7915). Pan of offering-{tand, Inside coated with a pinkish slip ; outside 
has a polished red slip. Level, 2 feet below surface. Western side of court of Struéture 
XXVIII, VS Area. 

No. 19 (HR 980). Pan of offering-stand. Inside coated with a pinkish slip. 
Decorated outside with a fluted pattern painted in red, white, and black on a cream slip. 
Owing to weathering, the pattern is unfortunately not clear enough to be traced. Soft, light- 
red paste copiously mixed with lime. Level, 4 feet below surface. Room 14, House I, 
Block 1, Se€tion A, HR Area. 

No, 20 (D 622). Pan of offering-stand. Coated inside and out with a dark-red slip, 
and ornamented with thin, black, concentric circles on the inside and thicker black lines outside. 
There is an inward projecting ridge about half-way down. Light-red paste containing grit 
and lime. Level, 3 feet below surface. Trench D (west). 

No. 21 (VS 478). Fragment of stem and base of offering-stand. Coated with a very 
smooth, dark-red slip. Light-red paéte containing sand and lime. Level, 12 feet below 
surface. Western side of court of Structure XXVII, VS Area. 

No. 22 (DK 1863). Portion of stem of large offering-Stand with moulded base. Very 
carefully made. Very porous, light-red ware containing a quantity of grit. Level, 6 feet 
below surface. Chamber 7, Block 12, Section C, DK Area. 

No. 23 (VS 711). Neck and stem of offering-stand. Smoothly coated with a light-red 
slip. Thin for its size and very well made. Light-red paste mixed with a quantity of lime, 
but no sand. Level, 9 feet below surface. N.W. corner of House XXVII, VS Area. 


Scored Pottery, Type B (P), LXXVIII, 1 and g ; Pl. LXXX, 1-8) 


This type of pottery is more frequently found than any other. It always has a more 
or less pointed base, which with one or two exceptions is very badly made. The upper part 
of these jars is greatly superior in finish to the lower portion. They are all made of well- 
kneaded clay, sometimes containing a httle hme, but rarely any sand. Most of them are 
washed over with a cream-coloured slip.1. They have been given the name “‘ scored pottery ” 
because the middle portion was deeply scored with a spiral line when still on the wheel. 
The spirals vary in number from three to five. Moét of these jars were deeply grooved inside 
by the fingers while on the wheel. 

The use of these vessels is difficult to understand. Their badly formed, almost pointed 
bases preclude their standing on hard ground, and the rough and cheap nature of the ware 


1 This may not have been intended for 4 slip, but have been 2 clayey water used to finish off the jer. 
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makes it unlikely that special jar Stands were provided for them. They recall the jars 
especially made in modern Egypt for water-wheels, to which they are tied at the neck and base. 

This type of pottery seems equally common in the Late and Intermediate Periods of 
Mohenjo-daro. 


Beakers, Type C (PI. LX XVII, 13; Pl. LX XX, 9-27) 


This, again, is a common type of jar which varies slightly in form, but in all cases has 
a flat base showing the impress of the string by which the jar was separated from the wheel. 
Most of them are well made, considering that they were turned out by the hundreds. Though 
they are thin for their size, the inner surface frequently shows deep finger-grooving. The 
paste of which these beakers were made is light red in colour and well-kneaded, sometimes 
with the addition of lime. Very few are covered with a slip or wash, and when present it is 
perfunctorily applied. These vessels, whose flat bases make them very strong, were probably 
used as drinking cups. They are found in both Intermediate and Late levels, but more 
commonly in the former. The beaded bases of Nos. 23 and 24 are unusual. 


Fars with PedeSlal Bases, Type D (Pl. LXXVIII, 18; Pl. LXXX, 28-34) 


This type of jar is also fairly common. A number of them have ring bases, but more 
usually the broad and substantial base is moulded. In nine examples out of ten, jars of this 
type are coated with a red slip. Some are made of ordinary clay, but the great majority are 
made of a well-levigated paste which burns a dark-pink colour. No difference can be detected 
between the specimens found at Intermediate level and those in the upper Late level. ‘They 
are too well made to have been used for cooking, and by reason of their broad shape they 
would be inconvenient to lift to the mouth for drinking. Possibly they were used for holding 
semi-solids. 

No. 28 (SD 1049). Wide flat base showing string grooving. Coated with fine, red 
slip which had once been polished. Thin for size. Clay of a light-red colour and of a finer 
quality than was used for the ordinary pottery. Level, 5 feet below surface of ground. 

No. 29 (L git). Except for underside of base, is entirely coated with a polished red 
slip. Base very finely moulded. Found in Court 69, Block 3, Seétion D, L Area. Late 
Period. 

No. 30 (IL 849). Made of clay that has been heavily mixed with sand. Coated with a red 
slip that does not appear to have been polished, Base is flat, and not ring-shaped, as is usual 
with these vessels. From the region marked 70, Block 3, Section D, L Area. Late Period. 

No. 31 (SD 354). Well-made jar with ring base. Inside smoothly finished, but outside 
especially so, being coated with a red slip that has been polished horizontally. Made of 
a yellow paste of a porous nature that had been mixed with a little sand. Level, 5 feet below 
surface, 

No. 32 (DK 3108). Ring base. Outside surface smoothly coated with a red slip 
polished horizontally. Level, 3 feet below surface. Chamber 15, House IV, Block 2, 
Seétion B, DK Area. 

No. 33 (VS 2917). Flat base scored with concentric circles. Thin, pink-coloured 
paste of a very fine texture. Formerly coated with a red slip, which has now practically 
disappeared. Level, 5 feet below surface. Room 52, House XII, Block 2, VS Area. 


Well-known 
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No. 34 (HR 5668). Ring base. Jar entirely covered with polished red slip including 
inside of rim. Found in Space No. 92, east of House XXXIX, Block 5, SeGtion B, HR 
Area. Level, 5 feet below the surface. 


Ledge-necked Fars, Type E (Pl. LXXX, 35-7) 


This type is uncommon at Mohenjo-daro. It has been so named on account of 
its differing in the shape and height of its neck from all the rest of the pottery found at the 
site. Each jar seems to have been made in two pieces which were joined together where the 
neck touches the shoulder. These vessels are generally the natural colour of the pottery, 
but they are sometimes coated with a cream slip. In every example of the type not only the 
base, but also the lower portion of the sides of the jar had been pared down and trimmed 
with a knife! From the levels at which these jars are usually found, they appear to belong 
to both the Intermediate and Late Periods. ‘They are somewhat similar in shape to a certain 
type of pottery found at Kish, except that the base is flat instead of ring-shaped. 

No. 35 (HR 5821). Noslip. Lower surface uneven and dragged. Found in an old 
dump in HR Area. 

No. 36 (HR 2842). Clay heavily mixed with sand and lime. The lower outer surface 
of this jar would seem to have been trimmed with some instrument while on the wheel. Base 
shows string grooves. ‘Traces of a cream slip. Found in the main street of HR Area at 
a depth of 4 feet below the surface. 

No. 37 (HR 5722). Roughly coated with a cream slip. Lower surface of jar including 
base has been roughly trimmed. Found in Room 61, House XXXI, Block 5, Section B, 
HR Area, at a level of 7 feet below surface. 


Ribbed Pottery, Type F (P\. LX XVIII, 4; Pl. LXXX, 38-42 ; Pl. LXXXVI, 1) 


Ribbed pottery is far from common; only a very few examples have been found 
up to the present. This type is characterized by the presence of a raised rib round the 
shoulder of the jar, and is also peculiar on account of the rounded base, a feature that is rarely 
seen at Mohenjo-daro. Owing to the rarity of this type of jar, each specimen that has been 
found is separately described :— 


No. 38 (HR 2426). Very thin, red ware with a slight admixture of lime. 
Very carefully polished, bright-red slip, which extends from rim down to level of ribbing. 
The remainder of the jar is coated with a pink slip. A similar type of jar is shown 
in Pl. LXXXVI, 1. Level, 10 feet below surface of ground. Room 126, House X, Section 
B, HR Area. 

No. 39 (C 3086). Rounded Base which has been roughly pared with a knife. Rib 
or beading at junétion of shoulder and body. Rim and beading painted dark red. Neck 
and shoulder painted light red. Ware salmon-colour, with a slight admixture of lime. 
Level, 3 feet below surface. 

No. 40 (VS 191). This is a very thin, beautifully made little vessel with a flat base 
showing string grooving. The rim and neck are coated with an exceptionally well-finished 


1 A similar trimming with a knife is also a feature of some of the Cretan pottery ranging in date from E.M. II to 


MLM. I. Evans, Paface of Minos, vol. i, pp. 74-5. 
2 Mackay, Report on the Excavation of the “ 4” Cemetery at Kish, pt. i, pl xiii, type C. 
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red slip down to the level of the beading. The slip also extends down inside the 
neck, a refinement not often seen. Level 3 ft. 6 in. below surface. 

No. 41 (VS 3174). Very thin ware, beautifully finished inside and out. No slip. 
Level, 6 feet below surface. Room 66, House XXVII, VS Area. 

No. 42 (DK 1220). Rounded base roughly pared with a knife. Surface of upper 
portion very dragged and striated. Coated with a cream slip. Level, 7 feet below surtace. 
Chamber 8, Block 2, Section C, DK Area. 

Nos. 39 and 42, whose bases were trimmed with a knife, show that round-based vessels 
were not finished bottom upwards on the wheel. Doubtless the base was turned on the 
wheel as far as was possible with the jar in an upright position, and when it was detached 
from the column of clay, the remains of the latter that were left on the jar were pared away 
with a knife. This procedure seems to have been more convenient than reversing the jar 
on the wheel to smooth the base. 


Vase-like Fars, Type G (Pl. LX XVII, 13; Pl. LXXX, 43-70) 


Jars of this type are found very frequently. The base is always flat, showing the score 
marks of the string used to separate the jar from the wheel, except in No. 70, which has 
that rare feature at Mohenjo-daro, a ring base. The design painted on this jar is reproduced 
in Pl, XCI, 13. 

Occasionally the jars of this type are decorated with a scored line (Nos. 59-62). ‘Their 
finish varies considerably. In some the surface is left plain ; in others it is thinly covered 
with a wash ; while some are heavily coated with a slip. All these jars are of light-red ware 
with a fairly well-finished outer surface, but sometimes very rough inside. 


Small Beakers, Type H (P|. LXXXI, 1-10) 


This type also occurs plentifully on the site, usually in the upper levels. Some are so 
small that they look more like toys than jars intended for actual use. They are nearly always 
very roughly made, and rarely have a slip or even a wash. 


Tall Vases, Type I (Pl. LXXXI, 11 and 12) 


These jars, which are thick for their size, are somewhat rare. Both inner and outer 
surfaces are smooth, but the flat base is marked by the scoring of the string. No. 11 
(DK 1887) has no slip, but a thick dark-red coating makes No. 12 (DK 1764) a very handsome 
vessel. Their beaded bases are also seldom seen in the pottery of Mohenjo-daro. No. 11 
was found § feet below the surface in Chamber 4, Block 15, Section C, DK Area, and 
No. 12 6 feet below ground in the Jane between Blocks 3 and 4, Section B, DK Area. 
Both vessels were cut from the wheel with a cord, 


Narrow-mouthed Ware, Types F and Fa (Pl. LXXXI, 13-17) 


These two types are far from common, and the few specimens found vary considerably 
in shape. No. 13 is a well-made, thick-rimmed jar, coated with a fine, red slip. Level, 6 feet 
below surface. Street between Blocks 2 and 3, Section A, DK Area. 


Knife trimmed. 


Usual type. 


Scoring. 


Common type. 


Not frequent. 


Vary in shape. 


Rare type. 
Description. 


Usual type. 


Description. 
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Nos. 14 and 15 (VS 36424 and 4) have small, flat bases showing string grooves. They 
also are heavily coated with a light-red slip, which is smoothly laid on, but shows no polish 
marks. Both these jars are light for their size. They are included in the large group of 
pottery (PI. LXXXVI, 3-17) which was found in Room 37, House J, VS Area, at a level of 
6 feet below the surface. 

Type Fa.—No. 16 (HR 1093), which is of substantial make and covered with a red slip, 
has a wide flat base showing string grooves. The internal diameter of its neck is exceptionally 
small, only o-2 in. Level, 3 feet below surface. Outside N.W. corner of House I, 
Block 1, Section A, HR Area, 

No. 17 (HR 465) has an exceptionally wide flat base marked with string grooves. It is 
coated with a pinkish slip, upon which animals, etc., were painted in a purplish-black colour. 
Unfortunately, the design is so weathered that it has proved impossible to copy or to 
photograph it. Level, 2 ft. 6 in. below surface. Room 13, House II, Block 2, Section A, 
HR Area. 

It is difficult to say for what purpose this type of ware was used. Scented oils might well 
be kept in such vessels, as their narrow mouths would permit of their being easily sealed. 
Again, they would be eminently useful for fine powders, which could be poured out when 
required. 


Narrow-Stemmed Fars, Type K (P]. LXXXI, 18-20) 


This type of pottery is rarely found. In some respects it resembles Type B, but the 
jars are better made and the narrow foot is quite stem-like. 

No. 18 (SD 2483) is coated with a dark-red wash. The ware of which it is made contains 
a rather large proportion of lime. No attempt was made to polish its exterior, which 
is, however, well finished. Found lying at a depth of 3 feet below surface, on a rough 
pavement in Block 4 (No. 4), south of the Bath building. 

The narrow base of No. 19 (SD 590) shows string marks. This jar, which is smoothly 
coated with a fine, red slip, is well made and finished. Level, 8 feet below surface. 

No. 20 (LL 891) is rather roughly made and its narrow base is slightly concave. It is 
coated with a dark-red slip, upon which black bands have been painted. Level, 5 feet below 
surface. From Court 69, Block 3, L Area. Late Period. 


Wide-shouldered Fars, Type L (Pl. LX XVII, 10 and 18 ; Pl, LXXXYI, 21-6) 


This type of jar, which has been so named because the breadth at the shoulder exceeds 
the height, is frequently found at Mohenjo-daro. The depths at which these jars lie vary 
from 1 ft. 8 in. to 10 feet, and they belong to both the Intermediate and Late Periods. 

A peculiarity of this type of ware is the careful finish of the upper part of the jar as 
compared with the rough striated appearance of the lower portions. The upper portions 
of Nos. 21, 22, and 23 are coated with a fine, red slip, the remainder being merely covered 
with a rough, red wash. The red slip extends a little below the shoulder of the jar, where 
it ends off with a rough and irregular edge. Every specimen of this type of jar shows string 
marks on its base. 

No. 26@ (VS 27) differs in form from the rest of the type. With the exception of its 
elongated base, it is entirely coated with a red wash. 
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Narrow-based Bowls, Type M (P1. LXXXI, 27-31) 


These bowls are but rarely found. 

No. 27 (VS 720 gg) is a well-made piece, which was first coated with a light-red slip. 
The upper portion was then painted dark red, and upon it lines of a still darker red were 
added. Level, 9-13 feet below surface. Chamber 1, House XXXI, Block 6, VS Area. 

Nos. 28 and 29 (VS 4414 and 4) are two bowls that were found together, Each has 
a Stem-like base recalling those of Type K. They were washed over with red paint which 
has become very powdery. Level, 4 ft. 6 in. below surface. Room 4, House XXI, Block 4, 
VS Area. 

No. 30 (SD 16402) has a flat, beaded base. Its upper portion is well finished, but the 
lower portion was left somewhat rough. It is coated with a cream-coloured slip. Level, 
2 feet below surface. Found with No. 5, Pl. LXXXI. 

No. 31 (DK 138) was made by hand and is very rough and thick. Its upper portion 
was once coated with a rough, red slip, most of which has now disappeared. Level, 1 ft. 6 in. 
below the surface. Street between Blocks 2 and 3, Section C, DK Area. 


Type N (PI. LXXXI, 32) 


Of this type, for which it is difficult to find a name, only one example has been found up 
to date. Its roughly finished lower portion is curiously shaped, the sides being markedly 
concave from below the level of the wideét part. The small, flat base shows the grooves 
formed by cutting the jar from the wheel. The rounded upper portion of this jar is 
coated with a very smooth red slip of an unusually dark tint. Level, 5 ft. 6 in. below the 
surface. It would seem that the lower part of this vessel was intended to fit into something. 


Trench D (west) DK Area. 


Small Painted Ware, Group O (Pl. LXXXI, 33-40) 


This kind of ware, which is remarkable both for its small size and very careful finish, was 
probably made to contain scented fats or the like ; the wide mouths of these little jars would 
allow of a substance of this nature being easily extracted. There 1s a certain amount of 
variation in form, but the jars are all coated with a smooth red slip, on which fine black lines 
are carefully painted. Usually, only the upper portion of the jar is thus decorated. No. 36 
(VS 1938) is exceptional in being covered with a cream-coloured slip and decorated with 
deeply scored lines. This type of ware is as common in the Intermediate as in the Late Period. 

No. 33 CHR 2287) was found in Room 127, House X, Seétion B, HR Area at a depth 
of 12 ft. 8 in. below the surface. 

No. 34 (VS 2475) comes from House XXIII, Block 4, of the VS Area, where it was 
found 3 ft. 6 in. below the surface. 

No. 35 (VS 920) was recovered from the N.E. corner of Structure XXVII, 
VS Area, where it was lying at a depth of 4 feet below the surface. 

No. 36 (VS 1938) came from 6 feet below the surface, from the S.E. corner of 
House XXXV, VS Area. 

No. 37 (HR 1409) was unearthed from the space between Houses III and VI, Block 2, 
Seétion A, HR Area, at a depth of 7 ft. 6 in. below the surface. 

No. 38 (VS 2991), from 4 feet below the surface, south of House XXX, VS Area. 

No. 39 (VS 720 y) was found in a cesspit at the southern end of Lane 5, close to House 
XKVII, VS Area. 


Description. 


Rare type. 


Description. 


Thick bases. 
Common in 
Late Period. 


Bowls net 
plentiful. 


Unusual type. 


Well-known 
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Heavy-based Ware, Type P (Pl. XXVIII, 19; Pl. LXXXI, 41-5) 


These jars are very similar to those of Type K in some respects. But in the latter type 
the base is narrower. This ware is fairly common—in the Late Period more so than in the 
Intermediate Period. The characteristic thick and lumpy bases are as a rule very roughly 
shaped. Another striking feature is the deep finger-grooving on the outside as well as the 
inside of the jar. It seems probable that these jars were turned out in large quantities and 
that but little attention was paid to their finish. They are mostly coated with a thick, cream 
slip. The best-finished jar is No. 43, but even this has a somewhat undulating surface. 
Jars of this type were cut from the wheel with a String. Nos. 41, 42, and 45 (L 829, 847, 
g27) all come from Region 70, Block 3, Seétion D, of IL Area, from Late levels. No. 43 
(SD 448), which is also illustrated in Pl, LX XVIII, 19, was found in Block 5 of the Southern 
Buildings Seétion at a depth of 4 feet below the surface. No. 44 (HR 5872) was recovered 
from the lane between Houses LIT and I.VI, Blocks 7 and 8, Seétion B, HR Area, at a level 


of 6 feet below the surface. 


Bowls, Type Q (Pl. LXXXI, 46-9) 


Plain bowls like these are far from plentiful at Mohenjo-daro. From the levels at which 
they were found, they seem to be confined to the Late Period. Asa rule they are well finished, 
the hard-baked, light-red ware being made of a paste which was sometimes mixed with lime, 
but not with sand. The outer surface is usually smooth, but slightly undulating, and the 
inner surface heavily grooved by the potter’s fingers. These vessels are always thickly 
covered with a cream slip. 

Nos. 46 (L 1128), 47 (I. 1018), and 49 (L 865) were all found in Region 70, Block 3 
of the L Area, at levels ranging from 1 foot to 3 feet below surface. The last-named 
bowl was hand-made. 

No. 48 (VS 2705), also of hand work, comes from House IX, Block 2, VS Area, where 
it was found at a depth of 7 feet below the surface. 


Goblets, Type R (Pl. LXXXI, 50-2) 


This type of pottery, which has a characteristic tall, solid base, is somewhat rare. In 
size and certain other respects it resembles Type K, but the base is markedly different. It 
also has features in common with the much larger jars of Type S. These goblets are usually 
coated with a smooth, cream-coloured slip and the inner surface shows marked finger-grooving. 
They are found in both Late and Intermediate levels. 

No. 50 (HR 1874) was found in House II, Block 2, Section A, HR Area, at a depth of 
6 feet below the surface, and Nos. s1 and 52 (C 3008, 4 and 4) were found together in 
the chamber immediately west of Room 4, Block 2, Section C, DK Area, at a level of 4 feet 
below the surface. 


Jars with Flared Mouths, Type § (P]. LKXVII, 11; Pl. LXXXI, 53-60) 


This is a very common type of jar which is found in levels of both the Intermediate 
and Late Periods. In every case the flat substantial base is scored by a string. As a rule 
these jars are somewhat thick in make, with the inner surface very heavily grooved by the 
potter’s fingers. The smooth outer face is coated with either a wash or a slip of white or 
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cream colour. No. 53 differs from the rest of the type in having a slightly beaded base. The 
flared mouth and graceful appearance make this a particularly attractive jar. 

No. 53 (VS 2716). Small, flat base showing String grooving. Slight beading around 
base. Heavily marked inside with potter’s fingers. Outside smooth and coated with a cream 
slip. Level, 7 ft. 6 in. below surface. Room 105, House XVI, Block 2, VS Area. 

No. 54 (VS 1674). No slip. Lower part of jar bears traces of dragging, upper portion 
smooth and even. Pronounced finger-grooves inside. Level, 3 feet below surface. North 
of House XXV, Block 4, VS Area. 

No. 55 (VS 2672). Outside surface very smooth and washed over with a cream- 
coloured slip. Made of a red paste plentifully mixed with sand. Level, 7 ft. 6 in. Room 44, 
House XXV, Block 3, VS Area. 

No. 56 (HR 5704). Smooth outer surface covered with a cream-coloured slip. 
Heavily grooved inside. Lower part of vessel is unusually thick. Level, 3 feet below 
surface. Room 13, House LVII, Block 8, Se€&tion B, HR Area. 

Nos. 58 and 59 (VS 3648) were found together with another jar of the same description 
in Room 37, House VI, Block 1 of the VS Area, at a depth of 6 feet below the surface. 
Both the examples illustrated are coated with a thin, cream wash. 

No. §7 (HR 4861) more nearly approaches a cylindrical form, and is coated witha thick, 
cream slip. Level, 4 feet below surface. Room 21, House VII, Block 2, Section B, 
HiR Area. 

No. 60 (VS 3652) is a debased form of this type of vessel, which has lost its graceful 
curves, but attained a more useful base. It was recovered from Room 37, House VI, Block 1 
of the VS Area, from a depth of 6 feet below the surface. 


Miscellaneous Shapes, Group T (Pl. LXXXII, 1-12) 


Owing to the difficulty of assigning them to any particular types, a varied assortment 
of large jars is here grouped together. 

No. 1 (DK 1242) is of light-red ware with a heavy admixture of lime. The surface 
of the jar has been rubbed smooth, but has no wash or slip. Level, 6 ft. 9 in. below surface. 
Chamber 8, Block 2, Se€tion C, DK Area. 

No. 2 (VS 21114) has very fine sand mixed with the clay. Its surface is coated with 
acream wash. Level, 3 feet below surface. House XXVI, Block 4, VS Area. 

No. 3. The surface of this jar is coated with a cream slip. The level at which it was 
found is not known. 

No. 4 (VS 31) is covered with a thick slip of a slightly pinkish tint. Level, 4 feet 
below surface. 

No. 5 (SD 16404). The upper part of this jar is well finished, but its base was trimmed 
with a knife, of which the marks are clearly seen.1__ It is grooved on the inside, and the outside 
is covered with a cream-coloured slip. This jar was found together with the bowl illustrated 
in Pl. LXXXI, jo, at a level of 2 feet below the surface. 

No. 6 (HR 5161) is coated with a cream slip. It was formerly decorated with lines 
of a purple-coloured paint, which has almost entirely scaled off. Level, 6 feet below surface. 

No. 7 (VS 303). The lower part of this jar, which is of an attractive shape and decorated 
with a line scored round the widest part, has been pared with a knife ; indeed, the base was 
attually shaped in this manner, The upper portion of the jar is well finished and coated 


1 This is also seen in much of the pottery of Jemdet Nasr. 


Description. 


Description. 
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with a rough, red wash, A little sand and lime were mixed with the clay of which the jar was 
made. Level, 9 feet below surface. Western side of courtyard of House XXVII, Block 6, 
VS Area. 

No. 8 (DK 1223) is a striking-looking, wide-mouthed vessel, ornamented with red lines 
upon a cream-coloured slip. Found in Chamber 8, Block 2, Section C, DK Area, at a level 
of 6 ft. gin. below surface. 

No. 9 (DK 2782). The upper portion of this vessel is better finished off than the lower 
portion, while the inner surface is exceptionally smooth, It is decorated with a design painted 
in black on a pink slip (cf. Pl. XCII, 6). Level, 5 feet below surface. Room 4, Block 2, 
Section B, DK Area. 

No. 10 (VS 3647) is one of the group illustrated in Pl. LEXXVI, 16. It is coated with 
a dark-red slip which has nearly disappeared through weathering. Level, 6 feet below 
surface. House VII, Block 1, Seétion A, VS Area. 

No. 11 (VS 95) is a very curious vessel, but ugly in shape with a very wide, flat base. 
Both its inner and outer surfaces are very much grooved. It is coated with a cream slip. 
Level, 3 feet below surface. 

No. 12 (VS 15714). This jar is most unusual. It is a large vessel, whose inner surface 
is heavily finger-grooved and outer surface very rough. The curiously abrupt slope away 
of the base should be noted (cf. No. 32 in Pl. LXXXI). It is coated with a cream slip. 
Level, 8 feet below surface. Courtyard of House X XVII, Block 6, VS Area. 


Dishes, Type U (Pl. LX XXII, 13 and 18) 


Curiously enough, not many dishes have been found at Mohenjo-daro, for what reason 
it is difficult to say. Indeed, it is uncertain whether vessels such as Nos. 13 and 14 were 
dishes or jar-covers ; they could be used equally well for either purpose. All the dishes 
found are roughly made and very rarely covered with a slip or wash. They are never painted. 
The same shapes are known in both the Intermediate and Late levels. 


Basins, Type V (Pl, LXXXIIL, 19-30) 


The bowls found vary considerably in shape, as our illustrations show. In No. 19 
(SD 246) we have the simplest form with almost straight sides, and those which follow become 
gradually more complicated in shape. The simpler, rougher types are generally devoid of 
a slip or wash, but the better finished examples nearly always have a coating of some kind. 
It is very rare indeed to find a painted bow], but No. 24, though roughly made, has a design 
painted in violet-brown on the natural surface of the pottery (PI. XCI, 24), It seems probable 
that these vessels were used for food. 

No. 19 (SD 246). Very roughly made, well baked but twidted in firing. Base rough 
and looks as if it had been torn off the wheel. Adhering strongly to the inside is a substance 
resembling red ochre. Level, 3 ft. 6 in. below surface. Great Bath Section. 

No. 20 (L 878). Simple form with flat base showing fring grooves. Well made and 
coated with a cream slip. Exceptional in the carefulness of its make. Found in Chamber 79, 
Block 3, Se&tion D, L Area. Late Period, 

No. 21 (L 874) should have been included amongst the jar-lids. From the roughness 
of its make this obje& appears to be hand-made, Court 69, Block 3, Seétion D, L Area. 
Late Period. 
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No. 22 (L 91). Thin for size and well made. Coated with an unpolished light-red 
slip. Space 121, Block 7, Section A, L Area. Late Period. 

No. 23 (HR 2442). Well-made basin roughly painted in red and black, the colours 
being scrabbled together. Found at a level of 10 ft. 4 in. in House X, Se¢tion B, HR Area. 

No. 24 (HR 1298). Well-made vessel coated with a smooth, cream-coloured slip. Base 
marked with string grooves. Level, 7 feet below surface. House II, Block 2, Section A, 
HR Area. 

No. 25 (VS 1934). Well made and coated with a thin, cream wash. House XX, 
Block 2, VS Area, from a depth of 18 inches below the surface. 

No. 26 (HR 741). Flat base showing string grooves. Fluted rim, which on the inside 
is ornamented with two lines set close together, painted in purplish black on a cream-coloured 
slip. Level, 3 ft. below surface. Seétion A, HR Area. 

No. 27 (VS 404). Of rather coarse make. Inside and upper part of outside coated with 
a cream slip. A considerable amount of lime has been mixed with the clay of which this 
vessel is made. Level, 9 ft. below the surface in Room 65, House XXVII, Block 5, VS Area. 

No. 28 (DK 2644) bears the sign pitured in Pl. XC, 4, painted in black on the outside. 
The base of this vessel is strongly marked with grooves made by a string. The inside of 
the utensil is coated thinly with a red slip which has been carefully smoothed. Light-red 
ware containing a little sand and lime. Level, 5 ft. below surface. Room 12, House VII, 
Block 3, Seétion B, DK Area. 

No. 29 (DM 166). Thin ware for its size. Coated with a thin, cream-coloured wash 
inside. Level, 4 ft. 6 in. below surface. Stipa Section, DK Area. 

No. 30 (L 1060). Somewhat roughly-made basin with a flat, uneven base marked with 
string grooves. The outer surface of this vessel is very rough indeed, suggesting that it had 
been first moulded in another bowl! sprinkled with sand, a process that is carried on at the 
present day near Mohenjo-daro. Noslip. Level, 1-3 ft. below surface. Region 70, Block 3, 
Seétion D, L Area. Late Period. 


Pans, Type W (Pl. LX XXII, 31-5) 


The members of this group are distinguished from those of Type V by their shallowness, 
which is associated in most cases with a very wide, flat base. They are not so common at 
Mohenjo-daro as one would expect. As utensils of this kind would not have been carried 
about, they would have been but little subje(t to breakage ; in consequence we find hardly 
any broken or discarded specimens. 

No. 31 (VS 36394) is a very fine pan, comparatively thin for its size. It is coated inside 
and out with a thick, carefully polished, dark-red slip. It is made of a well-kneaded clay, 
baked hard to a light-red colour. Level, 6 ft. below surface. 

No. 33 (HR 2286). This pan is exceptionally well finished both inside and out. Its 
fabric is a light-red colour, coated with a dark, ash-coloured slip, Level, 12 ft. below surface. 
Room 127, House X, Block 2, Seétion B, HR Area. 

No. 34 (VS 36392) was found with the large group of pottery of which No. 31, which 
it resembles in make, was also a member (PI. LX XXVI, 3-17). 

No. 35 (VS 7914 and 4), This pan is coated with a cream slip on the outside, and 
inside with a dark-red wash. The paste of which it is made is light red in colour and contains 
a certain admixture of dirt, which is probably accidental. Level, 2 feet below surface. Court 
of House XXVI, Block 6, VS Area. 


Description. 


Pans. 


Description. 


Use. 
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Of the five pans illustrated, two have slightly concave bases. Though this concavity 
may be intentional to allow of the pans gripping the floor, it might quite well be due 
to warping. All the pans bear evidence of the wheel, but it is possible that they were first 
hand-made and then put on a wheel for a final trimming up, as is done in the adjacent 
villages at the present day.! 

These large shallow pans were probably used for mixing and kneading dough. They 
were probably also used to hold the querns, so that in the process of grinding no flour would 
be wasted.* 


Far-covers, Type X (Pl. LXXVIII, 7; Pl. LXXXII, 36-55) 


Jar-covers are found in large numbers. They occur at every level and are especially 
common in the Late Period. They vary from the roughest to the finest finish, and are of 
plain as well as painted pottery ; in the latter case they are usually decorated with black 
lines on a red slip. 

These covers fall into two groups; those with a lid-like appearance (Nos. 45, 46, 
47, §5, etc.), and those like a dish with a projection in the middle, by which they can be 
lifted. The firs group is by far the more numerous ; and both hand-made and wheel- 
made specimens occur. 

The jar-lids of the second group are more interesting, for identical lids were found at 
Jemdet Nasr in Mesopotamia, associated with painted pottery which has been provisionally 
dated to about 3500 B.c. Up to the present, jar-covers of this kind have not been found 
at any other period in Mesopotamia, nor to my knowledge do they occur among the 
antiquities of any other country* except India, where they are common in the historical 
period. In Sind, lids of identically the same form are Mill used to cover jars; and they are 
also used as a pivot to revolve a jar with the left hand while it is being painted. It was probably 
also used for this latter purpose in ancient Sind and in Mesopotamia.‘ 

No. 44 (SD 1918), which is made of a light-red ware without a slip, is a very unusual 
shape, and No. 53 (L 1097) is unique. The latter is made of a clay that has been plentifully 
mixed with sand and lime and is light red in colour. Its upper surface and the knob are 
coated with a light-red slip ornamented with circular black lines.’ Found just above the 
pavement of No. 34, Block 4, Section C, L Area, Intermediate Period. 

No. 55 (VS 2961) is the most elaborate form of lid that has as yet been found, and the 
level at which it was unearthed shows it to belong to the Late Period. Its paste is light red 
in colour, and it has neither slip nor wash. Level, 3 feet below surface. Room 4, House 
VIII, Block 2, VS Area. 

Those covers that resemble dishes, e.g. Nos. 48 and 52, were probably used for that 
purpose also. Jar-covers of the form shown in No. 45 have also been found made in Stone, 
metal, faience, and shell at Mohenjo-daro. A common form, but rare as regards the material 
of which it is made, is illugtrated in Pl. CLVI, 6, and described in Chapter XXVIII, 


1 «Painted Pottery in Modern Sind,” F.R.4./. vol. Ix, p. 132. 

* A clay figure of a woman apparently grinding corn in e pan hes since been found at Harappa. 

4 have since noted an example from South Italy, dated to the Bronze Age. See Peet, Stose and Bronze Ages in 
Italy, p. 407, fig. 210 (h). The handle on the aide of the Italian specimen was used probably for hanging it up; it could 
hardly have had another use. 

* See F.RAL, vol. lx, p. 134, fig. 4. 

& The modern examples in Sind are frequently thus decorated, 
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Fluted Pottery, Type Y (Pl. LXXVIW, 12; Pl. LX XXIII, 1 and 2) 


This type of pottery, which is quite uncommon at Mohenjo-daro, is characterized by 
being deeply grooved. No. 1 (HR 5650) is of a very porous, light-red ware heavily mixed 
with sand and devoid of any slip or wash. The base is flat and appears in places to have 
been trimmed with a knife. Though the inner surface of the jar is quite smooth, the outside 
is very heavily fluted. No. 2 (DK 245) only differs from No. 1 in being coated with a cream 
slip. The first vessel was found in House LV, Block 7, Seétion B, HR Area, at a depth 
of 3 feet below the surface, and the second at a level of 18 inches in Se¢tion C, DK Area. 

Both these vessels were found at a high level and belong, therefore, to the Late Period. 
The fluting that decorates them is not spiral, but continues at the same level around the jar. 
What they were used for it is difficult to say, but an expensive oil or semi-liquid substance 
is suggested by the width of their bases which would prevent the jars from being easily upset. 


Cylindrical Ware, Type Z (Pl. LXXXUI, 3 and 4) 


Only two examples have as yet been found of this variety of jar. No. 3 (VS 206) has a 
wide, flat base showing string grooves. It is very heavily grooved inside by the potter’s fingers 
and somewhat roughly finished outside. It has no slip. House XXVI, Block 5, VS Area. 

No. 4 (VS 1633) resembles No. 3 in every way, except that it is straighter-sided and is 
covered with a cream-coloured slip. Both these jars seem to belong to the Intermediate 
Period, as they were found, though not together, at a level of about 5 feet below the surface. 
Chamber south of Room 61, House XXVI, VS Area. 


Scored Pipkins, Type AA (Pl. LXXXIII, 6-8 ; Pl. LXXXVI, 12) 


This kind of jar, which is not often found at Mohenjo-daro, resembles Type B in some 
ways, but has a more serviceable base. 

No. 6 (VS 3638) was found inside the large jar illustrated in Pl. LXXXVI, 14. It has 
a very small, flat base with string grooves. The outside of the jar is smoothly coated with a 
pink slip, and five deeply scored lines serve as a decoration. Level, 6 feet below surface. 
Room 37, House I, VS Area. 

No. 7 (HR 5089) is slightly twisted through overfiring. Its flat base has been grooved 
by a String. It is covered with a cream-coloured wash and decorated with four scored lines. 
Level, 13 feet below the surface. Room 114, House XI, Block 2, HR Area. 

No. 8 (HR 5321). The lower part of this vessel is very roughly made, though its 
upper portion is well finished. Seven shallow lines decorate the shoulder. There is no slip 
or wash. Level, 5 feet below the surface. Room 41, House XXIX, Block 5, HR Area. 

From the different levels at which these three pipkins were found, we must conclude 
that they belong to both the Intermediate and Late Periods. 


Miscellaneous Painted Fars, Group AB (Pl. LXXXIII, 9-12) 


Nos. 9, 11, and 12 are remarkable for the height of their necks, a very unusual feature 
in the Mohenjo-daro ware ; in this respect they resemble Nos. 35-7 in Pl. LX XX. 
No. 9 (DK 1293) is made of a clay, now a light-red colour, containing an admixture 
1 A very similar jar, both in form and technique, was found in the “A” Cemetery at Kish. Mackay, 4 Sumerian 
Palace and “ dd” Cemetery at Kish, pl. liv, No. 27. 
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of sand and lime. Its flat base shows the usual grooving. It is somewhat roughly coated 
with a cream slip, upon which bands, purplish-black in colour, have been painted. Level, 
6 feet below surface. Room 5, Block 6, Section C, DK Area. 

No. to (VS 1022). With the exception of its lowest portion, No. 10 is covered with 
an unpolished, bright-red slip upon which black bands are painted. The vessel, instead of 
being the usual light-red clay, was made of a light-grey clay containing a good deal of 
fine sand. The flat base shows the usual grooving. Level, 3 ft. 6 in. below surface. 
S.E. corner of House XXXIV, Block 7, VS Area. 

No. 11 (E 413) is a tall, vase-like jar somewhat similar in type to Nos. 11 and 12 in 
Pl. LXXXI. It is beautifully made and is ornamented with black lines on a red slip. Found 
3 ft. 6 in. below surface in trial trench E, DK Area. 

No. 12 (DK 1217). The upper portion of No. 12 has a smooth finish, but the lower 
part is very Striated and dragged. On its cream slip a number of close-set bands were painted 
in light red. Level, 7 feet below surface. Room 8, Block 2, Section C, DK Area. 


Handled Cups, Type AC (Pl. LXXVIIIL, 9; Pl. LXXXII, 13-27) 


This type of ware is very interesting, for its chara¢terigtic feature is the only kind of 
handle that was used at Mohenjo-daro, as far as we know at present, with the exception of 
the long, flat handle shown in No. 26. Save for Nos. 16 and 22, all the cups belonging to 
this type are hand-made, and vary considerably in size. 

The lugs were made of flat pieces of clay, averaging 0°45 in. thick, which are perforated 
with a small hole averaging 0°15 in. in diameter. This hole in some cases looks remarkably 
like the eye of an animal, and it may be that some of the handles were especially shaped to 
resemble an animal's head. 

In those cups which have definite bases, a knife has evidently been used to trim away 
the surplus clay. As a rule, they were left the natural colour, but No. 18 is coated with a 
cream slip. 

The purpose of these utensils is not yet known. The smaller ones, especially, would 
hold very little liquid. They may have served for the pouring of libations. Or possibly 
they were used as lamps, for which purpose they seem well suited ; none of them, however, 
shows any trace of blackening. The large number of whole specimens found is probably 
accounted for by their thickness. 

No. 20 (D 383) has a spout instead of the usual handle.! It is one of the only two examples 
of spouted vessels that have as yet been found at Mohenjo-daro. It is a hand-made oval 
cup of rough workmanship, and a knife was clearly used in an attempt to trim the inner edge 
of the rim. It was recovered at a depth of 18 inches from trial trench D, DK Area. Thespout 
is missing from the second spouted cup (HR 5959), and it has, therefore, not been drawn, 
especially as in other respects it resembles No. 20. It is possible that this curious vessel was 
used as a feeding cup. A vessel very similar in shape is known from Nubia.* In a cairn 
in the Kurnool District of Madras, Mr. Longhurst found a vessel very like the one under 
discussion,* and a gold feeding cup from the grave of Queen Shub-ad at Ur is made on the 
same lines.¢ Further afield we have another comparison in the shape of a sponted feeding 
cup from Anau ®; and, lastly, an almost identical cup to the one found at Mohentirdaro is 


1 Cf. with the tone vessel seen in PI, CI, 18, * Arch, Surv. of Nubia, 1910-11, pl. xxv (c). 
3 Ann, Rep. Arch. Dept., South. Cire, t9t4-15, pl. xx(b). § Aatignaries' Foursel, vol, viii, pl. lex. 
5 Pumpelly, Explorations in Turkefan, vol. i, pl. ix, fig. 1. 
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known from the Italian Bronze Age but is said to be a lamp.t. We have as yet found no 
definite lamps at Mohenjo-daro, and it is as well to state once more that not one of these 
spouted vessels shows any signs of blackening. 

No. 26 (VS 3023) was very roughly made on a wheel and coated with a cream slip. 
Its flat, projeéting handle is about three-quarters of an inch wide. The clay of which it is made 
is light red in colour and has a small proportion of sand mixed with it. Level, 7 ft. below 
surface. Room 70, House XIII, Block 2, VS Area. 

This handled ware is found at depths ranging from 2 to 12 feet below the surface. 
It may, therefore, be regarded as of Intermediate date, extending into the Late Period. The 
spouted cup, No. 20, was found 2 ft. 6 in. below the surface and its broken counterpart 7 
feet below, i.e., at the average level of the Intermediate Period. 

No. 13 (C 1352) was found at a depth of g feet in the street between Blocks 1 and 2, 
Section C, DK Area, and No. 21 (C 2019) at the depth of 2 feet in Room 4, Block 5, Section C 
of the same area. No. 27 (C 3156) comes from Room 5, Block 2, Seétion C, DK Area, where 
it was found 8 ft. 6 in. below the surface. 

The holes in the handles of these little vessels are in most cases too small to allow of their 
being directly hung up on a peg or nail in the wall; in fact, if they were really intended 
for use and not for mere ornament, a string must have been used. They may have been hung 
up in the vicinity of a water-jar. 

It is interesting to see that handles were as rare in ancient Sind as they were in 
Mesopotamia at about the same period. At Jemdet Nasr numerous examples of handled 
ware were found, ranging from perforated lugs to well-formed strap and twisted cord handles, 
all belonging to the painted pottery period, but in the pre-Sargonic cemetery at Kish, 
which approximates in date with the higher levels of Mohenjo-daro, the handle is entirely 
missing, unless we are to regard as handles the curious ornamented projection that occurs 
on one type of jar only. Why such useful things as handles should have almost entirely 
dropped out in Mesopotamia, it is difficult to explain. It will be interesting to see if vessels 
with proper handles are found in the lowest levels of Mohenjo-daro, as I personally 
suspect that they will be. The handle, as apart from perforated lugs and ledges, is absent 
in the earliest pottery from Egypt. It fir&t appears, if my memory serves me aright, in the 
First Dynagty, though very rarely, and continues until the Fourth. 


Grey Ware, Group AD (Pl. LXXXIII, 28-43) 


The series of jars and dishes in this group are all made of a light-grey or dark-grey clay, 
about the composition of which there is nothing remarkable except that it shows no 
trace of carbon or burnt material. In both the Near and Middle East, dung was frequently 
mixed with the clay in making pottery of this kind to darken it, a process still followed in 
parts of southern Palestine ; and it is reasonable to conclude that the same method was adopted 
at Mohenjo-daro, unless a natural grey clay was available? This same ware has been found 
in abundance in southern Baliichistan (probably its home), as well as in Sistin and at Jemdet 
Nasr, and it is said to have been found in Honan. 

Mo8t of the jars illustrated were carefully rubbed down, a process which had the double 
effect of darkening the surface and at the same time making the jar more water-tight. The 


1 Childe, Dares of European Civilization, p. 261, fig. 127. 
2 Dr. Hamid now explains that the colouring is due to the presence of ferrous iron. As much as 7:73 per cent 
of ferrous oxide has been obtained from the surface of a sherd (DK 2519) of this dark-coloured ware. 
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polishing of this ware, though fine, does not, however, equal the very fine polish on the 
food-bowls of the Kushan period. 

As is shown by the variety of levels at which it occurs and the many shapes—jars, 
dishes, bowls and offering-stands—the use of this grey paste, whether natural or artificial, 
was not confined to any particular type or period. 

Nos. 31 and 33 form part of the group of pottery (III) illustrated in Pl. LXXXVI, 
20-6, found at a depth of 11 feet below the surface of the ground in Chambers 14 and 15, 
Block 4, of the Southern Buildings Seétion. 


Far-Hlands, Type AE (Pl, LXXVII, ro and 18 ; Pl. LXXXIIL, 44-60 ; 
Pl. CLVIL, 56) 


Jar-étands are found in large numbers at Mohenjo-daro. They are usually made of a 
light-red pottery, but they also occur in stone—mostly alabaster (No. 54, Pl. CI, 33 and 36). 
They vary considerably in size, and are found at all levels. These stands are in most cases 
coated with a cream slip. Some of the better-made ones, however, have a red wash or a thick, 
red slip, and are in some cases ornamented with black lines. A minute jar-stand (0°7 in. high), 
found in the L Area and belonging to the Late Period, has a red and black lozenge pattern 
painted on a white slip (P]. CLVII, 6). Jar-stand No. 53 was found lying on broken masonry 
between Block 40 and the western enclosure wall of the Great Bath at a level of 3 feet below 
the surface. It probably belongs to the Late Period. Stand 58 comes from the open space, 
g1, in Block 9 of the L Area. It can be definitely dated to the Late Period. 

It is uncertain whether Nos. 55 and 56 were used as jar-stands or for some other purpose. 
The base of No. 56 is extremely thin and the aperture at the top, which is rather smaller than 
the diameter of the base, has broken edges. The inner surface of this piece is deeply grooved 
by the potter’s fingers, but the outer surface is smooth. It was found at a level of 9 feet below 
the surface in Block 2 of the Southern Buildings Section. 

No. 56 resembles No. 55, except that it is coated with a cream slip. It was found in 
the same Block as No. 55, but 6 feet below the surface. A number of these curious objects 
were found in the SD Area. In every case, the base is exceedingly thin. Sometimes it appears 
to be accidentally broken, but in other cases the edge of the break has been carefully 
smoothed over with the fingers, leaving a large irregular aperture. It is possible that these 
two specimens (Nos. 55 and 56) were intended to be jar-stands, but that they were made in 
this way to avoid turning them over on the wheel to work their bases. 

Before leaving this type, attention should be paid to No. 52, which is a plate-like stand 
of very unusual shape, which may conceivably have been an offering-stand. It is made of 
a light-red clay, without slip, and is especially important as its base is marked with the two 
signs seen in Pl. XC, 7. 

The limestone jar-stand (HR 519) illustrated in Pl. CLVII, 62, must have been intended 
for a jar of very large size. It is well made and quite a presentable object. Its surface is 
smooth but unpolished. It measures 9°85 inches high and 19°3 inches in diameter. Found in 
the lane between Houses I and IV, Seftion A, of the HR Area, at a level of 3 ft. 6 in. below the 
surface. 

No. 60 in Pl. LXX XIII comes from Block 3 of the Southern Buildings Se@tion, from a 
depth of 7 feet below the surface. 
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Heaters (?), Type AF (Pl. LXXVIH, 20; Pl. LXXXIV, 3-18) 


This type of ware is found in considerable quantity at Mohenjo-daro, but it is almost 
invariably broken owing to the weakening due to the perforations. It is noticeable that 
the majority of these vessels are tall and cylindrical in form ; dish-like specimens are very 
rarely found. Despite the extreme roughness of their make, they were all shaped on the 
wheel, as is shown by the string grooving on their bases. They are generally made of a porous 
paste which burns red in colour and which sometimes contains a little lime or sand, or both. 
Occasionally they are coated with a cream slip. They are as common in the Intermediate 
as in the Late Period. 

The holes vary slightly in size to suit that of the vessel. They were made by pushing Holes. 
a stick through the damp clay from the outside, and thus a burred edge is left on the inside 
of the hole. As a rule, the stick was pushed in at right angles to the jar, but on occasion 
the work was carelessly done. In most cases, one or more holes of a larger size were punched 
in the base, the arrangement usually being a large central hole with a number of smaller 
holes around it. 

Nos. 9 and 11 are very roughly made by hand with very thick sides and base. There 
is one large hole in the centre of the base and a number of smaller holes are arranged in a 
single row around the sides. Both were found in Block 3 of the Southern Buildings Section, 
the first 18 feet and the second 16 feet below the surface. 

These vessels I would regard as heaters rather than Strainers.!. Similar warcisacommon Purpose. 
feature of the ancient pottery of Babylonia, especially in very early times, though it does not 
resemble that from Mohenjo-daro in shape. It has been suggested that these Jars were used 
in Babylonia for straining milk, which seems to have been an important item of diet amongst 
the Sumerians, but our examples can hardly have been used for this purpose. 


Storage Fars, Group AG (Pl. LXXVIUI, 17; Pl. LXXXIV, 19-25 ; Pl. LXXXYV, 1-8) 


The Storage jars found at Mohenjo-daro are mostly in pieces ; and in some cases so many Classification. 
fragments are missing that it is impossible to reétore them. They can be grouped into 
two main classes :— 


(1) Squat jars with large mouths. 
(2) Tall jars with narrow mouths. 


In every example, with the exception of No. 22, the base is entirely inadequate for the Base. 
jar to Stand alone. Nor have any jar-stands been unearthed of sufficient size to hold such 
large vessels. We have found, however, that they were generally supported by laying 
ordinary bricks around their bases. 

Owing to the interest of these jars and to the fact that they have rarely been unearthed 
in such numbers on other ancient sites, the following details are appended. 

No. 19 (VS 125). Inner surface hardly shows any grooving. Outer surface smooth and Details. 
heavily coated with a red slip, upon which are painted wide, black, horizontal bands in pairs. 
Level, 4 ft. 3 in. below surface. Found in Lane 3, beneath south wall of Room 25, House 
XIX, Block 3, VS Area. 

1 Sir Aurel Stein has found identical utensils at some of the chalcolithic sites of Makrain. A large, complete vessel 


of this kind was found on a site near Awiarin, containing remains of charcoal and ashes. It seems probable, therefore, 
that perforated vessels of this kind were used for heating and perhaps for cooking. 
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No, 20 (HR 4812). A large bow! well-finished both inside and out. Indications of a 
thick, brown coating on the outside may be remains of bitumen used to make the jar water- 
proof. Level, 1 ft. 6 in. below surface. Street between Houses IV and VIII, Blocks 1 and 
2, HR Area. 

No. 21 (HR 4598). A large, wide-mouthed bowl. Inner surface smooth, outer surface 
thinly coated with a light-red slip, on which are painted wide, brownish-black lines arranged 
in couples. Late Period. Level, 2 feet below surface. Space between buildings XLVIII 
and XLIX, HR Area. 

No. 22 (HR 3986). <A large pan with thin, flat base. Outer surface very striated ; 
inside better finished. Juét below the rim a line of small holes, averaging 0o°3 in. in diameter, 
was made by pushing a stick through from the outside, which left a burr round the inner 
edge of each hole. This pan must certainly have been intended for water, which the holes 
kept from exceeding a maximum depth. Level, 2 feet below surface. Room 7, House XVIII, 
Block 4, HR Area. 

No. 23 (VS 3398). A well-made vessel with no slip or wash either inside or out. It 
shows a rare form of decoration, four horizontal grooves that were made withacord.! Level, 
4 feet below surface. House I, Se€tion B, VS Area. 

No. 24 (HR 2281). A very large, wide-mouthed vessel with a carinated rim. The 
outside is coated with a dark-red slip and decorated with thick, black, horizontal lines in pairs. 
Level, 12 ft. 8 in. below surface. Room 128, House X, Seétion B, HR Area. 

No. 25 (1. 240). This fine vessel is thickly covered on the outside with a dark-red slip, 
upon which black lines were painted. Found in Chamber 118, Block 7, Section A, L Area, 
at a depth of 2 feet below the surface. 


Pl. LXXXV, 1-8 


No. 1 (HR 565). Well-finished inside and out. The outer surface is coated with a 
cream slip. Level, 3 feet below surface. West of Houses II and III, Block 2, Section A, 
HR Area. 

No. 2 (VS 3641). Badly weathered. Covered outside with a dark-red slip, upon which 
a few black bands have been painted. Level, 6 feet below surface. House VII, Seftion A, 
VS Area. 

No. 3. This was found many years ago; in what area has not been recorded. It 
is well finished inside and out, but is badly weathered. It seems once to have been covered 
with a red slip which has now practically disappeared. 

No. 4 (VS 3329). Coated with a thick, red slip and decorated with wide, black lines 
in pairs. Level, 3 feet below surface. 

No. 5 (SD 2688). Coated on the outside with a cream-coloured slip. Unusual shape, 
with well-made rim. Both inner and outer surfaces weil finished. Decorated with grooved 
line a little above base. Level, 4 ft. 6 in. below surface. 

No. 6 (D 287). This is a magnificent jar which is also seen in Pl. LKXXVII, 4. It is 
one of the few painted jars that were found whole, and its size makes it a very striking object. 
The inside of the jar is deeply marked with finger-grooves ; the outside is adorned with 
designs painted in horizontal registers on a red slip. It was found in the Late level. The 
decoration on this jar is described in detail later on. Found in trial trench D, DK Area, 
at a level of 4 feet below the surface. 

No. 7 (E 671). A well-made jar with smooth outer and inner surface. It is undecorated 


1 It is possible thet a cord was used to prevent the cracking of this veesel when drying. 
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and has no slip. The tapering base is unusually tall and narrow. Level, 2 ft. 6 in. below 
surface, Trial trench E, DK Area. 

No. 8 (VS 36384). This is a very large jar which seems to have been covered with a 
thick, black slip, possibly bitumen, to make it water-tight. Its long incurved tapering base 
is very unusual, Level, 6 feet below surface. Room 37, House I, VS Area. 

The jars with pointed bases (PI. LXXXYV, 3, 7, 8) were probably used for water. Jars 
of similar shape are used at the present day in both India and Mesopotamia for the purpose 
of filtering water, a smaller vessel being placed below the base to catch the drops as they 
filter through. A wooden Stand is used to support these water-jars and to raise them a 
sufficient height above the ground. There is no reason to doubt that similar stands were 


used for the pointed jars of Mohenjo-daro.! 


Water-jars. 


All these large vessels are made of a clay that burns light red and which is more porous Dégraissants. 


than the ordinary pottery. In moét cases there is a heavy admixture of sand in the paste, and 
sometimes of lime. Sometimes the paste was mixed with lime without the presence of sand. 


In moégt respects these large Storage jars of Mohenjo-daro are quite unlike those of Quality. 


ancient Babylonia. They are better made and of superior clay, besides being better baked. 
The notching and notched ribbing that is so common on the ancient ware of Mesopotamia 
is entirely lacking in the pottery of Mohenjo-daro. 


There are slight indications that these jars were first built up from a number of strips Methed of 
of clay and then placed on the wheel for a final truing up. This process is followed in manufacture. 


Sind at the present day in the manufacture of large, wide-mouthed jars and pans.* 


Knobbed Ware, Type AH (Pl. LXXVIII, 16) 


This type of ware is very rarely found and is most unusual in its technique. The first 
jar CHR 3121) in the illustration is wheel-made and 3 inches high. It isa light yellow, sandy- 
looking paste, coated with a light-grey slip evidently intended to simulate faience. The knobs 
were put on very carefully, one by one, and the vase seems subsequently to have been 
immersed in the slip. Owing to the knobs being so regular in size and arrangement, one 
is led to think that they were applied to the jar by the aid of a small tube, They are made 
of the same material as the vase itself. Found in Room gs, House XIII, Block 2, Section B, 
HR Area, at a level of 3 feet below the surface. 

The second vessel (DK 2360) is similar in every way, except that it is of a different shape 
and is considerably smaller, measuring 2°5 inches high. Level, 6 feet below surface. 
Chamber east of No. 6, Block 2, Seftion B, DK Area. 

The third vase (HR 4768), which is 3 inches high, is of a porous, light-red paste. It has 
not been coated with either a slip or wash, nor were its knobs so carefully stuck on as in the 
other two jars, or so regularly shaped. Several are missing through not having adhered 
properly. Found at a depth of 3 feet below the surface in House XII, Block 2, Section B, 
HR Area. 

All these vases are wheel-made, and belong to both the Intermediate and the Late Periods, 
for we have lately found an example that certainly comes from the former level. Nothing like 
the decoration of this ware has been found elsewhere in the early East, except in Crete. In 
that island the same kind of knobbed ornamentation was found on jars of the M.M. III 
period from the palace pottery stores of the palace of Knossos, but the knobs are not set so 


1 The large limestone jar-ftand in Pl]. CLVII, 62 shows, however, that these large pottery vessels were sometimes 
rs other Stands than wooden ones. 
upported by 

8 9 RAL, vol. ly, p. 132. 
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closely together and they are confined to the shoulders and handles of the jars. Sir Arthur 
Evans suggests that the knobs on the Knossos articles were intended to imitate rivet heads. 
I certainly cannot agree to this in the case of the Mohenjo-daro pottery! In later times the 
nearest approach to this knobbed pottery is the ware called ‘‘ Barbotino’, which was only 
made in Europe in Roman times about the second century a.p# 

An analysis by Dr. Hamid of a sherd of exactly similar ware (DK 2424) is given below :— 


percent 

Silica ry i.) 
Alumina... 16°89 
Ferric Oxide ; . 5°46 
Ferrous Oxide . wt 249 
Lime . ; ‘ . 1618 
Magnesia . , : 459 
Water (Combined). < Treg 

Total . 10079 


Dr. Hamid remarks “ This is pottery and not faience. The colour is due to ferrous 
iron which is present in the form of complex silicates.” 


Groups of Pottery (Pl. LXXXVI, 1-26) 


The three large groups of pottery illustrated in Pl], LXX XVI are invaluable for dating 
purposes. Groups such as these are rarely found at Mohenjo-daro, but until we come across 
a cemetery—if one exists ?—we shall be dependent on the meagre information afforded 
us by groups of pottery that are few and far between. 

Group 1.—Group 1 was found in the L Area to the south of the stupa. The smaller 
jar was lying inside the larger one, in the S.E. corner of Chamber 112 well below the 
foundations of the Late wall on the east of the chamber at a level of 4 feet below the surface 
of the ground. There seems no doubt, therefore, that these jars belong to the Intermediate 
Period. 

Group 2.—Group 2, a very large one, was found during the season 1926-7 in 
Room 37, House I, VS Area, at a level of 6 feet below the surface. As all the 
walls of this chamber were of the Intermediate Period, this group must also belong 
approximately to that time. 

Group 3.—Group 3 comes from Chambers 14 and 15, Block 4 of the SD Area. From the 
great depth at which it was found, 11 feet below the surface, and the fact that the walls of 
the chamber are of Intermediate date, this group must belong to the same period. 


1 Evans, Palace of Mines, vol, i, pp. 566 and 567, fig. 413. In the laét example, which is the clay figure of a female, 
the knobs are eet very close together, exactly as are those on the pottery of Mohenjo-daro. Mr. Wainwright informs me 
that very much the same ware, of Neolithic age, is known in Mala, &. Liverpoo! danals of Archaolegy, iti, 1910, 
pli. v and vi. A similar kind of decoration is also found in the Danubian 1 pottery (Childe, Desude is Predifory, 
pp. 36 and 232), the Neolithic pottery of Italy (Peet, Stose and Bronze dees in Italy, pl. ii, 7), the Swiss Lake 
dwellings (4stigaity, vol. ii, p. 396), and the Middle Bronze Age of Great Britain (Childe, Browze ge, p. 188, fig. 10). 

* In Sind this ware survived down to the Kushan period, for we have found coarsely made examples of it in the 
upper levels of the mound at Jhukar, a few miles from Mohenjo-daro. It has also been found by Stein in Khotan. 


Ancient Khotan, vol, ii, pl, lxxiv. 
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Inscribed Pottery (Pi, LXXVIII, 2; Pl. XC, 1-9) 


With the exception of the three signs found on some pieces of early pottery, illustrated 
in Pl]. XC, 3, 4 and 7, and sundry seal impressions shown in Pls. LX XVIII, 1 and 3, and 
CXV, 558-60, no other examples of inscribed pottery have as yet come to light at 
Mohenjo-daro, excepting four sherds of the Kushin period. These last were found close to 
the surface of the ground in the Stipa area. Their inscriptions are reproduced in Pl. XC, 
1, 2, §, and 6. 

No. 1 (DM 177). Inscribed in Brahmi characters written in ink. The inscription 
mentions “ the gift (deyadharmma) of”. The name is missing. 

No. 2 (DM 197). Incised in Brahmi chara@ters. Two letters and the remains of a third 
yield the word 44adata, or ‘* mendicant ”’. 

No. 5 (SD 2685). Incised in Brahmi characters. This broken inscription bears the 
name Bhatanamdi, who was cither the donor or owner of the vessel. A photograph of this 
inscription is seen in Pl. LX XVIII, 2. 

No. 6 (DM 177). Brahmi characters written in ink. Owing to the fading of this 
inscription, it cannot be deciphered with certainty. 

Both the sherds Nos. 1 and 6 are of medium thickness. They are a light-red ware, 
hard baked, and uncoated with a slip. ‘The paste contains a great deal of sand and lime, and 
a high proportion of mica. 

No. 2 is thick, coarse ware with an incised decoration just below the rim, consisting of a 
narrow band of small triangles cut in the clay. The ware is light red in colour, hard baked, 
and contains a great deal of lime. 

No. 5 is made of a light-red paste with which has been mixed a large quantity of dark- 
coloured grit that resembles powdered basalt. I have found pieces of very similar ware, of 
late date, in Babylonia. For certain uses this method of mixing basalt with the clay for large 
vessels was to be recommended, as they could be highly fired without risk of any cracking 
or warping in the kiln. 

Stereotyped Forms of Unpainted Pottery 


With the exception of one or two types, the unpainted pottery of Mohenjo-daro is 
somewhat uninteresting. The stereotyped simplicity of most of the shapes gives one the 
impression that the civilization which produced them had long been established, so that 
experiments in shape and technique had been discontinued, 

Similarities between the pottery of Mohenjo-daro and that of ancient Sumer are 
the exception rather than the rule. For instance, the projecting beading that is so common in 
the pre-Sargonic ware of Mesopotamia—the result of making a jar in two pieces and fitting 
them together at the jundtion of the shoulder and the body—is extremely rare in the pottery 
of Mohenjo-daro.1. The only examples that have been discovered are on the jars illustrated 
in Pl, LXXX, 38-42. 

Another type of jar from Mohenjo-daro that does approximate closely to an early 
Sumerian form is that shown in Pl. LXXXIX, 2. Its squatness and the sharp angle between 
its shoulder and the body, together with the fact that it is painted, bring this vase closely into 
line with some of the painted jars found at Jemdet Nasr and with the corresponding ware of 
Elam.* From the broadness and flatness of their bases, it is evident that vessels of this shape 


1 This beading is produced by flaring out the upper edge of the body of the jar for the shoulder to rest upon it. 
This fared edge ia then bent over and united to the shoulder portion. To make the joint quite firm the resuiting beading 
‘was sometimes notched with the finger-nail, which also served to make it ornamental. 

® Méw, Dél. ow Perse, t. xiii, pl. xix, fig. 1. 
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were intended for use on hard level floors, on which they would not be liable to be 
easily overturned. 

I have a étrong suspicion that the jars illustrated in Pl. LXXX, 1-8, that have been 
denominated “ scored pottery”, were made for attachment to an appliance for raising water 
very similar to the wheel that is used in moét parts of the Near and Middle East at the present 
day. This type of vessel is far more frequently found at Mohenjo-daro than any other type 
and is invariably very roughly made. ‘The deep grooves around the middle of these jars 
are well suited for lashing them to a wheel, as indeed is the shape of the base and perhaps of 
the rim. We are faced, however, with the difficulty that in India the water-wheel is known 
as the ‘‘ Persian wheel”, which suggests that it was introduced from that country. If it had 
been in use in India from a very early date, it would probably have had some other name.' 

It is more than probable that some arrangement for drawing water for irrigation, by means 
of an endless rope working over a wheel, with pottery vessels attached to it at intervals, was 
in use in Sind and other parts of western India from very early times, though it may not have 
taken the form of the modern wheel. The latter may have been an improvement introduced 
into India from Persia® The use of the so-called Persian wheel is almost exclusively 
confined to Baltichistan, Sind and the Panjab, and some parts of the Bombay Presidency. 


Painted Pottery 


A considerable quantity of painted pottery has been found at Mohenjo-daro, mostly 
in fragments. There were very few perfect or semi-perfeét pieces ; in fact, the latter can 
almost be counted on the fingers of one hand. This pottery comes from various levels, and 
that from the uppermost level apparently differs but little in style and manufacture from the 
pottery of the earlier periods. But until we have a bigger range from the lower levels we 
cannot speak with certainty on this point. 

The majority of the sherds are of quite thick ware, in some cases nearly half an inch 
in thickness. ‘Their curvatures show that they once belonged to jars of considerable size. 
Up to the present we have not found any pieces comparable with the thin, fine ware that is 
so common in the lower levels at Susa, at Nal in Baliichigtan, and in Sistan. 

Nature of the Ware—The paste of which the painted ware is made is a very carefully 
kneaded, light clay which on being fired turns a light salmon-red in colour. Under a glass of 
moderate power the paste appears as a rule to be slightly sandy ; a natural character of the clay, 
and not artificial. Of some 150 fragments that have been closely examined, it was found 
that in forty lime was mixed with the clay as a dégraissant,* and in twenty-one there was an 
admixture of sand, whose particles were fine and rounded. Eight sherds of those examined 
had both sand and lime mixed with the clay of which they were made. 

Thirteen fragments, exclusive of those containing sand, were heavily charged with 
dirt, charcoal, etc. These materials would have served the same purpose as sand or lime, 
but it must not be lost sight of that they may have been accidentally picked up by the clay, 
if it was kneaded on a dirty floor. 

In this frequent use of a tempering material the painted pottery of Mohenjo-daro 
agrees with that of Jemdet Nasr, most of which was heavily charged with dégraissants, chiedly 


1 Another difficulty in the way of Mr. Mackay’s suggeétion is that numbers of these vessels were found round 
the heads of small public wells, where there was no room for @ wheel and probably no need for a comftant étream of 
water; eg., in HR Area, B Section, House XLIU. Cf. p. 205 supra.—[En.] 

* The modern Indian water-wheel ia exaétly the same as thet used in Egypt at the present day. 

3 The lime used was sometimes in the form of very fine particles, It was evidently very carefully ground. 
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sand and lime, and the Susian pottery whose paste in the Second Period was always mixed 
with lime. No conclusions, of course, can be drawn from this, except that the potters of 
Mohenjo-daro had to temper their clay, as they do at the present day.! 

Sometimes mica occurs in the paste, and, if so, in large quantities. It was also 
probably used to temper the clay, as is done with the same material at the present day in 
Sind ; it occurs in the sand of the bed of the Indus, whence it is gathered by washing. 

A scarce grey variety of pottery (Group AD, Pl. LX XXIII), of medium thickness, is 
known at Mohenjo-daro. Its paste, untempered with either sand or lime, has a curious 
soapy feeling. The surface of this ware is always very carefully polished, but has no slip. 
When decorated, which is but seldom, red paint alone was employed. The designs are the 
same as those on the ordinary pottery? 

In the majority of cases the baking of the painted pottery was very good. Some pieces 
are so hard that they almost ring. It is rarely that we find badly baked ware either 
amongst the painted or the unpainted pottery. 

The painted pottery of Mohenjo-daro can be conveniently divided into two groups :— 


(a2) Pottery adorned with simple lines painted on the natural surface of the jar, or on 


a wash or slip. 
(4) Pottery on which designs and motifs are painted, usually on a wash or slip. 


(a) Pottery Decorated with Simple Lines—The jars so adorned range in size from under 
one inch to four feet or more in height. The most frequent form of decoration is simple 
horizontal bands, varying in width according to the size of the jar. These were painted on 
the natural surface, or on a wash or slip according to the finish of the vessel. On the smaller 
jars, especially models, these lines were carefully drawn ; but this is not always the case 
with large storage vessels, the lines on which vary greatly in width in different places around 
the jar. These horizontal lines, or bands, as I prefer to call them, appear to have been applied 
with a cloth 4 rather than with a brush ; there is no doubt, however, that a brush was used 
in the case of the smaller vessels. 

S&ps.—Before dealing with the second group of painted pottery, we must consider 
the nature of the various slips used. On most of the painted jars the decoration was applied 
over a wash or slip. Washes were on the whole rare ; they are distinguished from slips by 
the surface of the jar showing through them in places. It is not certain whether a wash was 
in all cases intentionally applied ; the appearance may have been caused merely by the potter 
moigtening his hands in the last stages of shaping the jar in order to smooth it down. The 
water used for a wash was heavily charged with levigated clay, which may or may not have been 
a slightly different colour from the paste of the jar itself. It would also tend to burn a slightly 
different hue in the furnace. 

The primary intention of a wash or slip was to close the pores of a vessel to render it 
more water-tight. In the course of time it was found of use to provide a smooth surface 
upon which to paint a design. 

The slips used at Mohenjo-daro were of four different colours : buff, cream, pink, and 
red. It is possible that the first two colours were levigated clays from various localities, 
since the tints are natural ones. The pink slip varies from just a slight tinge to a definite 


1 This clay was doubtless, as now, obtained from the fields surrounding the city. 

3 It is generally found in the pottery of Mohenjo-daro in conjunétion with sand and more rarely with lime. 

3 A similar grey ware, but unpainted, is known in the pre-Sargonic period at Kish, It is also very common in the 
prehistoric ware from Honan in N.E. Chine. 

4 Probably 4 rag tied to the end of a piece of stick. 
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colour. It may also have been a natural clay containing a trace of iron, the resulting colour 
being due to firing rather than to an artificial admixture of colour. In the deeper pinks, 
however, a dash of red would certainly appear to have been purposely mixed with the slip. 

The red slip was made either by mixing red ochre with clay or by using the ochre 
itself. This slip is invariably thick and the same colour right through to the surface of 
the jar. In moét cases it can be peeled off, especially if the surface of the jar has been 
corroded by salt. In two cases only out of over a hundred specimens examined was the 
colour of the surface of a jar due to a red wash having been applied over a neutral-coloured 
slip instead of being mixed with it. 

Red slips are of two shades, i.e. light and dark red. It is possible that a change of tint 
was caused by the firing of the vessel, and that the light-red slip was originally a yellow 
ochre which was converted into red ochre by burning. In fact, the modern makers of 
painted ware in Sind use yellow ochre as a slip and it subsequently burns to a bright red. 
The dark-red slip, on the other hand, is undoubtedly a red oxide which is little changed by 
the action of fire. The dark-red slip frequently contains a little mica, and in this respect as 
well as in colour it resembles the slip used in the painted pottery of Jemdet Nasr. 

Many of the slips show signs of having been polished. It is probable that all the red 
slips were so treated, though in some cases the polish has been removed through long contact 
with salty soil. The polishing appears to have been done either with a smooth pebble or a 
piece of bone, in some cases so carefully as to produce quite a lustrous effect. In other cases 
the polish lines, which are always horizontal, are more or less distinct instead of merging 
with one another. 

On one fragment of pottery (SD 2687) two coloured slips, a cream and a red, were 
used: the red for the neck of the vessel and the cream as a ground for the design.1 In 
another case (D 287), we find a definite dark-red slip used in conjunétion with a light-red 
slip (P]. LX XXVII, 4). 

Sometimes only those parts of the jar that were to be painted were covered with 
a slip, the lower part of the vessel being left cither the natural colour of the pottery or merely 
covered with a thin wash. The junétion between the slip and the untreated portion of the 
jar was concealed by painting a black line over it. 

We have found two examples of a red wash applied to a light-coloured slip. This 
procedure is a very obvious one, and is readily recognizable even by the casual eye. More- 
over, when such sherds have been subjected to the action of salt, the wash is apt to become 
powdery ; in one case it has almost entirely disappeared. 

Paiats—The colour most commonly used in decorating pottery was black, a 
manganiferous haematite Most of the painted pottery found at Mohenjo-daro was in 
monochrome; that is, excluding the slip, one colour only was used in painting the designs. 
This colour, though generally 2 warm, dense black, sometimes has a brownish or distin€lly 
purplish hue? The surface is always dull, except in two cases where a slight polish suggests 
the possible admixture of some medium (DK 700 and HR 1655). In only a very few cases 
is there any evidence that the surface of a jar was polished or rubbed down after it had 
been painted. The lines of the designs are always flush with the surface, showing that the 
paint was applied i in a sufficiently liquid state to permeate a little below the surface. 

In painting jar HR 1422, two colours, black and dark red, were used on a cream 


1 Also found in the Jemdet Nasr ware, 

* This substance is used for painted pottery in Sind at the present day. F.R.AJ. vol. lx, p. 320. 

3 Dr. Hamid tells me that the precise colour produced on burning a mineral containing both iron oxide and 
manganese dioxide depends upon the relative proportions of the two conétituents, 
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ground, and, excluding the slip, the decoration of this jar would be more correétly described 
as bichrome (Pl. XCI, 6). 

For some unknown reason, red was hardly ever used in monochrome decoration, 
except for colouring the slip.1. Why this should have been so, it is difficult to say, for it was 
commonly used for this purpose in the painted pottery of other countries.* And it was rarely 
used in the painting of the simple bands around the larger storage vessels. 

Of polychrome ware very few examples occur at Mohenjo-daro. The two jars (one, 
VS 3092, is illustrated on Pl. LX XXVII, 2), which were found at a level of 4 feet below the 
ground in the VS Area, were first of all coated with a thick, smooth, cream slip. A very 
conventional floral pattern was then painted on this ground, the petals being outlined in black 
and left the colour of the slip, and the intervals filled in with red paint. Though the two 
Jars were of the same size and shape and evidently made by the same potter, the designs 
upon them and the arrangement of the colours differ slightly. A very similar decoration 
appears on the outside of a portion of the pan of an offering-stand (P]. LXXXVII, 3) 
(HR 980), and a minute jar-tand (L 245) is also painted in this way (Pl. CLVII, 6). This 
last was found at a Late level in Room 103, Block 6, of the L Area. 

On some very small polychrome sherds traces of a green colouring-matter have been 
found which becomes very powdery when dry and is easily rubbed off. It is suspected that 
the four pieces of polychrome ware just described were also once ornamented with this colour. 
Some clods of green earth found both at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro (HR 1194) were 
thought to be the material from which this green paint was prepared, and Sir Edwin Pascoe 
examined these samples for us. His report will be found in Chapter XXXII on the metals 
and minerals found at Mohenjo-daro, Unfortunately, we are not yet certain that the green 
earth examined by him was the a¢tual substance used on the polychrome ware, for we have not 
yet been able to procure sufficient quantities from the painted ware itself for analysis. 
What seems to be the same pigment frequently occurs on the painted pottery found 
by Mr. Hargreaves at Nal, where, too, it is never well preserved. 

The red paint used in polychrome and other ware is a red ochre and the white is 
gypsum.‘ The black is the same as that used on the ordinary painted pottery. No definite 
yellow paint was used, though some of the white pigment has yellowed slightly in the course 
of time. In this as well as in other respects, this polychrome pottery differs from that of 
Jemdet Nasr and Musyan. White or yellow, red, and black on a cream slip are the four 
colours that alone were used at the former site. 

It is possible, of course, that after extended and deeper digging more examples of this 
interesting polychrome ware will be found. That the four examples described above belong 
to the Late Period is indicated by the levels at which they were found and the very conven- 
tionalized character of their decoration.® 

In the smaller vessels the lines of paint were applied with a brush, as is clearly seen in 
most of the examples, especially where the paint has been applied to the natural surface of the 
pottery. The lines are thick at first owing to the fullness of the brush, and thin out later as 


1 Excepting on the grey ware. 

§ It is possible that red oxide was somewhat rare. Yellow ochre could hardly be used in place of red oxide as, 
though it would subsequently burn 2 red colour, there would be little contrast at firét between it and the clay to which 
it was applied, 

§ Mem, Arch, Sure. Ind., No. 35, p. 36. 

4 A white paint made from burnt étag’s horn is used in Sind at the present day to decorate pottery. 

* Since this was written, we have penetrated to e very considerable depth over a large area. Our experience up 
to the present goes to show that polychrome ware is only to be found in the upper levels. 
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it dried. How these brushes were made we do not know, but a present-day potter of Sind 
uses 2 double brush made of hairs taken from the shoulders of a donkey. One end of the 
brush is long and fine, the other coarse and thick. 

Forms of Painted Pottery.—Unfortunately very few perfect specimens of painted 
pottery, other than those decorated with plain bands, have been found at Mohenjo-daro. 
Nor has it been possible to restore with certainty the original shapes of the jars from the 
fragments found. It is impossible, therefore, to say more than that the shapes already found 
do not in any way resemble the painted ware hitherto found in Persia or in Mesopotamia, 
not do they resemble the painted ware found by Mr. Hargreaves at Nal, which more or 
less approximates to the pottery of the first period of Susa. Indeed, it seems to me quite 
unlikely that we shall ever find at Mohenjo-daro, except possibly in the lowest levels, any 
of the shapes that are so common amongst the ancient and allied potteries of Persia and 
Mesopotamia. The tendency of each country to evolve its own types of pottery to suit its 
own particular environment and customs clearly had play at Mohenjo-daro.t Possible 
exceptions might be vessels in which commodities exchanged in the course of trade were 
carried ; these would certainly be kept as being foreign, and being prized as unusual they 
might sometimes be copied. 

The Designs.—~The designs on most of the painted pottery are somewhat conventionalized, 
and as on the painted pottery of other countries, other than simple cups and beakers, 
they are mostly placed on the shoulders of the jars, the neck and lower portions of the vessels 
being left bare. There is a tendency in the Mohenjo-daro ware to arrange the motifs in hori- 
zontal registers rather than in the vertical panels so common in Elamitic and Mesopotamian 
ware. As we shall see later, some of the motifs used in these designs resemble those 
found in other countries, but the great majority are unfamiliar and difficult of explanation. 

In discussing the designs which are made up of a number of motifs, it will be best to 
deal with the latter separately. But before doing so, it should be stated that designs made 
up of animal forms cannot well be classified under motifs, unless we are certain of the species 
of the animals represented, and these in the case of painted pottery are vague and crudely drawn. 


Animal Designs (P\. LXXXIX, 1 and 2; Pl. XCII, 20~7) 


The few animal designs shown on Pl. XCII, 20-7, are all that have as yet been found 
at Mohenjo-daro in a sufficiently good state of preservation to be either photographed or 
drawn, although it is possible that many more existed on the countless sherds whose painted 
surfaces have been almost entirely removed by the adtion of salt. The comparative infrequency 
of the animal motif was also noticed in the painted pottery of Jemdet Nasr. 

Fig. 20, This design is painted in black on a light red slip on a broken jar found 4 feet 
below the surface of the ground. The ware is light red in colour, and its clay has a little lime 
mixed with it. It is very thin for the size of the jar, a very unusual feature in the Mohenjo- 
daro pottery. The animal represented is obviously an ibex and the two series of marks 
without doubt represent bushes or trees. A file of similar animals is a very common motif 
in primitive Mesopotamian art. The ibex? must have been well known to the inhabitants 
of Mohenjo-daro, as it is still found in the Kirthar Range some fifty miles to the west of 
that place. See also Pl. LXXXIX, 1, from which the drawing is taken. 


1 The shapes of the modern pottery of Sind do not resemble those of the ancient ware, though they approximate 
to some of the shapes of the ancient painted ware of Mesopotamia, 
4 This vessel may have been an import. For the ibex and tree motif, we & Sumeriay Palace, etc, pl. xly, 10. 


§ Capra cegagrus. 
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Fig. 21. The design shown here was coarsely painted in a purplish-black on a cream 
slip. Two animals are represented, of which the larger is some kind of antelope with long 
curved horns. The smaller animal above appears from its plumed tail to be a jackal. 
There is obviously a bush in front of the antelope, but the other objects surrounding the 
two animals are difficult to identify. Level, 1 foot below surface. 


Antelope. 


Fig. 22. This design is painted on a cream slip, the paint used being a purplish-black. Bird. 


The animal represented is obviously a bird ; its plumed tail suggests a jungle-fowl. The 
same kind of bird sometimes appears as a character on the seals. The fragment was found 
6 ft. 6 in. below the surface. 

Fig. 23. In black on a bright red, and exceptionally well-polished slip. We indubitably 
have here a representation of a snake, but the position in which it is placed is very unusual 
in the painted pottery already known to us, on which the snake is customarily represented 
in a vertical position. That the position ] have given the design is correct is shown by the 
wheel striations on the sherd. This fragment was found 7 feet below the surface. 


Snake. 


Fig. 24 shows an animal that resembles an ordinary lizard, except that the tail is much Lizard. 


too full. It may possibly be intended to represent a monitor,’ and the faét that no legs are 
shown implies a very short-legged animal of this kind. 

The curvature of this potsherd suggests that it is part of the Stem of a brazier. It was 
found at a depth of 2 ft. 5 in. below the surface of the ground. The design is painted in 
black on a dark-red slip. 

Fig. 25. This incomplete design is painted in a purplish colour on a bright-red slip. 
From the shape of the body, it is probable that an antelope is here represented. The wavy line 
just below the neck of the animal is possibly intended to be a snake, but of the curious oval 
objects, which also occur in Fig. 21, no satisfactory explanation suggests itself, unless they 
are Jeaves. Level, 6 ft. below surface. 

Fig. 26. This fragment, which is of unusual thickness (§ in.), was found in a dump-heap 
and its original level therefore is not known. The design is painted in black on a very thin, 
cream slip. The animal on the left may be either a goat or an antelope, but the heavy hind- 
quarters and short legs of the beast on the right suggest a larger animal. The objects 
between the two animals are evidently bushes. 

Fig. 27. The design on this fragment, which came from a level of 2 ft. 6 in. below 
ground, is painted in a purplish-brown on a pink slip. The two animals represented 
are again obviously antelopes, but with rugose horns, if J] am right in thinking that the 
short lines are a rough attempt at representing corrugations.*. There is a tree in front of 
the animals, whose trunk is missing though the leaves remain. ‘The similarity of these 
leaves to the unknown objects on their left, which also appear in Figs. 21, 24, and 25, suggest 
that the latter, too, represent leaves. 

The jar shown in Pl. LXXXIX, 2, which comes from a late burial, is also illustrated 
in line in P], LXXXI, 17. It is coated with a thick, smooth, pink slip, upon which have been 
painted designs in a purplish black. Owing to the action of salt the slip has scaled badly, 
but enough of the design is left to show the figure of a doe standing under what may be a 
bough, Found in the S.E. corner of Courtyard 13, House III, Block 2, HR Area, 
at a depth of 2 ft. 6 in. below the surface. 

None of the pottery or fragments of pottery just discussed were found at a lower level 
than 7 feet below the surface of the ground, and the vase seen in Pl. LXXXIX, 2, appears 


1 Common in Sind. They frequently attain a length of § feet. 
§ For an exadtly similar way of representing wrinkled horns, see Més. Dé/. en Perse, t. xii, p. 175, fig. 302. 
* See supra, pp. 82 and 181.—[Ep,] 
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to be subsequent to the latest period at Mohenjo-daro.1 They cannot, therefore, be of 
earlier date than the Intermediate Period, if they are as early as that. The types of animals 
portrayed on these fragments closely resemble those represented on the wares from Elam, 
and suggest a semi-arid country.? It is curious that none of the animals represented on the 
seals appears on the pottery; but we have too few examples of animals on pottery to be 
dogmatic on this point. The careful filling up of the spaces around the figures is a usual 
feature of the primitive art of many parts of the East. 

Fragments Nos. 20 and 21 are of much thinner ware than the remainder of the sherds. 
The paste is more compact and of a brighter colour. They appear to have been made at 
a different place from the rest of the ware, or possibly they were manufactured separately 
for some special purpose. As suggested above, they may have been imported. 

The hatching of the bodies of the animals instead of painting them entirely black—a 
feature of all the examples from Mohenjo-daro—appears also in the pottery of the Second 
Period of Susa, at Musyan and Jemdet Nasr. In the pottery of the Firét Period of Susa, 
however, the bodies of the animals are usually blocked in entirely It is possible that the 
cross-hatching is a rough attempt to represent hair or feathers, as the case may be, though 
we must not lose sight of the possibility that the painter considered that to fill in all his 
animals with black would produce too heavy an effect. 

The serpent (Figs. 23 and 25) is a very common motif in all painted pottery of ancient 
date. The ease with which it could be drawn and its adaptability by shape to fill in small 
spaces was doubtless the cause of its popularity. At the present day, the serpent is one of 
the few motifs used in the painted pottery of Sind, though its original significance is now 
lost, and, as in some ancient pottery, it has degenerated into an undulating vertical line. 

Up to the present we have not found any representation of the humped bull on the 
Mohenjo-daro pottery, though it occurs frequently on the seals.4 That this animal was 
also known in Balichistan in early days is definitely proved from the fragment of painted 
pottery from Nal illustrated in Pl, XCIII, 30.5 This animal is also portrayed on some 
carved asphalt vases of early Susa.é 


Plant Designs (P!1. LEXXIX, 4, 7, 13; Pl. XCU, 1-13) 


The plant or tree is perhaps the most favoured of all. It occurs in one form or another 
on moést of the painted pottery. It is exceedingly easy to draw and, moreover, is useful to 
fill up indefinite spaces. Most of the plant-forms are unrecognizable, but it is certainly the 
palm that is represented in Fig. 9 in Pl. XCII, and what may be some kind of millet in 
Fig. 5 on the same plate.’ It will be noticed that most of the plant forms on the Mohenjo- 
daro ware are naturalistic—they have not that angularity that is characteriftic of the few 
representations of trees on the Susian pottery. In this respect they resemble the one or two 
representations of trees that were found on the pottery of Jemdet Nasr. Fig. 6 in Pl. XCII 


1 Not necessarily so, The ruined building which conteined this fraGional burial is of Intermediate date. See 
p. 82 supra.—f[Ep,} 

4 On the other hand, the animals represented on the seals from Mohenjo-daro belong to 2 forett country. 

8 The reverse occurs in Egypt, Hatched bodies came firdt and then a period when they were filled in entirely. 
In modern Kabyle pottery the body of an animal is always hatched. 

© See seals Nos. 327-40. 

5 It is one of the most charateridtic motifs on the Mehl pottery of Balichiftian.—[Ep.} 


© Mém, Dél. en Perse, t. xiii, pl. wexiy, figs. 5 and 6. 
7 Millet has been cultivated in India from very early times, Modt of the varieties have Sanskrit names. 
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is an excellent example of the naturalistic style ; there is not the slightest trace of stiffness 
anywhere. The same is true of Fig. 9 in Pl. XCII, where the palm swathes are drawn in a 
most natural manner, and of the tree or shrub in Fig. 3. 

In another type of decoration the use of plant-forms is more conventional, as will be 
seen in Pl. LXX XVIII, 6 and 12. Designs of this type are always carried out in black on 
a red slip, and very rarely occur in combination with any other form of decoration. They 
can hardly be described as beautiful ; in fact, they are almost bewildering, the greater part of 
the jar being covered with irregular partitions with a leaf in the centre of each. In some cases, 
however, these partitions become highly regularized and geometrical in form (Pl. LXXXIX, 
3 and 13; Pl. XCI, 8, 27, 31, and 33), the central leaf motif losing all semblance to a 
leaf and becoming a mere line. This form of decoration seems to have been yet further 
modified into a very common design (PI. XCI, 30 and 32), a scale-like pattern.) * 
That no long period of time was needed to produce these modifications is proved by their 
being frequently found almost at the same level. 

In the northern part of Baliichistin as well as in the south, Sir Aurel Stein has 
found pottery* with designs exactly similar to Pl. XCI, 8 and 27; designs which were at 
first thought to be peculiar to Mohenjo-daro and Harappi, but which we now know to extend 
over a much larger region. 

There is a fairly common plant motif at Mohenjo-daro, two examples of which are 
illustrated on Pl. XC, 18 and 19. This apparently represents a lanceolate leaf, which may be 
conventionalized from a water plant or an arum. It is found neither on Elamitic nor 
on Mesopotamian pottery, but occurs on some of that from Nal.‘ The same plant-form 
on painted pottery has also been found by Stein in Baliichistan. 

Though the Pipal tree is illustrated on one of the seals (Pl. CXII, 387), it does not appear 
on the pottery of Mohenjo-daro. A leaf motif, which is perhaps derived from the pipal,® 
appears on a fragment of pottery from Nal in central Baliichistan, the pottery of which 
place can be compared, as far as some of the designs upon it are concerned, with the 
Mohenjo-daro ware.® 


Triangles (Pl. LXXXVII, 1 ; Pl. XCII, 6 and 18) 


Triangles, whether arranged in single, double, or triple rows, cannot be said to have been 
a common form of decoration, as was the case at Jemdet Nasr, Musy4n, and in most parts 
of the ancient world, where, indeed, it can safely be said that it was the mogt common of all 
motifs in the decoration of painted and incised pottery. And why it should be so rare at 
Mohenjo-daro it is difficult to explain, especially as it is very popular with the modern potter 


1 The scale ornament in Pl. XCIII, 21 and 22—both from Nal—is also a common one at Mohenjo-daro, both 
on the modern painted pottery that is manufactured in a village close to the site and on the ancient pottery (Pl. XCI, 
30 and 32). It is also frequently carved on the yokes of the primitive carts of Sind. Exaétly the same motif has been found 
in Balichigtin by Stein, with the difference that the interiors of the acales are hatched. See also Zeit. fur Ethn , 1898, 
p. 468, fig. 36. 

* This may be a conventionalized feather pattern. In Egypt the motif was undoubtedly derived from this source. 
Ancient Egypt, 1923, pl. i. With markings inside the loops the motif is also known in Mycenaean art. 

9 Mem, Arch, Sure, Ind., No 37, pis. xiv ff. 

* Annual Report of the Archacl, Bure, of India 1904-5, pl. xxxiii, figs. 1 and 2, See also Pl, XCIII, 1. 

5 See PL CLIV, 9 of this work. 

* Very much the same kind of leaf is to be found on some early seals from Susa, Mém. Dé/. en Perse, 
t. xvi, pls. xxi, xxii, etc. 
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of Sind and, moreover, is one of the simplest and most effective motifs for the decoration 
of pottery. ‘The triangle motif must not be confused with the so-called double-axe motif, 
in which two triangles are placed with their apexes together (Pl. XCII, 1§ and 19). This 
latter motif is described below. 

Hatching was the almost universal method of filling in the interiors of triangles 
all over the ancient world, whether they were painted or incised, and we find, as one would 
expe&, that the same method was adopted at Mohenjo-daro. What these triangles, which 
are nearly always shown with their apexes upwards, were intended to represent, it is difficult 
to say, but the general opinion is that they are an attempt at portraying mountains. Such 
a simple motif as a triangle need, however, have had no significance at all; in all probability 
it was derived from simple weaving. 


Double-triangle Ornament (Pl. LXXXVIII, 5 and 7; Pl. XCII, 10, 14-17 and 19) 


This ornament must not be confused with the well-known Aegean symbol, the double- 
axe, with which, of course, it is hardly likely to have a connection. The double triangle is 
a very common motif indeed in both Susian periods,! at Musyan, and at Jemdet Nasr 
in Mesopotamia. It also appears on a vase found in the neighbourhood of Erivan,* and on 

ttery from Anau. 

The double-triangle motif generally appears placed alternately upright and horizontally, an 
arrangement which forms a very attractive border. In all the examples found at Mohenjo- 
daro the interiors of the triangles are hatched, but at Jemdet Nasr and also on the pottery 
from Elam and Turkestan, they are blocked in with either black or red paint, the colours 
being used alternately.¢ 

Exaétly the same motif is seen on some of the Nal pottery (PI. XCIII, 8), and it occurs 
at Damba Koh in southern Balichistan (Pl. XCIII, 9 and ro), At the latter site, the motif 
has the addition of a pair of spirals at each end, a feature which I have not observed on 
pottery elsewhere. 

Especially in borders, this double-triangle ornament is frequently placed at regular 
intervals around a jar separated by groups of three or more vertical lines, as is seen in 
Pl. XCIII, 8. The same arrangement occurs on early painted pottery from northern 
Balichistan, Susa,* Mesopotamia,* and the province of Honan in China,’ where, however, 
the main ornament tends to become attenuated. 

This motif is an elaboration of the triangle motif, but a fine vase from Greece shows 
a warrior either carrying a shield or wearing a garb that suggests this device.® Again, 
there have been found at Harappd in the Panjab double-axes of bronze or copper that in shape 
closely resemble the ornament found on the pottery. Such axes have not yet appeared 
at Mohenjo-daro, but they will doubtless be found later on in the lower levels. 


1 Mém. Déi. ew Perse, t. xiii, pl. vi, figs. 1, 2, and 5. 

* Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery of the Near Ea, pt. i, pl. v, No. 1. 

> Pumpelly, Explorations in Turkefax, vol. i, pl. xxviii, No. 1; p. 130, fig. 82, 

4 Also in China. Palarontolegia Sinica, Geological Survey of China, Series D, vol. i, fase. 2, pl. iv. 
5 Mém, Ddl. en Perse, t. xiii, pl. vi; pl xxxis t. viii, pl, vii, 

® Archeaciogia, vol, \xx, pl. x. 

7 Paleontelogia Sinica, Geological Survey of China, Series D, vol. i, fasc. 2, pl. xii, 

§ Mém, Dél. en Perse, t. xiii, p. 95, fig. 212. 
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The curious ball-like obje@ affixed to a vertical line, which in Pl. XCII, 19, partly fills the 
space between the triangles, is unusual, One example only of this particular motif has been 
found at Mohenjo-daro, but it is more common on the painted pottery of Balichistan and 
has also been found once at Anau. 


Chequers (Pl. XCII, 3, 9-13) 


This striking decoration was fairly often used at Mohenjo-daro. It was also popular 
at Jemdet Nasr and examples have been found on the painted pottery from Musyin. But 
it seems to have been used on the pottery of the firs period only at Susa, and then but 
rarely. It is fairly common in Balachistan.* This form of ornament is most probably derived 
from basket work. 

In the examples from Mohenjo-daro the chequers are always hatched in the same colour 
as their outlines, namely, black. The ground is generally a red slip, but the design in Fig. 11 
is painted on the natural surface of the pottery. An unusual feature is the filling in of the 
unhatched squares with small circles, dots, double lines, etc., a refinement that I have not 
seen before on ancient painted pottery. The lozenge pattern, a companion ornamentation 
to the chequer ornament, and formed by the use of oblique instead of vertical and horizontal 
lines, has not yet been found at Mohenjo-daro, though there is no reason to think that it may 
not come to light. 


Hide Morif (Pl. LXXXIX, 5; Pl XCI, 1-11) 


This motif, which resembles the hide of an animal stretched out for drying, is very 
common at Mohenjo-daro. It has, however, not yet been found in Sistan and appears to be 
unknown on the pottery from Elam. The portion of the jar to be so decorated was first of 
all divided by thin lines into squares, in each of which the motif was drawn, There is no 
doubt that the the effectiveness of this design contributed to its popularity. It may have been 
derived from interlocking circles, as in Pl. XC, 22. Five of the examples illustrated were 
painted in black on either a light or a dark-red slip. Fig. 6, however, was painted on a 
cream slip. 


Cross-like Designs (Pl. XCI, 7, 9-11) 


The cross-like designs illustrated in Pl. XCI, 7, 9, 10, and 11, really belong to the same 
group, though they have come to represent a four-petalled flower, which was a very popular 
design at Mohenjo-daro. The motif does not appear on the ancient pottery of Mesopotamia or 
of Elam, nor on that of Sistan. It is repeated with monotonous regularity in one of the 
registers on the very fine painted jar pictured in Pl. LXX XVII, 4. And here, in addition, 
the curvature of the arms of the crosses is such as to produce an effect of overlapping circles, 
whose centres are occupied by the diamonds between successive crosses. 

This modified design is shown more clearly in Pl. XC, 22. The design here illustrated 
was painted in black on red. Exaétly the same pattern, but painted in a variety of colours 
is a feature of some of the Nal pottery (PI. XCIII, 27). The resemblance is so close that the 
two designs might almoét have been the work of the same potter, except that the wares on 
which they are painted are radically different. The motif does not appear on any of the 
Elamitic wares or elsewhere to my knowledge, but it occurs in Northern Baliichistan? 


1 Pumpelly, Expioration: in Tarke faz, vol. i, pl. xxx, 
3 Zeit. fir Ethn., 1898, p. 467, fig. 263 p. 469, fig. 39; Mem. Arch. Surv, Ind, No, 37, pl. xxi. 
* Idid., pl, xv. 
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Comb Morif (P]. LXXXVII, 6; Pl. LXXXIX, 9; Pi. XCI, 13, 14, and 16; Pl. XCIII, 7) 


This motif is often found on the pottery of Mohenjo-daro, and has been so named 
because of its resemblance to a comb. In Pl. XCI, 13, the ends of the object are involved 
with the round objects on either side, but that it is in reality quite distinct from them is 
shown in Fig. 16 of that plate. 

No motif of this nature is found on the wares of Jamdet Nasr or Sistan, but it is a very 
common feature on the Susian ware, though only on the pottery of the First Period.! 
Nothing at all like it is to be found on the pottery from Musyan. It is sometimes found on 
Hittite pottery. There is no doubt that the objects represented on the Susa pottery are 
combs ; and they very closely resemble the Mohenjo-daro representations. The chief 
difference is the roughness of execution of the latter examples, which, however, can be accounted 
for by degradation ; nor is it impossible that the original meaning of the motif had been 
completely forgotten.’ 


The V Motif (Pl. XCII, 8, 17) 


This motif that occurs so frequently at Mohenjo-daro, as also on the painted pottery 
from other places, appears to me to be a degraded form of the bird motif; it was used 
indiscriminately when all sense of its origin had been lost. The process of degradation of this 
motif is clearly seen on pottery even of the First Period of Susa, and especially in one case 
from Musyan, where it is very marked.‘ 


Unusual Motifs 


Pl. XC, 24, shows a design on the jar portrayed in Pl. LXXXVII, 4. The chief motif 
of this pattern recalls two paste objects found by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni at Harappa.§ 
The objects are said to be bangles, but a series of flanges around the outside seem to me 
too thin and fragile for the objects to have been worn on the arms. Whatever they may be, 
there is no doubt, I think, that the Harappa objects are the same as the objects represented 
on this sherd, I cannot find the motif on the pottery of any other country. 


Vessel Motifs (Pl. XC, 23; Pl. XCI, 7; Pl. XCII, 3) 


The confusing pattern illustrated in Pl, XC, 23, comes from the self-same jar (Pl, 
LXXXVII, 4), and that it is not a freak design is proved by its being also found on the 
fragments of another jar (Pl. XCI, 7). Whether by chance or not, some of the intervals 
between the wavy lines take the form of jars. That this was not accidental is suggested by 
the fact that jars of another shape appear in the design in Pl. XCII, 3. Pottery shapes 
seem to be a curious decoration for painted pottery, but at Jemdet Nasr a small representation 
of a spouted vessel was also found painted on a jar. Nothing of the same nature has been 
found as yet on the early pottery of Elam or other places, with the exception of a doubtful 
example on a sherd from China.® 


1 Mém. Dél. en Perse, t. xiii, pls. xv, xvi, xvii, 

® Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery of the Near Ea, ii, pl. ix, fig. 2. 

3 ‘The same objec may perhaps be represented on one of the seals. See Noa, 161, 329. 

© Mém. Dél. en Perse, +. xiii, pl. xxvii, fig. 4. It occurs, also, on the predynattic pottery of Egypt. 

5 fun, Report, Northern Circle, Arch, Sarg. Ixd., 1920, pl. ix. 

® Archeological Research in Kansa, Geological Survey of China, Serlea A, No. §, pl. viii, Nos. rand 2. The vase 
motif is of course common in Kashi enamel ware, and in Islamic decoration generally. 
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Sua Monf (Pl. XCI, 13, 14, and 15) 


The sun-like motifs shown in P]. XCI, 13, 14, and 15, are difficult of interpretation. 
The radial lines which occur on the outer edge suggest an attempt at representing beams 
of light. At the same time, they recall the flanges on the outside of the so-called bangles 
from Harappa mentioned above, though this resemblance ceases when we look at the interiors 
of the figures. It muét be left to the reader to decide what these motifs most closely resemble. 
A very similar motif has been found on a sherd from Susa dated to the Second Period,? and also 
on a sherd from Musyin.* The motif does not appear at all on the pottery from Jemdet Nasr, 
but it is not uncommon on Aegean wares, and is found painted on some of the pottery of 
the Chalcolithic period of China.* 


Scrabble Marks (Pl. LXXXVIII, 1 ; Pl. XC, 13, 14, and 18) 


The surfaces of some of the jars, especially those of larger size, are scored all over with 
scrabbling placed in bands. ‘These markings are quite irregular and arranged both 
vertically and horizontally. In some cases they are so roughly done that they may have been 
painted by child labour. Occasionally, but very rarely, a plant motif is mixed up with 
this scrabbling, as in Pl. XC, 18. This scrabble work is generally in the form of bands, 
ranging on the large storage jars from 6 to 9 inches wide, which are sometimes 
decorated along the bases by means of simple loops with trefoils hanging from them at 
intervals.* 

Another favourite form of decoration, again usually employed on the larger jars, is 
the pattern shown in Pl. LXXXVIII, 13, in which partitions formed by roughly drawn 
vertical lines are filled in with horizontal marks, somewhat suggesting a spider’s web. 
Another variation of this is to be seen in Fig. 11 on the same plate. It might be thought 
that this decoration, which is always in black on a red or a light-coloured slip, is characteristic 
of a late type of pottery and due to extreme degradation. This, however, is not the case, 
for pottery so decorated is found at the same levels as the other types illustrated on the plates. 
It was, doubtless, found profitless to spend much time over the decoration of storage 
jars, especially as these would be kept in secluded positions. 


Fluting (Pl. LXXXVIIL, 3; Pl. XC, 25) 


The design illustrated in Pl. XC, 25, is quite unusual; originally it may have been derived 
from a flower or imitated from fluted metal-work. Two examples are at present known 
from Mohenjo-daro. The first (Pl. XC, 25) is painted on the outside of what seems to have 
been the pan of a brazier in a purplish-brown paint on a cream slip. The second example, 
painted in black and red on a cream slip, occurs on a fragment of the pan of a brazier, which 
is illustrated on Pl. LXXXVII, 3. No examples of fluted metal-work have as yet been found 
at Mohenjo-daro, but specimens from Kish in Mesopotamia show that this particular form 
of technique was practised in very early times,® and, though this design is radically different 
from any others on the painted pottery of Mohenjo-daro, there is no reason to suppose that 
it is of later date. 


1 Mén, Dél. en Perse, t. xiii, pl. xxviii, fig. 8. ® Mém. Dél. en Perse, t. viii, p. 112, fig. 185. 
3 Paleontotogia Sinica, Series D, vol. i, fasc. 2, pl. xii, fig. 62. 

4 For an example from N. Balichistan, cf. Stein, Mew. rch. Sure, Ind., no. 37, pl, xiv. 

® Mackay, Report on the Excavation of the 4" Cemetery at Kish, pt. i. 
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Borpbers 


(a) Zig-zag Borders (PI. XCI, 6 and 17; Pl. XCII, ro) 


The zig-zag pattern is always very roughly done. On the pottery of Mohenjo-daro 
it is used between straight, horizontal lines to form a border to separate various designs. 
In its simpler form this border does not occur on the pottery of Jemdet Nasr, but it is 
known on vessels from Susa? and Musyan," and it is a very common feature on the 
pottery from Nal* as well as on the early wares from other parts of southern Balichistan. 
It is largely used at the present day on the painted pottery from Sind, and there it is always 
painted in an irregular manner. Possibly the origin of this form of border was water. 
The best example of a zig-zag border of this kind is seen in Pl. XCI, 17, where the zig-zags 
are composed of groups of parallel lines. 

The zig-zag design was, however, used in a much bolder manner at Nal, Susa, and 
Anau than on the pottery of Mohenjo-daro. On pottery from the first two sites the design 
covers a considerable space, as is seen in Pl. XCIII, 4, 18, 19, and 20, and for this reason, 
in conjunétion with certain similarities between the wares themselves, it appears probable 
that they were related. 


(b) Loop Lines (Pl. LXXXVIL, 5; Pl. LXXXIX, 15; Pl. XC, 18; Pl. XCI, 19) 


This form of border is allied to the border just described, and, like it, is always 
arranged horizontally. When attached to an upper line, as frequently happens, the pattern 
forms a series of loops like festoons. These borders are common at Mohenjo-daro, but not 
at Jemdet Nasr, where the more angular or zig-zag form was favoured. At Musy4n and 
Susa the looped lines are generally double. A form of wavy line from Mohenjo-daro may be 
seen in P]. XC, 20, where the loops are double, with a series of Strings hanging from the 
lower loops. 

It is possible that the origin of this very simple border is a garland of flowers or leaves, 
a spot, which originally may have represented a flower, being sometimes placed in each 
loop, as in Pil. LXXXVII, 5. In Pl. XCI, 22, a double, wavy line is hatched in the 
middle. This variety of border is well represented on the Musy4n pottery and is rarer on the 
Susa ware.® 


(c) Hemispherical Borders (Pl. LXXXIX, 11 5 Pl. XCII, 2) 


Another elaboration of the loop-line border is that shown in Pl. XCII, 2, where 
the loops are filled in with hatching. This border is quite common at Mohenjo-daro, and 
variations of it are found in the Sistan pottery, and also in the prehistoric pottery from 


1 Mém. Dél. en Perse, t. xiii, pls. iv and v. 

9 Mém. Dél. en Perse, t. viii, p. 125. 

3 Pl. XCII, Figs. 9 and 20, of this work. 

« For the same arrangement, see the border in pl. xxxi of Méa. Dé/. ew Perse, t. xiii. It also oceurs on the Siftin 
pottery, Andrews, Burlington Magazine, Dec., 1925, pl. ii, Nov. 40 and 84, 

® Mém. Dél. ex Perse, t. viii, pla. xxviii, xxxi, etc. T. xii, p. 215, 

® Mém. Dd. ex Perse, t. ili, p. 120, 121, otc. 
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Baliichiftan. The hemispherical loops sometimes occur separately, as beneath the 
animal in Pl. XCII, 26, but a continuous series generally serves as a border right round 
the jar. In all the examples from Mohenjo-daro that I have seen, these hatched hemispheres 
are placed with their curved surfaces uppermost, but in the pre-historic pottery of north 
and south Balichistan they are set either way. 

The origin of this very simple decoration may be connected with the well-known Original 
Susian motif of a file of birds (oStriches or swans) lying on the ground or in water. If meaning. 
from this the heads were at any time omitted, the original significance of the design 
would soon have been lost. 


(4) Bead Borders (Pl. LXXXVII, 6; Pl. LXXXIX, 11; Pl. XCI, 13 and 16; 
Pl. XCII, 3 and 24) 


This variety of border, a very common one at Mohenjo-daro, has been so named 
because it resembles a row of long beads linked together. The interiors of the beads are 
always hatched. This type of border occurs on one small jar from Musy4n,? and a slight 
modification of it has been found in Sigtin.® It does not occur at Jemdet Nasr, but a form in 
which the beads are definitely lozenge-shaped, as in Pl. XCI, 21, is common in the First and 
Second Periods of Susa. This variety of border is very common on the Nal pottery. It is 
known also on the painted pottery from Anau. 


(¢) Hemisphere and Triangle Borders (P\. XCI, 18 and 25) 


This also is a common border at Mohenjo-daro. It occurs with a slight modification 
in Sistan,® but has not been found, as far as I am aware, at either Susa or Musyan. There 
is no doubt as to its effectiveness as an ornament, and it was a simple border to paint. 


(f) Borders of Triangles with Incurved Sides (Pl. XCI, 12) 


This is rarely found at Mohenjo-daro and in the examples illustrated the spaces 
between the triangles are filled in with leaves. The same design, but without the leaf, is 
found in Sistin ¢ and something similar at Musyan,’? where, however, the triangles are 
Straight-sided and have their free edges serrated or notched. This border is not found at all 
on the Susian pottery. The triangle with incurved sides, either as a separate motif or in 
combination with other motifs, is also known in the prehistoric sites of N.E. China.® 


(g) Roundel Borders (P|. XCI, 26, 27, and 31) 


Borders of this pattern are of common occurrence at Mohenjo-daro. I can find no trace 
of the roundel motif in a border on the wares of Sistan, Musy4n, Susa, and Jemdet Nasr, though 
it is used otherwise.’ In these borders there is always a spot in the middle of each roundel. 


1 Mém, Dél. en Perse, +. xiii, pl. xxxi. 3 Mém. Dél, en Perse, t. viii, p. 107. 

5 Andrews, Burlington Magazine, Dec., 1925, pl. i, Nos. 23 and 26. 

* Pumpelly, Explorations in TurkeRan, vol. i, pl. xxv, p. 130, fig. 83. 

5 Burlington Magazine, Dec., 1925, pl. ii, No. 52. § Burlington Magazine, Dec, 1925, pl. 1, fig. 44. 

1 Méw. Déi. en Perse, t. viii, p. 102. 

* Palaontologia Sisica, Geological Survey of China, Series D, vol. i, fasc. 1, pl. xii; fasc. 2, pl. xii, ete. 

* Aa would be expeded, it is known on the prehiftoric painted pottery of north Balichiétan found by Sir 
Aurel Stein, Mem. Arch. Suro, Ind., No. 37. 
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(A) Chequer Borders (P|. LXXXIX, 13; Pl. XCI, 1 and 33) 


As a form of border, chequers were always used in a single line, and no attempt was 
made to paint the squares in alternate colours nor to differentiate them in any way. Like 
the roundels, each square has a spot in the centre. This form of border does not seem to have 
been used on the pottery of either Elam or Sistan, despite its extreme simplicity. 


(i) Miscellaneous Borders 


Plain lines used as borders are common to all the painted pottery of the ancient world. 
The spaces between were frequently filled in with other lines set at right angles, to relieve 
the monotony. A curious border of this type is seen in Pl. XCI, 23, where a group of thin 
lines is followed by a group of thicker, notched ones. This is the only example found as 
yet at Mohenjo-daro. Somewhat the same idea occurs on one of the sherds from Sistan,} 
but here the group of thicker, wavy lines is arranged parallel with the long lines of the border. 
This modification also appears on a piece of Musyan pottery.* 

Allied to this type of border is the one illustrated in Pl. XCI, 24, in which there are 
similar groups of thin, vertical lines. The spaces between them are, however, filled in with 
small, curved markings, similar to those in the designs shown in Pl. XC, 19, and Pl. XCII, 8 
and 17. The same idea, but with straight markings, will be seen in Pl. LEX XIX, ro and 14. 
Exactly similar markings are found on the Susa and Musyan pottery ; they are details of 
quite frequent occurrence on most ancient painted ware. 

A very curious border indeed is illustrated in Pl. XC, 21. It is the only example of 
its kind found at Mohenjo-daro, and I have not been able to find its exa€ counterpart on 
any other painted ware. The figure looks like some form of centipede.‘ This very 
interesting motif differs only very slightly from one that is common on some of the Nal 
pottery (Pl. XCIII, 5). It is possible that the painter of the Mohenjo-daro fragment, not 
knowing what the motif was supposed to be, changed it slightly to make it resemble an 
insect. The motif as it appears on the Nal pottery is extraordinarily like some on the painted 
pottery from Susa and Musyan ; a comparison with Nos. 4 and 6 in Pl. XCIII will show 
the great resemblance. And perhaps it is not stretching the imagination to compare the 
Nal and Elamitic examples of this motif with one found on a sherd from Abu Shahrein.® 
There can be no doubt that this motif is a degraded form of the antelope figure. 


From the general style of its decoration the painted pottery of Mohenjo-daro appears 
to belong to a later period than the painted pottery of Susa I, and perhaps even than that 
of Susa II. The Mohenjo-daro ware is, however, very closely connected with the painted 
pottery found by Sir Aurel Stein in Siétan and in north and south Baliichistan.* There are many 
motifs which, common to these countries, do not appear on any of the Mesopotamian and 
Elamitic wares. The flowing designs derived from plant-forms are quite foreign to the latter 
wares, but distinétive of the wares of Sind, Balachistan, and Sistan. 


? Andrews, Burlisgton Magazine, Dec,, 1925, pl. i, No. 1. 

8 Mém, Dél, en Perse, t. vii, p. 97, fig. 143. 

* Also to be found in Balichiftan pottery. Zeit. far Erdn., 1898, p. 467, fig. 2435 p. 468, fig. 33. 

4 Pl. XC, 21, which is upside down, is very like some of the Mehl ware described on pp. 98-9, though the 
antelope motif is more degraded here than it usually is on the Meh! ware-—({Ep.] 

5 Campbell-Thompson, drchaosogia, vol, Ixx, pl. x. 

§ As regards the painted pottery from north and south Balichifttn, see supra, pp. 97 f. Although the Sista 
wares exhibit certain motifs in common with those of Mohenjo-daro, their fabrics seem to me radically dissimilar —{Eo.] 
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That there was, however, some ancient connection with Elam seems to be proved by 
certain motifs common to the wares of both Mohenjo-daro and Elam, though in slightly 
different forms. For ingtance, the double-triangle motif is common to both, as well as 
being found on the pottery of Mesopotamia and Turkestan. This design, though simple in 
conception, has certain characteristics, such as its vertical and horizontal arrangement, 
which would hardly have been evolved independently. Another motif, common to Elam 
and western India, is the comb which, curiously enough, is only found on the pottery of the 
Fir& Period of Susa, and yet appears on the later pottery of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, 
but in a degraded form. This motif, as far as I have been able to trace, does not occur on 
any other painted pottery. 

The curious triangular motif with a stepped or notched edge that is so common a feature 
of the Nal pottery (Pl. XCIII, 13, 14, 16, and 23), though, strangely enough, unknown at 
present on the painted ware of Mohenjo-daro, is represented in many of the pieces of shell- 
inlay found on the latter site (Pl. CLV, 31-3). There is little doubt that this motif will be 
found on the pottery that has yet to be unearthed. It occurs also, in a modified degree, in 
the painted pottery of Sistan,} and is quite distinct in the Anau ware.* 

It is a well-known fact that many of the designs on painted pottery are derived from 
either basket or leather work, or possibly sometimes a combination of the two. It is 
probable that basket-work was practised before the potter’s art came into being. Indeed, the 
latter was eventually derived from the former, more or less by accident ; a basket coated 
with clay to preserve its contents—more probably from the attacks of inse¢ts than from 
danger by water—was accidentally burnt. The result was that a pottery vessel came into 
being, all traces of the basket being lost, except its impression in the clay. If the clay had 
been applied to the inside of the basket, the impression of the latter would naturally be on 
the outside of the vessel so formed. 

Impressions of basket-work on the outside of a vessel probably led to the use for 
decoration of the triangle, chequer and lozenge motifs, all of which seem derived from 
plaited work. 

It could not have been long before other designs than those derived from basket-work 
were used for the decoration of pottery. The owner, who was probably at first the aétual 
maker, may well have placed his sign on his jars as a means of identification ; and later on 
he would have adapted his device to make a running decoration. The forms of domesticated 
animals would then have been used for ornament, and eventually plant designs. In this 
connection, it is a curious fa¢t that the ox or cow very seldom appear on painted pottery of 
the Near and Middle East. It is nearly always animals such as various kinds of antelopes, 
ibex, etc., that are depicted, a fact that suggests that these animals were domesticated in 
very early times.* That this was adtually so in Mesopotamia is proved by archaic seals 
frequently showing one or more lions attacking antelope which are in charge of a herdsman. 

We are not yet able to date the painted pottery of Mohenjo-daro with any degree of 
certainty. It is as plentiful in the upper levels as in the less explored, lower levels ; and as 
far as we can see at present, there is but little difference in Style and technique at the various 
levels. Provisionally, therefore, we must regard all the painted pottery found at Mohenjo- 
daro as ranging from some time in the fourth millennium down to the end of the first quarter 


of the third millennium, 
1 Andrews, Burlington Magazine, Dec., 1925, pl. i. 


® Pampelly, Explorations in Turkestan, vol. i, pl. 35. 
3 The eland, for inftence, has been successfully tamed and even milked. In South Africa it has been 


used as a draught animal. 
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In the approximate dating of painted pottery we have some help from Mesopotamia. 
At Jemdet Nasr, a few miles N.E. of Kish, a considerable range of painted pottery 
was found, which by comparison of form and other indications has been dated as considerably 
earlier than a range of incised but unpainted pottery found at Kish itself. And this latter 
pottery is known from other evidence to be pre-Sargonic in date, i.e. before 2,700 8.c. The 
Jemdet Nasr ware is of the same period as, or a little later than, the pottery of the Second 
Period of Susa, and some of it, moreover, closely resembles the painted pottery from Musyin 
both in form and &tyle of decoration. The order, therefore, of painted pottery from the 
countries with which we are concerned I would place as follows :— 


Susa (Firét Period) : . ‘ ‘ 6.4250 B08 
» (Second Period), Musyan, Jemdet Nasr . + 6, 4000 B.C, 
Mohenjo-daro (Early Period) 5 3. «eG 3280 BC. 
it (Intermediate Period) . A - .  &. O00 BC. 

Nal (Balichiéttn) ; ee ee a . — € 3000 B.c.3 
Mohenjo-daro (Late Period) 7 . . : - 2750 B.C. 


In Sind at the present day, as no doubt anciently, the painting of pottery is the task of 
women.‘ The jar to be ornamented is revolved on a wooden pivot placed on a stone or 
brick, and a jar cover with an interior projection is placed in the mouth of the jar to help the 
slow revolution necessary for the painting.® 

There is yet another conneCtion between the painted wares of Mohenjo-daro and those 
of adjacent countries ; but one that concerns shape rather than decoration. The stands or 
censers found at Mohenjo-daro as well as at Harappa must be included as painted pottery, 
though in the majority of cases they are merely covered with a red slip and decorated with 
plain lines of black. In rare cases, however, the &em and other parts of these stands are 
decorated with designs, and, more rarely still, painted in polychrome (PI. LXXXYVII, 3). 
That these stands were sometimes used as censers seems proved by one of these articles, 
identical in shape with some found at Mohenjo-daro, appearing in a bas-relief found at Susa, 
where it is carried by a man.® 

What may be a stand of very similar type is pictured on a sherd from the province of 
Honan in China.’ It is not, however, recorded whether actual offering-Stands have come to 
light in the ancient sites that are just beginning to be searched in that now-troubled land. 

The history of painted ware in western India is intereéting ; the connedtion, as far as 
we can see, is unbroken down to modern times. A provisional examination of the site called 
Jhukar, about 18 miles N.W. of Mohenjo-daro, affords us proof of the continuity of painted 
ware in this part of India. In the lowest level of this new site badly damaged brickwork was 
found belonging to the Late Period of the Indus Valley civilization. Here we unearthed 
painted pottery of identical type with that of Mohenjo-daro. 

A few feet above this stratum were found buildings belonging to a second occupation. 
Painted pottery occurred here also, but of inferior workmanship. The forms of this pattery, 
though related to those in the level below, were slightly different from the earlier ware. 


1 To be published shortly. 

® Cf. Cambridge Ancient Histary, vol. i, p. 362. 

> According to Sir Aurel Stein this should be placed later than that of Mchenjo-daro. 

4 Before the wheel came in pottery-making was women’s work. 

® FRAT, vol. la, p. 132. 

* Babelon, Maswa/ of Oriental Antiquities, p. 323, fig. 247. See also Pl. CLIX, § of this work. 
1 Paleontologia Sinica, Geological Survey of China, vol, i, fasc. 2, pl. vi, fig. 16. 
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The finish is also crude and the designs show a marked degradation. Taking into 
consideration the level at which this pottery was found, we may date it provisionally to a 
period 250-500 years later than the pottery found in the stratum below. 

The summit of the mound at Jhukar was found to be occupied by buildings of the Kushin Kushan period. 
period (third century a.p.). Much of the painted pottery found in these buildings was of 
excellent workmanship. Even at this late period, the pottery was beautifully made and 
finished. The motifs, however, are entirely different from those on the prehistoric pottery 
found in the lowest level and the level immediately above it. Running plant forms and 
designs consisting of isolated groups of flowering plants point to Greek influence. The 
forms of the vessels vary very considerably from those of the earlier wares ; they are more 
complex and their surfaces are sometimes purposely roughened in a curious way, 

From our invegtigations in the mound at Jhukar, therefore, we are able to show that in Continuity. 
Sind (it may also be the case in other parts of India) painted pottery had a continuous 
existence and survived down to a very late period. The old motifs, it is true, have disappeared 
but the art itself has survived. 

In Mesopotamia painted pottery entirely disappeared about the beginning of the Painted pottery 
Sargonic period. The same is true of Elam, where also its disappearance was probably in ; 
due to Sumerian influence, for, as far as we can see, painted wares were not a feature Mesopotamia. 
of Sumerian culture. The painted pottery found at Al ‘Ubaid belongs to the dawn of Sumerian 
culture in Mesopotamia ; if it be Sumerian, in all probability it was inherited from the pre- 

Sumerians. Further investigation, however, is necessary before we can dogmatize on this 
subject. The present evidence appears to indicate that the Sumerians as a race did not 
manufacture or use painted ware, except in the earliest stages of their Mesopotamian 
history. If this be so, it may assist us in eventually localizing the original home of the 
Sumerians. That it was on the northern or eastern shores of the Persian Gulf appears unlikely. 

A tabulation of the painted pottery described in this chapter, giving the colours of the 

various slips and other details, follows. 
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Human Figures (Pls. XCTV and XCV) 


CONSIDERABLE number of pottery figurines has been found at Mohenjo-daro 
A at all levels. In almost every case they are female figures, nude except for a narrow 
girdle around the Joins. In most cases this girdle is quite plain (Pl. XCV, 
26 and 28); it is sometimes decorated in front with two or more medallions (Pl. XCIV, 14; 
Pl. XCV, 11), which may represent some kind of brooch or fastening or may be simple 
ornaments. The girdle itself is either a simple strip of some woven material or perhaps 
twists of material grouped together to form a band or swathed several times round the 
body (Pl. XCIV, 14; Pl. XCV, 11 and 18). It is possible that the latter type of girdle 
was not made of cloth at all, but that it was intended to portray strings of beads ; there is 
but little difference between some of these girdles and undoubted representations of strings 
of beads. The fine girdle of carnelian and bronze beads seen in Pl. CLI, 4, may have been 
worn around the loins.? 

The semi-nudity of these figures is in contrast with similar figures from other countries, 
which even up to a late period were usually entirely nude. It may be that modesty on the 
part of their makers was the cause of their being partially draped. 

Many of the female figures wear a very distinétive head-dress, which rises fan-like from 
the back of the head (Pl. XCIV, 12 and 14; Pl. XCV, 8, 26, and 28). In some cases this 
head-dress appears to rise direct from the head (Pl. XCV, 26) ; in others, it forms part of a coif 
that falls down at the back of the head, as in Pl. XCIV, 14, where the head~dress is held in 
place by a band around the forehead* 

A peculiarity of these head-dresses is the pannier-like object worn on each side of the 
head. This feature is present in most of the figurines and is difficult to explain. At first 
sight, it appears to be due to some malformation of the ear caused by an ear-plug of unusual 
size. In some of the figures, however, it is so large, e.g., in Pl. XCIV, 1, that it must have 
been made from some light material, such as linen, cotton, or wool, It should be noted 
that there was once a similar attachment on the other side of the head shown in Pl. XCIV, 1. 

In some of the figures (P1. XCIV, 12; Pl. XCV, 6, 7, and 8, etc.), these pannier-like 


1 Two examples are known from elsewhere of similar figures wearing cinctures around the loins, not at all unlike 
those worn by the Indus Valley figurines. Hall and Woolley, Ur Excavations, vol. i, pl, xlviii; Four. Eg. Arch., 1929, 


pl. vii, fig. 4. 
® I do not think that it was ever intended to dress these figures, for, if so, the jewellery that is always represented 


would have been concealed. 
5 Compare some of these head-dresses with head-dresses found at Assur. See Andrae, Die Archdischen Ischtartempel 


in Assur, taf. 52, figs. mand p. Also, p. §5, fig. 41. 
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objects are supported by bands carried round them and also around the head, which suggests 
that they were attached in some way to the ears, but needed extra support, as do the very 
heavy nose-rings worn in Sind to-day which are supported by cords tied to the hair above 
the forehead. 

That the very curious cone on each side of the face in Pl. XCV, 26, is really a part of 
the head-dress and not affixed to the face is shown by comparison with Pl. XCV, 13, 
and Pl, XCIV, 14. These cone-like projections are perhaps two corners of the cof. On 
the other hand, an ornament of some kind may have been attached to the coif ; and if so, 
its shape recalls the hollow gold cone which was found with other jewellery in the DK Area 
and is illustrated in Pl. CKLVIIT, a, 2. This cone, which is discussed in Chapter XXVI 
on the jewellery of Mohenjo-daro, has a loop inside the apex presumably for sewing to a 
garment. A very similar ornament has since been found, made in faience, also with a loop 
for attachment to the clothing. 

Most of the figurines are loaded with jewellery, which is sometimes cleverly portrayed 
with little effort. In the longest of the Strings worn by the figure shown in Pl. XCIV, 14, 
each bead is represented separately by a pellet of clay. The highly ornamental collar worn 
by this figure looks a mogt uncomfortable affair. A similar collar, if anything a little higher, 
is seen in No. 1 on the same plate. 

Unfortunately, most of the arms and legs of the figurines are missing, but those that 
remain (Pl. XCIV, 6, 7, 8, and 11 ; Pl. XCV, 26 and 27) are adorned with armlets, bangles, 
and anklets. These ornaments may sometimes have been made of metal, but in all probability 
the majority of them were shell. The custom of wearing so many shell bracelets as almost to 
conceal the whole of the forearm is very common in India at the present day. 

From their resemblance to one another, and the frequency with which they occur, there 
is no doubt that these female figurines with their elaborate head-dresses and jewellery are 
sacred images, They are extremely common in all parts of the site and are considerably 
better made than the other figures, probably being made by the professional potter rather 
than at home. 

There is reason to think that the head-dress worn by these figures was also that worn 
by the better-class inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro, for it has always been customary to dress 
a deity in a familiar costume.1. What particular deity these female figures represent we do 
not as yet know ; but it is probable that she was a goddess with attributes very similar to 
those of the Great Mother Goddess, ‘‘ Lady of Heaven,” etc., and the special patroness 
of women, whose images are found in large numbers at so many early sites in Elam, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the Eastern Mediterranean area. Probably there was one of 
these images in one of the rooms of every household. Unlike some of the figurines found 
elsewhere, there is no evidence that they were of a funerary nature.? 

In view of a possible association of ideas between these Indus Valley figurines and 
those of Mesopotamia and Elam, and again of Egypt, it may be as well to mention here 
that Mr. Hornblower is of the opinion that the cult of the mother goddess in Egypt was an 
inheritance from the late Paleolithic age, and also that a Mesopotamian form of the same 
goddess was introduced in the middle predynastic period, after which it became fused with 
the worship of the cow goddess, which he regards as also of Mesopotamian origin. In 


1 T allude, of course, to the head-dress in particular. It cannot be imagined that the women of the Indus Valley 
civilization habitually wore such scanty body-covering. 

1 For a full account of the Egyptian figurines I would refer the reader to Mr. Hornblower’s valuable article, 
“ Predynaftic Figures of Women and their Successors," in Four. Eg. Arch., May, 1929, pp 29-47. 

5 For the worship of the Mother Goddess, see pp. 49-52 supra 
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Mesopotamia the cow was the symbol of the goddess Nin-khursag, who bears the character 
of a mother amongst her other attributes,! and this is also true of the goddess Hathor in Egypt. 

The comparative paucity of male figures is significant. For some reason they were not 
popular in clay, excepting the few rough examples made by children obviously as playthings. 
The figure illustrated in Pl. XCIV, 11, may perhaps represent a deity. 

We have evidence from the clay figures that in certain cases women also wore a close- 
fitting cap with a long point which was allowed to hang down at one side (Pl, CLIII, 25). 
A very similar cap was sometimes worn by men, but the point, instead of hanging down the 
side, either falls over the top of the head, where it is secured by a rolled fillet (P]. XCIV, 11), 
or terminates in a coil (PI. XCIV, 4). It is possible, however, that the coil at the back of the 
head in the latter figure may be intended to represent hair. The same may be the case with 
the preceding figure, No. 2, on the same plate. This male figure either wears a puggaree, 
or his long hair is coiled around the top of his head. 

It is rarely that we find onc of these figures, whether male or female, in perfect condition. 
Usually only the heads are found, and not the bodies, whereas my experience in Mesopotamia 
with figurines of a similar nature was that the bedies are found more frequently than the heads. 
Why so many of the figures are broken it is difficult to explain ; they are both substantially 
made and well baked, and an ordinary fall would hardly be enough to break them. It has 
been suggested that the breakage of these figures in other countries might be due either to 
a change of belief or to an invader seeking to introduce another religion. A change of belief 
would naturally be a slow process, and it is impossible to imagine an invader entering every 
house and breaking up the image or images init. His religious zeal would surely be confined 
to the temples and larger buildings. 

In all the pottery figures of human form the eyes were represented by pellets of clay, 
usually oval in shape and in some cases markedly so. The eyes of the animal figures are in 
nearly every case perfectly round. Only on one or two of the human figures, however, do we 
find the pronounced elongation of the eye which characterizes some of the stone statues. 
The use of pellets instead of incisions to represent the eye is a feature of the pre-Sargonic 
figurines of Kish, especially those which formed the handles of a type of pottery jar dated to 
about 3000 B.c.? 

At Kish, the eye-pellets were sometimes incised to represent the pupil, but we only find 
two examples of this refinement in the figurines of Mohenjo-daro (PI. XCV, 14 and 15). 
At Kish the mouth was but seldom represented, and then only by an incision. In the 
Mohenjo-daro figurines, however, the mouth is cleverly portrayed by an elongated pellet 
incised with a horizontal line to make the upper and lower strips of the pellet simulate lips. 
In only one case are the ears represented, in which respect the figurines resemble the 
archaic pottery figures of other countries. They must have been concealed beneath the 
appendages of the head-dress. 

As in all primitive figures, the nose, always prominent,? is shown by a mere pinching-up 
of a portion of the clay and not by sticking ona piece. In every case the bridge of the nose is 
on a line with the forehead ; and though in rough work like these pottery figures this may be 


4 Hall and Woolley, Ur Excavations, vol. i, pp. 141-3. 

® Mackay, Report on the Excavation of she“ A” Cemetery at Kish, pt. i, pl. 2. I have not been able to find this 
particular technique elsewhere than in early India and Mesopotamia, It does not occur, as far as 1 can trace, in the early 
figurines of Egypt ‘The use of beads and pieces of shell for this purpose is fairly common in most countries, 

* It is queétionable whether the noses of these figures are indicative of the size of the natural feature. With the 
exception of the figure in Pl, XCVIII, the noses of the fone statues are not unduly large. Being such a prominent , 
feature it would naturally be over-emphasized in a plastic material. 
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thought of little importance, it is noteworthy that exa¢tly the same feature 1s seen in the stone 
statuary illustrated in Pls. XCVILI, XCIX, and C. 

All the figurines are made of either a light-red or straw-coloured ware, and are usually 
well baked. Marks of red paint on some of them, e.g., Pl. XCIV, 2, 5, and 11, suggest that 
they were once entirely covered with this colour. The majority show no trace of paint ; 
but evidence of colouring would tend to disappear in a salty soil! In Pl. XCIV, 11, 
however, traces of a necklace painted in red still remain round the neck, and bands of the same 
colour around the arms may represent bracelets. The great majority of the figurines are of 
solid material throughout. With the exception of No. 23 in Pl. XCV, and possibly also the 
masks, they are made by hand without the aid of a mould. Certain figures, however, as 
Nos. 24, 29, and 30 in Pl. XCV, are hollow ; in shape, also, they differ greatly from the 
ordinary figurines. 

A more detailed description of the figurines illustrated here follows :— 


Pl, XCV.—Nos. 1, 2, and 3 in Pl. XCV are hollow clay masks, which were roughly made 
in a mould. The first (E 958) is 1°85 inches wide. The second (C 2739) considerably 
smaller, and the third (EF 517) 1°75 inches wide. The first and third were found in Trial 
Trench E, DK Area, and the second in Block 2, Section B, DK Area. Two of them still 
have short horns, which were also present in the third, but have been broken away. The eyes 
of all the three masks are elongated and the rudimentary animal-ears perforated, either for 
earrings or to fasten the heads to some support. ‘The fa¢t that these heads are hollow at the 
back also suggests that they were intended to be attached to something, possibly a kind of rag 
image whose form was concealed by drapery. On the other hand, the presence of horns 
strongly suggests that these masks represented a deity rather than that they were ordinary 
dolls. Indeed, they recall the horned figures on two of the edges of seal 356, which have been 
likened to the hero Enkidu, who appears so frequently on the Sumerian seals.2- These masks 
should also be compared with the animal masks in Pl. XCVI, ¢ and 6. 

All these masks were made of light-red ware moderately baked. No. 3 shows evidence 
of having once been painted red, but there are now no traces, even if it ever existed, of colour 
on the other two examples. No. 1 was found 7 feet, and No. 3, 15 feet, below the surface. 
They can, therefore, be dated to the Late and Intermediate Periods ; possibly, however, the 
third is of earlier date. 

No. 4 (L 4) is of very rough workmanship. The eyes are elongated pellets and the 
mouth another pellet incised horizontally. It is 2°75 inches high, and was found in Room 
100 in the L Area, at the Intermediate level. . 

No. § (DK 485) is 1°§ inches high and of much better workmanship than No. 4. 
Unfortunately, it is broken ; but from the small breasts we may perhaps surmise that this 
figure is that of a male. It was found 1 ft. 9 in. below the surface and belongs to the Late 
Period. Court north of Chamber 27, Block 11, Seétion C, DK Area. 

No. 6 (C 3067) is a well-preserved head, 2°3 inches high, which shows that the front of 


! It is curious how pottery figurines in many parts of the ancient world were coloured red. At Mohenjo-daro 
this does not seem to be an attempt to simulate the natural colour of the skin, for most of the figures are made of a hght- 
red ware. It was possibly a sacred colour, Model animals, some of which were apparently dedicated to the gods, were 
frequently coloured red. Sacred images in modern India are generally painted with red lead mixed with ghee. The 
colour used on the figures of Mohenjo-daro is haematite. 

§ These human heads with horns are not unlike some that have been found at Ur. The Trmes, z5th January, 
1929. Possibly the same deity is represented. The example from Ur is the head of a copper statue, whereas the objeds 
from Mchenjo-daro are all moulded in clay. 
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the fan-like head-dress was sometimes decorated. Level, 2 feet below surface. Block 2, 
Section C, DK Area. 

No. 7 (DK 2385) is a little smaller than No. 6. The pannier-like objects on either side 
of the head are supported by a double band across the forehead. Level, 2 feet below surface. 
Room 2, Block 1, Section B, DK Area. 

No. 8 (DK 2189), which is 2°1 inches high, resembles Nos. 6 and 7 in many respects. 
Level, 7 feet below surface. Room 12, Block 16, Section C, DK Area. 

No. 9 (DK 2505), which is 2 inches high, represents a man with a short beard and long 
hair coiled up at the back of the head in the style seen on some of the Stone statues. The 
curls of the hair are represented by pricking. ‘This head is made of light-red ware and was 
once washed over with dark-red paint. It was found at a depth of 13 feet below the surface 
and appears to be of the earlier Intermediate Period. The short beard is very Egyptian- 
looking ; but it is not suggested that this head represents an inhabitant of that country, 
especially as one of the stone Statues from Mohenjo-daro appears to possess a small beard of 
very much the same shape. (PI. XCIX, 7,8, andg.) Street 1, Block 3, Se€tion B, DK Area. 

No. 10 (C 2895) is a mere remnant of a figurine, we do not know whether of 
a man or woman. Its interest lies in the fact that the curious kilt, apparently made of locks 
of wool, very closely resembles the kaunakes worn by the early Sumerians.!. This figure was 
originally coloured red, and what is left of it is 2°7 inches high. Judging by the level at which 
it was found (10 feet), it appears to be of the Intermediate Period. Block 8, Seétion C, 
DK Area. 

No. 11 (VS 2276), though badly broken, 1s illustrated to show the girdle of four bands 
or twists of material decorated in front with two medallions, one of which may be a fastening. 
What is left of the upper part of the figure shows the usual elaborate necklace. Level, 6 feet 
below surface. Room 76, House XIII, Block 2, VS Area. 

No. 12 (HR 3690) is a woman seated on her haunches and holding in her lap a platter 
that presumably contains small loaves of bread. This figure has no ornaments, but wears 
the same fan-like head-dress as other female figures. From the roughness of its make, it 
appears to be the work of a child, It is about 3 inches high. Level, 10 feet below surface. 
House XVIII, Block 4, Seétion B, HR Area. 

No. 13 (VS 1369) is 2°75 inches high. The usual high head-dress is worn, and there 
appears to be a twisted strand of hair hanging down one side of the head. The ends of the 
coif appear on either side of the face, and a double-stringed necklace with pendants is worn 
tight around the throat. Level, 2 fect below surface. House XXVI, Block 7, VS Area. 

No. 14 (L 78) is unlike any other figure that has been found at Mohenjo-daro. It is 
2°4 inches high and represents a human figure with round pellets for eyes. Each pellet has 
a hole in the centre to represent the pupil, a very unusual feature in the pottery figures of 
Mohenjo-daro, but well known in early Babylonian figurines. The mouth is represented 
as wide open. ‘The left arm is missing, and the right arm is held across the ftomach. A small 
hole through the neck from back to front suggests that the figure was once attached by its 
means to some other object, or else suspended on a string. From the very rough workman- 
ship of this model, it appears to have been made by a child. It was found in Court 121 in the 
L Area near the surface of the ground, and belongs to the Late Period. 


1 An exa@ly similar garment is worn by a clay figure from Harappa. ‘The Acemadds was made of suspended loops 
of wool hanging from a kilt of the same material. It commenced with one fringe which was multiplied as time went on. 
The same type of garment was worn by the proto-Elamites (Mém. Dél. ew Perse, t. xiii, pl. 34), and it seems also to be 
worn by a figure on the gold cup from Asterabad in Turkestan. Archecosogia, vol. xxx, pp. 248-55. 
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Nos. 15 and 16 (L 722) are two views of a figure which also scems to be a child’s work- 
The eyes are very elongated and represented by means of a horizontally incised line as half- 
closed, resembling in this respect the eyes of the Steatite statue seen in PI]. XCVIII. The hairs 
of the short beard are indicated by incised lines, but the long locks of hair at the back of the 
head are represented by a combination of Strips of clay and incised lines. This interesting 
head, which is 2°45 inches high, was found 2 feet below the surface in Chamber 7 of the 
L Area, and belongs to the Late Period. 

No. 17 (C 2507) is a broken pottery plaque, 3°3 inches in length, upon which a male 
figure ig roughly modelled. ‘The arms are handless, but an objeét resembling a very broad 
hand lies beside the ankles, and it is possible that a similar obje€t has been broken off from 
the other side. The head, unfortunately, is missing.’ Level, g feet below surface. 
Seétion C, DK Area. 

No. 18 (DK 1380) is a badly mutilated figure, 3°7 inches high, with a loin-band swathed 
three times around the body. evel, 3 feet below surface. Chamber 3, Block 14, Settion C, 
DK Area. 

No. 19 (HR 5866). This is a delightful little figure of a boy, in seated attitude, clasping 
both knees. The figure is 2°15 inches high and is of the Late Period. Room 17, House I, 
Block 7, HR Area. 

No. 20 (HR 5986) is a figure of a woman dressed in a short kilt and clasping a suckling 
baby with both arms. The figure measures 3°6 inches high. ‘This is perhaps the work of 
achild. Level, 8 feet below surface? Room 85, House IX, Block 2, HR Area. 

No. 21 (DK 2014) is 2°6 inches high. The pellet of clay on each cheek (that on the 
right cheek has fallen off) was clearly the same as the cone-shaped objeét on each side of the 
face of No. 26. The head-dress is slightly different from the usual fan-like affair, and, though 
now badly broken, seems to have been ornamented with a ribbon-like band. What may 
represent a strand of hair is seen on the right of the face. Level, 4 feet below surface. 
Room 10, Block 2, Section B, DK Area. 

Nos. 22 and 26 (C 2471) are two views of a little igure now 2'7¢§ inches high, which is 
perhaps the bust of a male, as the breasts are rudimentary. The curious arrangement of the 
hair of this figure is of great interest. A long coil is wound round and round on the top of 
the head and there are two other coils, one on either side. The custom of wearing coiled 
plaits at the sides of the head is well known from Babylonian statuary and I have observed the 
same myself in a silver statuette of neo-Babylonian date at Kish, where the hair was dressed 
in the same fashion. Another unusual feature of this little figure is the scarf which is wound 
twice round the neck with its ends left to hang down in modern choker fashion. The figure 
also wears a tight necklace with pendants in front. Level, 1 foot below surface. 

No. 23 (VS 1555) is a curious head with a high, conical head-dress. The eyes are 
elongated and inStead of being made with pellets of clay are represented by means of incised 
markings. Nor were the lips made by adding strips of clay. The base of the neck is rounded 
off and there is a hole o°6 in. deep and o'r in. in diameter in its centre, showing that 

‘it was once affixed to a stick or to a body by means of a dowel. The present height of the head 
is 1°85 inches, and it is made of a well-baked, straw-coloured clay. This head would seem 
to have been made in a mould. Level, 1 foot below surface. From Room 76, House XIII, 
VS Area. I incline to regard this head as belonging to a much later period. 

1 It is possible that this figure is represented as on a couch. 
% Sir Aurel Stein found a very similar figure at Mehl in southern Balichiftan. He 1s of the opinion that the figure 


represents a goddess. 
3 A Harapps figure has the same arrangement of hair. 
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No. 24 (VS 961), shown in profile, is 3°8 inches high, hollow, and made of a light-red clay. 
The arms of this figure are reversed. Ingtead of being held in front, they are clasping what 
looks like the skull of an ox held behind the back (PI. CXVIII, 15). The nose is long and 
beak-like, but there is no trace of a mouth. The head is covered with little knobs, as if to 
represent isolated tufts of hair. Level, 10 feet below surface. House X XVII, Block 7, VS Area. 

Nos. 26 and 27 (HR 5551) are front and back views of a figure, 7°93 inches high, that 
was found at a depth of 1 ft. 6 in. in Room 86, House 38, Section B, of the HR Area, which 
is of the Intermediate Period. This figure has the usual pellets for eyes and incised strip 
ef clay for the mouth. On each cheek there is a cone-shaped object which resembles the 
gold cone in Pi. CXLVIII, 2,2. These objects were possibly attached to some part of the 
head-dress which is not shown. A tight, bead necklace of two strings, with pendant beads 
attached to the lower string, encircles the neck, and another looser necklace is worn below. 
The sole garment is a band of some woven material around the loins. Each ankle is adorned 
with an anklet of two coils, possibly representing ornaments that in actual fact were made 
of metal. 

This figurine is the best preserved of its kind that we have as yet found at Mohenjo-daro. 
Though it had been broken into several pieces, we were fortunate enough to find the limbs, 
and so repair the figure. 

No. 28 is 7 inches high. This figure wears a narrow girdle about the loins and the 
usual high fan-like head-dress. What seems to represent a lock of hair hangs down the left 
side of the face, and a tight necklace is worn around the throat. Se¢tion A, DK Area, 

No. 29 (VS 529), which is 3°65 inches high, has very crude features. In shape it closely 
resembles Nos. 24 and 30, though no ornaments are worn and the arms and breasts are merely 
dabs of clay. It is interesting to note, however, that this type of figure wears the same head- 
dress as the ordinary figurines, showing that the modeller was moulding a figure with which 
he was familiar. 

Because of the swollen bodies of the figures shown in Nos. 24, 29, and 30, it was at first 
thought that they were rattles ; but this is not the case, and only No. 24 is definitely known 
to be hollow. No. 29 was found at a depth of 12 feet below the surface in the court of 
House XXVII, Block 7, VS Area. 

The great exaggeration of the buttocks in all three figures suggests steatopygia,? but 
as a rule this condition of body, which is especially common among the Hottentots, extends 
also to the thighs, which in the case of No. 30 especially is not very apparent. 

No. 30 (DK 3158), which is 4°9 inches high, is the figure of a woman with a very curious 
turban-like head-dress,? the back part of which somewhat resembles the head-dress worn 
by most of the other female figures. The front portion, however, is decorated with what 
appears to be twists of woven material. An earring hangs from each of the very rudimentary 
ears, and there is a tight necklace around the neck. The eyes, nose, and mouth, resemble 
those of the other figures described. It is possible that this figure may represent a dwarf 
kept for the amusement of some wealthy person, as was frequently done in ancient Egypt. 
Level, 1 ft. 6 in. below surface. Street between Blocks 2 and 3, Seftion B, DK Area, 

Pi, XCiV.—No. 1 in Pl. XCIV (VS 1947) is now 4 inches high. It is a very fine head 
with a very exaggerated form of the pannier ornament on one side. A similar feature once 
existed on the other side of the head, but has been broken off. There is considerably more 


1 Note also the figures in Mém. Dé/, en Perse, vol. i, pl. vii, figs. 6 and 8. 

* This head-dress approximates very closely to the heavy turban sa frequently worn at this day in India, The 
women, however, never wear such a heavy head-dress, and it is, therefore, curious to find it on a female figure from 
Mohenjo-daro. 
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detail in the features than in any of the other figurines that have been found up to the present, 
probably largely because this head is of unusual size. The eyebrows are indicated by strips 
of clay, while above them other strips with vertical and horizontal lines incised upon them 
are clearly an attempt to represent the V-shaped fillet like those seen in Pl. CLI, a, 6, 7 
and 8. Above this fillet are either other fillets or bands of material fastening the head-dress in 
position. The latter is now missing, but a fragment that remains suggests that it was of the 
usual fan-like shape. The very elaborate dog-collar of four strings of beads should be 
noted! ; below it other Strings hang loosely. Level, 6 feet below surface. Intermediate 
Period. Room 13, House XXIJ, Block 3, VS Area. 

No. 2 (HR 5312) 1s a head and shoulders only, now 2:95 inches high. It is coated with 
a red wash. The hair, which is parted in the middle, is brought round the back into a long 
rope that is twisted over the top of the head. Two flat round pellets on the sides of the head 
probably represent ears ; they are partially hidden by the hair. It is impossible to say 
whether this is a male or female head. Jevel, 4 feet below surface. East of 
Building XLVIII, Block 6, HR Area. 

Nos. 3 and 4 show a figure 4 inches high, covered with a red wash. The eyes are 
very elongated. The nostrils are shown by heles—an unusual refinement in pottery 
figurines. This figure either wears a cap with a pointed end that is rolled up, or hair twisted 
into a coil. 

No. 5 (HR 1483), which is now 4:85 inches high, lacks both arms and legs. ‘The usual 
high head-dress is worn, with the addition of large pannier-like objects on either side of 
the head. This figurine was originally painted red and a good deal of the colour still remains. 
A very unusual feature is the Mongolian slant of the eyes. Like the majority of these figurines, 
it wears a short loin-cloth. Level, 7 feet below surface. Chamber 136, House X, Section B, 
HR Area. 

Nos. 6, 7, and 8 (HR 5721) are three views of a bronze figure, 4:25 inches high, that was 
found 6 ft. 4 in. below the surface in Room 40, House LV, Section B, of the HR Area. It 
represents a dancing-girl with the right hand resting lightly on her hip. The other hand, 
which is, unfortunately, badly corroded, rests upon the left leg just above the knee. The 
left arm is almost entirely covered with bracelets, whereas on the right there are only a few, 
probably for the reason that this arm would be more used in dancing. The arrangement 
of the hair is very curious. It is worn in short crimped curls on the top of the head, and an 
exceptionally long and thick lock starting from the left side is brought round behind the 
head and over the right shoulder. As in some of the stone statues, the eyes are half-closed, 
and the expression on the face suggests disdain. A necklace, whether of beads or a thick 
cord, has three pendants or amulets suspended from it. Though the proportions of this 
figure are not strictly correct, the arms and legs being much too long for the body, it 
is nevertheless an exceptionally fine piece of work for such an early period. The abandon 
expressed in face and limbs is quite realistic. 

This figure, which is of cast bronze, belongs to the Intermediate Period. It is also 
shown in Pl. CXLIV, 5 and 6, in the state before it was cleaned. 

No. 9 (VS 2165), whose head, arms, and feet are missing, is now 5:3 inches high. It 
resembles the other figures except in the unusual depth of the skirt, which is apparently 
overlapped in front. Level, 4 ft. 6 in. below surface. House VIII, Block 2, VS Area. 

No. 10 (DK 3188) is, I think, part of the figure of a man with shaven head. It is 
now only 2-1 inches high. Level, 3 feet below surface. Chamber 4, House III, Block 2, 
Section B, DK Area. 


1 ‘This fashion of collar also known in Sumer. Archaologia, vol. Ixx, fig. 13, No. 2, pl. vili 
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No. 11 (HR 3568) is now 5°6 inches high. It represents a male figure entirely nude 
but for an extraordinary conical cap whose tip is brought down in front under a rolled band 
around the forehead, which may be the bottom of the cap itself. Red lines painted round 
the arms probably represent bangles, and a scarf or necklace is painted in the same colour. 
This figurine provides additional evidence that some at least of the male inhabitants of 
Mohenjo-daro wore very much the same kind of jewellery as did the women. It is noteworthy 
that the eyes are round instead of being the usual oval in shape. Level, 5 ft. 6 in. 
below surface. Intermediate Period. Lane 10, between Blocks 8 and 9, HR Area. 

No. 12, now 3°8 inches high, is coated with a red wash. The usual high head- 
dress is worn, but the projections on each side of the face resemble ears rather than the pannier- 
like objects present on most of the figurines. They are flat and decorated in front with strips 
of clay which may possibly be intended to represent the lobes of the ear. ‘The eyes are very 
elongated and have a Mongolian obliqueness. There is a curious projection on the forehead 
of the figure, which may be a part of the head-dress and which is kept in place by a band worn 
around the forehead. To this forehead-band strips of clay are secured, which apparently 
hold up the ear-like projections on both sides of the head. 

No. 13 (C 1717) is an interesting figure of a woman holding some kind of utensil, or 
perhaps a drum, under her left arm. The figure wears a necklace, but is otherwise 
exceedingly roughly made and is evidently the work of a child. Level, 17 feet below surface. 
Seétion C, DK Area. 

No. 14 (DK 2384) is now 7°5 inches high. Despite the legs being broken off, it is one 
of the finest figurines of its kind that has been found at Mohenjo-daro. The fan-like head- 
dress is clearly the upper part of a cap which fits over the head and hangs loosely at the back. 
This cap is held in position by a band passed round the forehead, and it is probable that the 
fan-like portion of this head-dress was supported by a frame inside. On each side of the 
head tufts of hair peep out from inside the coif. 

The usual tight ‘‘ dog-collar”’ necklace, which was presumably made of beads, is worn 
round the throat, and there are in addition five necklaces, of which the lowest hangs to the 
level of the loin-band, The beads of this string are indicated by means of small pellets stuck 
on the thin strip of clay which represents the cord of the necklace. Armlets are worn on the 
upper arms, but of bracelets and anklets we know nothing owing to the limbs being broken 
off. The girdle is a simple affair of three bands decorated with medallions in front, which 
were probably of metal and served to fasten the belt. This figure is of especial 
value as showing how great was the love of adornment among the women of Mohenjo-daro ; 
for as they dressed themselves, so would they adorn the figures of their deities Found 
2 feet below surface in Chamber 15, House IV, Block 2, Section B, DK Area, 


Animal Figures (Pls. XCVI and XCVID) 


Animal figures are found in large numbers on our site. They are chiefly made of pottery, 
figures made of faience being scarce ; shell, too, was sometimes used, but only rarely. 

The great majority were without doubt made as toys for children, and judging by the 
roughness of their workmanship were frequently the handiwork of the children themselves. 
Despite the powers of observation that are generally possessed by children, some very 


1 This figure with its attenuated waist and exaggerated hips resembles the Mother-Goddess figures of other 
countries. Compare it, for example, with the Egyptian figure in Your. Eg. drch., May, t929, pl. ix, fig. a. “Fhe 
buttocks, however, in our figure are not unduly pronounced. 
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curious migtakes were made. For ingtance, a hare is provided with a long tail, and cattle 
frequently with short tails. 

Some of the figures were evidently made by a potter, e.g., Pl. XCVI, 5 and, 6 and 
Pl. XCVII, 23 and 26. 

By far the most popular animal was the short-horned bull, followed by the humped or 
Brahmant! bull. Next in popularity came the ram and the rhinoceros. The dog was not 
quite such a favourite, but it must be admitted that it is sometimes difficult to identify 
some of the animals. A dog might, indeed, easily be mistaken for a bull in some of the more 
roughly made figures, as the ears are often modelled to look like horns. No. 6 in Pl. XCVII 
is a ram and not a dog, and No. 19 in the same plate certainly represents a bull. 

The great popularity of the short-horned bull is significant. It is sometimes represented, 
as in P], XCVII, 23, with its neck swathed in garlands, but in most cases its head is slightly 
lowered to the position in which it is seen on the seals (Nos. 308-26). Amongst many ancient 
peoples the bull, doubtless because of its great strength, was the emblem of a god, and it 1s 
probable that the same idea prevailed among the people of the Indus Valley civilization. 
At the present day, both the bull and cow are sacred animals amongst the Hindus.! 

The slightly less popular Brahmani or humped bull (Bos indicus) also appears on the 
seals (Nos. 327—40). ‘There is still some doubt as to the country in which this animal 
originated, whether it was in Africa or India. These figures, however, prove that the humped 
variety was known in India in very early times. The same animal appears on a carved vessel 
of bitumen of the Second Period of Susa,* but according to Ward! it did not appear in 
Mesopotamia until about 1000 B.c. On a fragment of sculpture, however, of the period of 
Gudea (about 2400 B.c.) a humped bull is certainly delineated,‘ and on a seal of the fourteenth 
century, of the time of Nazi-Maruttash, a yoke of humped oxen is depicted. The humped 
bull is also found at Gerar, in Palestine, in the form of clay figures, dated by Petrie 
to about 950 B.c.% ? 

The occurrence of this animal at both Mohenjo-daro and Susa implies communication 
between these two civilizations, and, moreover, suggests that intercommunication took place 
by land rather than by sea. Models of humped cattle were found by Sir Aurel Stein in both 
northern and southern Balachigtan on Chalcolithic sites as well as on those of later date. There 
is, therefore, some reason to believe that humped cattle are indigenous to India rather than 
to Africa.® 

The ram was more commonly made in faicnce than in pottery, but for what reason it is 
difficult to say. These faience figures were not pierced for a cord, and the majority are also 
over-large to be worn as personal ornaments. The faience specimens are usually exceedingly 
well made (Pl. XCVII, 1, 2, 3, and 5), and are always shown in a crouched position. This 


1 Jn Vedic mythology the cow ts by far the more important animal, At Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, and in 
Balachigtin, the bull is ubiquitous, the cow conspicuous by its absence. Cf. Macdonell, Vedsc Mythology, 
pp. 150-1. “I'he animal represented in the Seals 308-26 appears to be the Indian bison (Bas gaurus). Cf p.70supra,—[Ep.] 

2 Mém. Dél.en Perse, t. xii, pl. xxxiv. For other examples from Elam, sec figs. 13 and 14, p, 110, t xx, of the 
same ‘cries. 

® Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, p. 416. * King, Hiffory of Sumer and Akkad, p. 6g, fig. 21. 

5 King, Hifory of Babylon, p. 175, fig. 40. § Ancient Egypt, 1928, pt. wv, p. 101, 

7 It is to be doubted whether the coloured pottery figure of a bull, found by Herzfeld in Irn and dated by him to 
the early Bronze period, is really Bes primigenixs. Jt appears from the illuétration to have a definite hump and may 
possibly be an Indian breed. I//uPrated London Neeos, 18 June, 1929, fig. 24. 

* It is not found in Egypt until the Eighteenth Dynasty. The reader 1s referred to an article on this animal by 
G. D. Hornblower in Four. Eg. Arch., OGober, 1927, pp. 223-5, 
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animal may have been sacred, as in ancient Egypt. It should be noted also that it occurs on 
the early seals of Babylonia and Elam. 

The rhinoceros is usually roughly made and in every case is a child’s handiwork. That 
this animal was well known is proved from the frequency with which it is represented, and it 
was, therefore, likely to have been found in the close vicinity of Mohenjo-daro, if not in other 
parts of ancient Sind and the Panjab. In some of the models of this animal the wrinkled 
hide is realistically portrayed by hatching or by pitting. In some cases strips of clay were 
even placed around the withers and hindquarters of the animal to simulate the folds in its 
hide. The rhinoceros also appears on the seals (Nos. 341-7), where it is shown standing 
over a manger-like objeét. This suggests that the animal was kept in confinement and, if so, 
it must have been captured young. According to Lydekker,! it stands captivity well? 

As would be expected, the dog is common, but all the figures but one are roughly modelled 
and evidently made by children. That this animal was a pet as well as a guard is proved by 
some of the figures being provided with collars. We have found a very mutilated figure of 
a dog with a collar, fastened by a cord to a post, which suggests that house animals were some- 
times too fierce to be allowed at large. 

The one well-made exception is seen in Pl. XCVI, 17. The animal, which is cut from 
a piece of steatite, is unmistakable, and almost exaétly resembles the English mastiff of to-day, 
whose place of origin is at present unknown.? A very similar type of dog is used at the present 
day in Sind for worrying boar, the unfortunate quarry being tied to a post and bitten to death 
by three or four dogs. This is a very ancient practice ; it seems to have been known in Elam 
also, but in that country the boar does not seem to have been tied up. 

Only two model elephants have been found, though the animal appears comparatively 
frequently on the seals (Nos. 362-76). And these two, both of which came from the DK 
Area, are in very poor condition. In Pl. XCVI, 10, however, the animal is unmistakable owing 
to its very rotund body. Unfortunately, the trunk and tusks are missing in both specimens. 

The pig is but seldom represented, although there is no doubt that it was common 
in the marshes of the Indus Valley. Only two examples have been found (Pl. XCVI, 
21 and 22). 

The gharial or fish-eating crocodile, which is still common in the Indus and other rivers 
of India, is represented by two examples, both made of shell, one of which is illustrated 
(Pl. XCVI, 14). This reptile also appears on the seals and seal impressions of both Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro (Pl. CXVI, 14 and 20). 

The animal seen in Pl. XCVI, 23, has not been satisfactorily identified. It once had 
two horns, but both these are now missing, though the marks of the breaks are quite disting. 
The elongated muzzle and the mane-like ridge of what seems to have been bristly hair on the 
neck is unlike any of the bovines. In some ways this figure resembles the rhinoceros, but 
there is not and never has been a horn on the muzzle. It can be beét compared with the 
one-horned animal of the seals ; and if it be the same, we have proof in this object that the 
so-called unicorn of the seals had two horns in reality, one being concealed behind the other.! 
Despite the rough workmanship of this figure, it was certainly not made by a child. The 
careful treatment of the eyes shows that it was made by one used to the modelling of such 
figures, 

Though the tiger is portrayed on several of the seals (Nos. 350-5), we do not find it 
amongst the pottery figures, unless perhaps P]. XCVI, 5 and 6, represent this animal. Both 

1 Lydekker, Game Animals of India, p. 31. * See p. 70.—[Ep.] 


3 A similar mastiff-like breed appears in both Babylonian and Assyrian art.—{Ep.] 
* Mém. Dél, en Perse, t. xvi, pl xvi, fig. 245. * Cf, however, p. 68.—[Ep.] 
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these pottery heads are moulded and are hollow at the back ; it would seem that they were 
once fastened to bodies made of some other material. 

Of the smaller quadrupeds we have only the hare (PI, XCVI, 9). This animal appears 
also on the copper tablets (PI. CXVII, 5 and 6), but not on the seals. Pl. XCVI, 8, with 
its long bushy tail, perhaps represents a mongoose.! Of the squirrel we have several models, 
all in faience, e.g., Pl. XCVI, 7. They were presumably worn as amulets on necklaces, for 
they all have a hole for a cord. 

The monkey is now extinét in Sind, but that it existed there in ancient times is suggested by 
the fact that models of it are found at Mohenjo-daro made in faience, pottery, and steatite. Itis 
always represented in a squatting position with a hand on each knee (Pl. XCVI. 11 and 13). 

We have only one model turtle (PI. XCVI, 15), which is made of shell. It was found 
deep down on the Stipa site. 

A large number of model birds have come to light, but it is well-nigh impossible to 
identify their species. The pottery whistles may represent doves, and in Pl. XCVI, 4, we 
have a bird with a very long, broad tail, which may possibly be a peacock. We are on surer 
ground in identifying Pl. XCVI, 2, as the head of a parrot, but owing to part of the figure 
being missing we do not know whether this was a toy or an amulet. 

Unlike the human figures, many of the larger-made animals are hollow inside. Some 
of them must have been made on a core, but of what material the core was, it is 
as yet impossible to say, for the inner surfaces of the broken figures are uniformly smooth, 
though uneven. The core was clearly combustible, since it leaves no trace behind. ‘here 
are always vent-holes in the unbroken figures, evidently made to permit of the escape of the 
gases formed in burning the material of the core. Other figurines were made in a mould. 
It is easier to press a thin sheet than a thick mass of clay into the crevices of a mould. With 
the exception of the mask-like faces and the fine bull in Pl. XCVIJ, 23, which were certainly 
all made in a mould, the pottery figures of both humans and animals were entirely modelled 
by hand. The hollowness of the larger figures suggests that they were made as toys 
for children rather than as votive offerings or as emblems of the gods. In a figure to be 
worshipped, that has not to be moulded, weight, unless the figure is exceptionally large, is 
not material ; in faét, it is an advantage rather than otherwise. 

The way the eye is represented in some of these pottery animals 1s very realistic. In 
Pl. XCVII, 23, a deep incision was made in the clay to represent the eye, and into it 
a small round pellet of clay was inserted to represent the pupil. On the side shown in the 
illustration, the pellet is missing. The same technique was employed in No. 16 in the same 
plate and in P]. XCVI1, 22 and 23. In the less carefully made figures, the eye is shown by a 
simple round pellet of clay, which was incised or not, according to the whim of the modeller. 
It should be noted here that in most of the animals the eyes are round, whereas in the human 
figures they are almost invariably oval in shape. 

In the more elaborate models the details were added in various ways. Wrinkles in the 
skin are portrayed by means of incised lines, and heavy folds by the addition of strips of clay. 
The model animals are commonly painted and there is one spirited figure of a small dog 
covered with red spots and lines which recalls the modern Dalmatian or carriage dog 
(PI. XCVI, 20). 

Pra@tically all the pottery models were made of a clay that burned to a light-red colour, 
and only the better specimens were improved with a slip which was either cream-coloured or 
washed over with a dark-red paint. 


1 Cf. the Stone animal figured in Pl] CKXX, 24 
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In very rare cases the model animals étand on flat, pottery bases, but, as these are always 
very badly broken, we have been unable to illustrate any except No. 18 in Pl. XCVI. These 
Stands being made of thin sheets of clay were in consequence very fragile. 

The faience figures, as would be expe‘ted, were all made in a mould, and the white or 
grey paste was moétly held together by the glaze that covered it. In some cases these faience 
models were slightly overfired, with the result that they were strengthened by the glaze 
penetrating deep into the pagte. At the same time, however, the surface was rendered 
somewhat dull. 

The material of which the monkey seen in Pl. XCVI, 13, was made, has not yet been 
satisfactorily determined. It is some kind of faience, now a greyish-green in colour, but the 
technique is quite different from that of the rest of the faience figures ; indeed, the surface 
and general appearance resemble those of porcelain. It seems probable that a certain amount 
of glaze was mixed with the paste of which this figure was made, and that it was so highly 
fired as to be almost vitrified. Unfortunately, it is impossible to examine this figure properly 
without damaging it. 

There are indications that some of the model animals had inlaid eyes (PI. XCVI, 11, 12, 
and 13). If this was so, these figures would be comparable with early Babylonian models 
in which inlaid eyes were common, lapis-lazuli being the material most generally used. 

The following is a more detailed description of the individual figures :— 


Pl, XCVI—No. 1 (HR 1935), which is covered with a red wash, is 2°6 inches high. 
It probably represents a dove, as the tail is fan-shaped. Though the figure is too good to 
have been made by a child, it Stands upon a somewhat unsatisfactory base, which is slightly 
hollowed beneath. Level, 13 feet below surface! Space between Houses III and VI, 
Block 3, HR Area. 

No. 2 (HR 2014), which is now o’g in. long, is made of a hard, vitreous paste, apple- 
green in colour, that looks like an opaque glass, and, like glass, contains air bubbles. The 
body is missing below the breast, but the head is clearly that of a parrot. Level, 5 feet below 
surface. Room 6, House II, Block 2 of HR Area. 

No. 3 (HR o100) is 1°5 inches high. This figure, which is made of pottery, has a dog’s 
head and the tail of a bird, and wears a collar. Brought into camp by a small boy who said 
he had picked it up on the surface of the ground. 

No. 4 (HR 5051) is a model in pottery, 4°2 inches long, of a bird with long and wide- 
spreading tail and eyes represented by oval pellets. It is made of a light-red clay, and probably 
was intended to represent a peacock. Level, 4 feet below surface. Room 84, House V, 
Block 1, HR Area. 

No. 5 (DK 2380) is a hollow mask, 2°1 inches high, of a panther-like animal? Made 
of clay, in a mould. The eyes are perforated and perhaps were once inlaid. Two holes 
between the ears were probably used for securing the head to something. Level, 3 feet 
below surface. Chamber 15, House IV, Block 2, Seétion B, DK Area. 

No. 6 (DK 23804) is a similar pottery mask, 2°55 inches high, also with a hollow back 
and made ina mould. The eyes are so deeply hollowed out as to be almost perforated. There 
are traces of white paint here and there on the mask. Level, 3 feet below surface. Chamber 
2, Block 1, Seétion B, DK Area. 


? Cf. this bird with similar birds of Neolithic date found by Sir Arthur Evansin Crete. Palace of Minos, i, p. 44. 
Cf Peake and Fleure, Peasants and Potters, p. 109, fig. 50. 
® The panther (F. pardus) is still known in Sind, where it was once very common, 
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No. 7 (HR 2554) is a charming little faience figure, 1°1 inches high, of a squirrel seated 
on its haunches with its forepaws to its mouth, as if eating. An aperture between the forepaws 
and the throat allowed of the figure being suspended from a cord. Three violet-coloured 
lines down the back represent the three dark stripes sometimes seen on this species of animal. 
The glaze has lost its polish and is now apple-green in colour. Recovered from Room 21, 
House IX, Block 3, of the HR Area, at a depth of 4 ft. 6 in. below the surface. Very similar 
figures (VS 2869 and VS 2994) were found in Room 54, House XII, VS Area, 

The figure appears to be the true squirrel ; though striped along the back, it should not 
be confused with the palm rat (Sciurus palmarum) that is so common in Sind at the present 
day. The carriage of the tail and the long tufted ears of this little figure are distinctive of 
the squirrel, of which some varieties are known in India with stripes along the back. 
Dr. Baini Prashad, of the Zoological Survey of India, has examined these little faience figures 
and he agrees that they represent the true squirrel, though he finds it impossible to say whether 
Funambulus palmarum or some other species. ‘The true squirrel, Funamdulus pennanti 
argentescens \Nroughton, he says, ‘‘ was separated by Wroughton in 1g05 from Sciurus 
palmarum Linn., with which it had been confused by earlier workers.) Funambulus palmarum 
has been found in Rawalpindi, Bhuj, Cutch, and Peshin, Persian Baliichistan. The 
specimens from Balichistan show three well-marked, whitish-isabelline or pale-rufescent, 
longitudinal stripes from the back of the neck to the rump. Most of the other varieties of 
Funambulus pennanti and other species of the genus Funambulus which are found throughout 
central and southern India also show the same type of stripes.’”’ # 

No. 8 (B 396) is a pottery model, 2°9 inches long, of an animal with a long bushy tail, 
which may be either a squirrel or a mongoose. The nostrils are indicated by small holes 
and the eyes by pellets of clay, in each of which an incision represents the pupil. Level, 
8 feet below surface. Se¢tion B, DK Area. 

No. 9 (B 218), which is hollow and 2°45 inches long, is a pottery model of a hare ; but 
the modeller entirely forgot that hares do not possess long tails. Level, 9 feet below surface. 
Seétion B, DK Area, 

No. 10 (C 676) is a hollow figure, in light-red clay and 2°75 inches high, of an elephant, 
but the trunk and tusks are unfortunately missing. Despite the small square hole underneath 
the body, this figure may once have been a rattle. Level, 7 feet below surface. Block 12, 
Section C, DK Area. 

No. 11 (HR 4415), which is a very roughly modelled pottery figure, 2°2 inches high, 
represents a seated monkey with hands on knees, This model is of especial interest because 
the long hair is represented by carefully incised lines. Level, 3 feet below surface. Room 26, 
House XXVI, Block 5, HR Area. 

No. 12 (L 1033) is very broken and weathered, and now stands only 1°5 inches high. 
It seems to be made of calcite and is a well-moulded little figure, with hollowed eyes 
elaborated with fine incised lines. It probably represents a monkey. It comes from 
Court 73, Block 3, Section D, of the L Area, and can be dated to the Late Period. 

No. 13 (DK 2091), which is 1°5 inches high, is a delightful little figure of a monkey 
squatting with hands on knees.* As the eye-sockets are so very deep, there is a possibility 


1 As the difference between these species was not detected until 1905, we may be sure that it was unknown to the 
Indus people.—[Ep.] 

3 Personal communication, 

® This position is also very usual in the monkey figures of Elam. For inétance, Mém. Dé/. en Perse,t xiti, pl. xxxix, 
figs. § and 7. 
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that they were once inlaid. It was found in one of the trial trenches in DK Area and belongs 
to the Late Period. Chamber 1, Block 2, Seétion B, DK Area. 

No. 14 (HR 1924) is the head of a gharial, 2°15 inches long. A slight projection at the 
back of the head suggests that it once served as a handle. It is roughly carved in shell, and 
the teeth are indicated by crudely cut, incised lines. Level, 13 feet below the surface. Space 
between Houses III and VI, Block.3, HR Area. 

No. 15 (DM 95), which is also made of shell and 1°6 inches long, is a roughly carved 
model of a turtle. Level, 4 ft. 6 in. below surface. Stiipa Section, SD Area. 

No. 16 (HR 5336) is a figure of a dog with its tongue hanging out, a detail seldom shown 
in a pottery model. The figure is 4°6 inches long and made of light-red clay without a slip. 
The eyes are represented by round pellets of clay. Level, 5 feet below surface. Room 37, 
House XXIX, Block 5, HR Area. 

No. 17 (I. 590) is 1°2 inches long. It is a beautifully carved model in Steatite, of 
a mastiff, as shown by the short ears and fold between the eyes. The latter seem to have 
been once inlaid. It was found in Region 128 of the L Area, 3 feet below the top of the 
eastern wall. 

No, 18 (HR 2680) is a very roughly made pottery model covered with a red wash. It is 
3'3 inches long and represents a dog tied to a post by a broad band passed round its neck. 
A pellet of clay represents the buckle or other fastening of the band. Level, 3 ft. 6 in. 
below surface. Courtyard 14, House I, Block 1, Section A, HR Area. 

No. 1g (HR 1854) is a seated dog, 2°05 inches high. It is made of light-red ware 
covered with red paint, and a hole in the base of the figure probably served to attach it to 
a stick. Level, 12 feet below surface. From space between Houses III and VI, Section A, 
HR Area, 

No. 20 (HR 6024) is 3'1 inches long and evidently the model of a dog. It is made of 
light-red ware and is striped with alternate longitudinal lines and rows of spots in red, The 
legs and face are ornamented only with stripes. This is a remarkably alert-looking animal. 
Found at a depth of 9 feet in Room 85, House 1X, Block 2, HR Area. 

No. 21 (DK 2153) is a hollow pottery model, 3°7 inches long, of a pig’s head which is 
complete in itself and never had a body. The model is washed over with red and has a hole 
in the base for the insertion of a stick. Level, 2 feet below surface. Chamber g, Block 16, 
Section C, DK Area. 

No. 22 (L 600), which is 45 inches long, is a pottery model of a pig, carefully made by 
hand, and showing the bristles on the head and along the back. The tushes just protrude 
from the mouth, and incised lines indicate the wrinkles in the hide. The pig was probably 
domesticated by the inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro as well as being found wild in the marshes 
of the Indus Valley. The specimen portrayed by the model was probably of the domesticated 
variety, as its hindquarters slope but little! This figure was found in Chamber 103 of the 
L Area, just below an upper pavement ; it can, therefore, be dated to the Late Period. 

No. 23 (VS 45) is 4°35 inches long and made of pottery. It represents an animal with 
a long muzzle and short mane. There are traces of two horns on the top of the head, but in 
other respects it resembles the unicorn-like animal on the seals, Level, surface of the ground. 

No. 24 (SD 650) is 4°3 inches long and made of badly baked pottery. The 
figure once possessed horns and there is every probability that the child that made it attempted, 
somewhat unsuccessfully, to make a figure of a ram. A number of lines have been carefully 


1 On the other hand, the prominent ridge along the back suggedts a wild variety, probably §. crifains, See 
Newberry’s article in Journ, Eg. Arch., November, 1928, pp. 211-21. 
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incised on the neck to represent hairs, and the eyes are oval in shape. It is quite possible 
that the face was intended to be human. If so, the tuft at the chin would represent 
a beard. The mouth is represented by a strip of clay with an incised line, a very uncommon 
feature in animal figures, but frequent in human figurines. This type of animal is a common 
one at Mohenjo-daro. Found at a level of 3 feet below the surface of the ground, in the middle 
of the street that separates the buildings south of the Great Bath and the Southern Buildings 
section. 

No. 25 (VS 191) is so roughly modelled that it is difficult to say what it represents, though 
it was possibly meant for a bull. It is 5°5 inches long and made of pottery. Level, 3°5 feet 
below surface, 

Pl. XCVII.—No. 1 (HR 2013) is a faience figure of a ram couchant, 0'8 in. long, The 
glaze is badly scaled through salt, but still shows traces of a light-green colour. Level, 2 feet 
below surface. Room 12, House VIII, Block 3, HR Area. 

No. 2 (SD 2278), which is 1°45 inches long, is a model ram in a couchant position cut 
in steatite. It is an exceedingly good piece of work, details such as the fleece being 
exceptionally well treated and the horns especially so. Most of the original glaze has scaled 
off through the action of salt. The colour seems to have been green, due to an tron salt, 
as the figure is now of a reddish colour. Found at a depth of 3 feet below the surface of 
the ground, in the buildings (Block 4, No. 4) south of the Great Bath. 

No. 3 (VS 2046) is also a faience model of a ram, 1°7 inches long. It was made 
in a mould and the features were touched up afterwards. The fleece is indicated by incised 
lines. The very porous, white paste till shows traces of a glaze which 1s now green in colour. 
Level, 3 feet below surface. House XXIV, Block 4, VS Area. 

No. 4 (VS 2667) is part of the head of a sheep made in straw-coloured ware. The 
corrugations of the horns are shown by hatching. Level, 4 ft. 5 in. below surface. Room 7, 
House XX XIII, Block 7, VS Area. 

No. 5 (SD 2278) is a plaster cast of No. 2 which accentuates its very fine modelling. 

No. 6 (VS 2219) is a faience figure, 1-35 inches long. At first sight it appears to be 
a model of a dog, but a closer inspe€tion shows that it is a ram with curling horns. The 
eyes appear formerly to have been inlaid. There is a large hole, o-2 in. in diameter, 
in the base of this figure for the insertion of a stick, or it may have been supported ona metal 
rod for glazing. Level, 4 feet below surface of ground. Southern end of House XVI, 
Block 2, VS Area. 

No. 7 (E 634) is a hollow clay model of a ram, which has unfortunately lost its legs. 
The fleece is indicated by wedge-shaped impressions made before the model was baked. 
Level, 6 feet below surface. Trench E, DK Area. 

No. 8 (B 236), which is 4 inches long, is a pottery figure of a rhinoceros. The eyes are 
represented by incised pellets of clay, and the folds of the skin on the shoulders and hind- 
quarters by strips of clay pricked to give the characteristic warty look. Level, 4 feet below 
surface. Street between Blocks 2 and 3, Section B, DK Area. 

No. 9 (HR 69) is also a pottery model of a rhinoceros with the wrinkled, warty skin 
represented by Strips of clay with rough incisions pricked upon them, It is 3°1 inches high, 
and its legs rather long in proportion. Level, surface of ground. 

No. 10 (L 1108), which is 4°25 inches long, is another pottery model of a 
rhinoceros, with the prominent ridge along the back indicated by a strip of clay, and the 
same pricked bands to represent the warty folds of skin. It comes from the room marked 
114, Block 6, in the L Area and belongs to the Late Period. 

No. 11 -(VS 1284) is 4'2 inches long and also represents a rhinoceros. The warty 
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folds of skin on the shoulders are again indicated by pricked strips of clay. Level, 5 feet 
below surface. House XVIII, Block 4, VS Area. 

No. 12 (DM 188), which is 1°65 inches long, is a pottery figure of a humped bull. It is 
rather better made than is usual with the smaller figures. Level, 3 ft. 6 in. below surface. 
Stipa Seétion, SD Area. 

Nos. 13 and 18 (HR 36) is a model of a bull of the bison type with very hairy hump, 
shoulders, and dewlap, the hairs being represented by rough incisions. It is 2-9 inches long 
and made of pottery. Level, just below the surface of the ground. 

No. 14 (L 918), which is 4°1 inches long, represents a humped bull with garlands around 
its neck. The hump is indicated by an added piece of clay with lines scratched upon 
it to represent hair. The eyes are represented by pellets of clay, each with a large 
incision in the centre to simulate the pupil. This figure was recovered from Court 69 and 
belongs to the Late Period. A second view of this animal is numbered 21 in the same plate. 

No. 15 (HR 585) is 3°1 inches long. It represents some animal, possibly a sow, with 
a mane and elongated snout-like muzzle. It has unusually large eyes, small ears, but no 
signs of horns, and a small tail. Level, 5 feet below surface. Room 20, House LIX, 
Block 8, HR Area. 

No. 16 (DMK 24) is a roughly made pottery figure of a bull with its head lowered as if 
about to charge. It is 1°6 inches long and has been coated with a cream slip. Level, 7 feet 
below surface. Stiipa Seftion, SD Area. 

No. 17 (L 350) is badly broken and now 2 inches long. It is a pottery model of a short- 
horned bull or perhaps a bison, and like No. 16 has its head lowered. The wrinkles in its 
hide are indicated by incised lines. Found in the open space No. g1 in the L Area and dated 
to the Late Period. 

No. 18 (HR 36) is the same figure as No. 13, but photographed in a different position. 

No. 19 (VS 1564) is 3°1 inches long and made of pottery. That this spirited-looking 
animal is a bull and not a dog is evident from its horns, which are decorated with obliquely 
incised lines. It is well made, though apparently the work of a child. Level, 4 feet below 
surface. House XXV, Block 7, VS Area. 

No. 20 (L 327), whether a pottery model of a dog or bull, it is hard to say. It is 
3°§ inches long. The nostrils are indicated by holes, and eyes by the usual pellets of clay. 
Late Period. Chamber 96 of the L Area. No. 21 (L 918) is another view of the bull 
illustrated under No. 14. 

No. 22 (SD 2184), which is 4'05 inches long, is a pottery model of a bull with short 
horns. It has a collar of cloth or some other material wound around the neck. Found in 
Passage 3 of the Great Bath building, at a level of 10 feet below the surface, It is of 
Intermediate date. 

No, 23 (VS 1539) is a hollow pottery figure, 62 inches long, made of a light-red clay 
coated with a smooth, cream slip. It may be a rattle, as there is a pellet inside, but the noise 
is not very great. This model was made in a mould and details were added afterwards by 
the modeller. A very powerful short-horned bull is represented, the heavy wrinkles around 
the strong neck and the folds of skin beneath the throat being faithfully copied. There is a 
garland or ornamental collar around the neck, which suggests that this figure served some 
religious purpose. It was found in House 27 of the VS Area, at a level of ro feet below the 
surface of the ground, and belongs to the Intermediate Period. 

No. 24 (DM 108) is a very well-modelled pottery figure, 3°25 inches long, of a bull with 
the wrinkles around the neck portrayed by incised lines. The animal wears a garland around 
its neck with what seems to be a bell. Level, 8 feet below surface. Stiipa Section, SD Ares. 
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No. 25 (DM 115) is a pottery figure, 1°9 inches long, of a bull. Level, 9 feet below 
surface. Stipa Seftion, SD Area. 

No. 26 (SD 2600) is a similar model, 2°6 inches long, with the hair represented by 
incised lines. This bull was found at a level of 3 feet below the surface in buildings 
(Block 4, No. 4) south of the Great Bath. 

Both varieties of bulls are sometimes represented upon the seals as garlanded ; and 
the pottery models, as will have been seen, are sometimes similarly decorated (Seals 337 
and 340, Pl. XCVII, 23). 

The other animals, the buffalo, rhinoceros, tiger, elephant, etc., may perhaps also be 
regarded as sacred in view of their representation on the seals. Though they are never adorned 
with trappings or garlands, the same manger-like objet, which it is perhaps justifiable to 
regard as a cult object, is shown in front of most of them on the seals. Possibly the small 
numbers of these animals as compared with representations of the bull indicates that they 
were associated with lesser deities. 

It does not necessarily follow that all these animals were emblems or representations 
of particular gods, though the probability is that they were. Many other things, such as 
trees and plants, were doubtless objects of actual worship.? 

With regard to the ram we are on more definite ground. Though clay figures of this 
animal are very rare, it frequently, as we have seen, occurs in glaze (P]. XCVII), but always 
very small. It does not appear on the seals. Three composite animals in which the ram is 
conspicuous (Pl. C, 7-9) must be cult objects from their size. They show the animal in a 
couchant position, One of these figures has an elephant’s trunk, but the front of the head is 
missing and we are left to wonder if it was in human form, 

In our present state of knowledge, it is perhaps unsafe to regard the few pottery male 
figures that have been found as representations of the consort of the female goddess ; but 
that she had a consort or consorts is more than probable, and this would bring her into line 
with the similar goddess of the ancient Sumerians, who was also commonly represented in 
clay. There, however, the drawing of parallels must cease, for the conceptions of the two 
deities in the two countries may have been entirely different. 

In Mesopotamia the symbol of the Mother-Goddess, the ‘‘ Fruitful One’, the ‘‘ Lady 
of the Gods”, etc., was the cow. But, as far as we can tell, this particular animal was not 
regarded as sacred either at Harappa or Mohenjo-daro. Though it must be confessed that 
the sex of the many pottery figures of cattle is doubtful owing to their very rough 
workmanship, the better finished figures on the seals and copper tablets are definitely of the 
male sex ; and this is also true of the other animals, the buffalo, the so-called unicorn, and 
the goat. The cow, even if it was regarded as sacred, was for some reason, at present 
unexplained, not represented in plastic form or carved in stone, From the set of their horns 
also most of the pottery figures of cattle appear to be bulls rather than cows. The sexual 
organs are only shown in the better finished specimens and are invariably male. 


‘ For ingtance, the pipal tree. 
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LTOGETHER nine pieces of statuary have been found up to the time of writing 

A at Mohenjo-daro, three of which are representations of animals in stone. Of human 

figures, four heads, more or less damaged, have been unearthed, but to the present 

no traces of the bodies, though it is hoped that these may come to light after further excavation. 

Only one complete figure has been found, which unfortunately is so badly weathered that it is 

difficult to say with absolute certainty whether it represents a human being or not. Another 
figure which lacks the head is more or less complete and in a fair state of preservation. 

The fragment of a Statue shown in the lower portion of Pl. C, 8, bears a very close 
resemblance in the shape of the fingers and the manner in which they are set to the figure 
above it on the same plate (Nos. 4-6) ; it probably came from a similar statue. 

Of the three animal figures that have been found, the best preserved is shown in the right- 
hand corner of Pl. C. This animal is clearly composite in form, whereas the other one that 
is illustrated in the same plate is a simple representation of a ram. The third example is 
too badly damaged to be photographed. 

Before generalizing on this statuary, it will be well to describe the individual pieces 
in detail. 


Human Figures 


Pl. XCVILI, 1-4 (DK 1909). Material, Steatite. Found in Chamber 1, Block 2, 
SeGtion B, of the DK Area at a level of 4 ft. 6 in. below the surface of the ground. Probably 
of the Late Period. 

This is by far the finest piece of Statuary that has been found at Mohenjo-daro. It 
looks like an attempt at portraiture, and represents the head and shoulders of a male figure. 
The lower portion is missing and also a part of the back of the head. It is now 7 inches high. 

The figure is draped in an elaborate shawl with corded or rolled-over edge, worn over 
the left shoulder and under the right arm. This shawl is decorated all over with a design of 
trefoils in relief interspersed occasionally with small circles, the interiors of which are filled in 
with a red pigment. 

4 The point is questionable. The figure, which is much damaged, may be a composite animal.—[Ep,] 

4 Exatly the same trefoil pattern frequently decorates the bodies of Sumerian bulls of an estly date. See 
Aatiquaries’ Fournal, vol, iii (1923), pl. xxxiv. Also the fone figure of a bull published by S. Smith in //urated 
London News, 14th November, 1926. 

Mr. Gadd informs me that he is of the opinion that these two bulls are representations of the “ Bull of Heaven ” 
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The figure wears a short beard and whiskers, and a closely cut mougtache. The eyes 
are long and half closed, but they are set straight and are not at all Mongolian in type! The 
shell inlay of one eye is still in place. The nose is well formed and of medium size ; it springs 
Rtraight from the exceptionally low and receding forehead. The mouth is of average size 
with remarkably full and fleshy lips, and the curiously shaped ears resemble double shells, 
with a deep hole in the middle.? 

The hair is parted in the middle and brushed over the back of the head, where it ends 
in short locks. Around the head is a plain fillet of some woven material, which is fastened 
at the back in a knot, whose loose ends hang down behind. This fillet is ornamented with 
a circular buckle placed in the middle of the forehead. 

A plain armlet worn on the upper portion of the right arm is provided with a buckle 
similar to that worn on the forehead. 

Two holes drilled on either side of the neck just below the ears probably once served 
to secure an ornamental necklace of precious metal. This is a point of considerable 
significance, for the addition of ornaments to a statue suggests that it was a cult objet. If 
we are right in this conjecture, the head before us may represent either a deity or a 
personage who was deified. But, unfortunately, the chamber in which the head was 
found, though of most peculiar construction, cannot be identified with any certainty as part 
of a temple. There is, however, the possibility that the statue was not found where it was 
originally kept. 

There is a break at the back of the head of this statue, with a perfectly plain surface. 
It is possible that the head was accidentally broken and the fracture trimmed down in 
order that another piece might be cemented to it. 

The interiors of the roundels and trefoils on the robe have been left slightly roughened, 
in order that the red paste used for filling them might adhere more firmly to the stone. 
The trefoil pattern and also the roundels appear to have been first shaped by means of a 
drill, for there is a shallow pitting in the middle of each foil and roundel suggesting the 
point of a drill ; the pittings are much too central as well as too shallow to have served merely 
for keying purposes. 

The general finish of this head is exceptionally good. Its surface is smooth and in some 
places almost polished. When it was taken from the earth it had a fine smooth coating over 
most parts of it, similar to that observed on some of the seals.2 This coating unfortunately 
disappeared on soaking the object to rid it of its salt.‘ 

Pl. XCIX, 1-3 (L 127). Found just below the first pavement of Chamber roo in 
L Area. Late Period. 


(a Babylonian name for one of the constellations) and therefore the trefoils represent stars. If this be so, the fad that the 
same design appears on the cloak of the figure being described may pomt to its being a deity. 

‘The comparatively close proximity of a people like the Sumerians, who paid such devoted attention to the stars, 
may well have influenced the religion of the Indus Valley peoples. 

The same trefoil pattern occurs on the royal couch of Tutankh-Amen and on the Hathor cow. See also 
the beads in Pl. CXLVI, 49 and 53. 

1 Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda has pointed out that the half-closed eyes concentrated on the tip of the nose 
proclaim this figure to be a yogi. His view receives Strong confirmation from the subsequent discovery of the seal 
figured in PL XII, 17, which depiés Siva in the posture of a yogl. See above, p. §4.—[Ep.] 

® Note the resemblance of these ears to the pieces of shell inlay in Pl. CLV, 38-44, and especially to Nos, 45-7. 

® For a description of this coating, see Chapter XXI on the seals. 

* For farther remarks on this sculptare see p. 44 supra. 
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This is the badly weathered head of a Statue in grey limestone, now 5:7 inches 
high. It apparently represents a female, for there is no beard, and the hair, which is slightly 
curly, hangs down the back of the head. The eyes beneath the receding brows are long and 
narrow and the original inlay of the right eye, which is made of a whiter stone than the head, 
is still im place. 

The nose, unfortunately, is missing and the mouth too weathered for us to discern its 
original shape. That there was once a necklace is suggested by the presence of two holes 
on each side of the neck, just in front of the hair. The ears are very primitive and a deep 
ear-hole is drilled in each.1 It is unfortunate that this head is in such a bad ate 
of preservation. 

Pl. XCIX, 7-9 (L 898). Found 2 feet below the surface of the ground in 
Chamber 77 of L. Area? It belongs to the Late Period. Material, yellow limestone. 

This head, which is 7°75 inches high, may represent either a male or a female, as there 
is no beard ; but the hair is gathered up in a knot at the back of the head in a similar way to 
the obviously male figure shown in illustration No. 6. This may have been the customary 
fashion of hair-dressing for men—a fashion which still survives in many parts of India at 
the present day. A cord or fillet worn round the head serves to keep the knot of 
hair at the back of the head in place. 

The arrangement of the hair-knot is curious. Two oblique depressions, which run from 
right to left across its upper portion, apparently mark off three separate twists of hair. A 
number of vertical lines on the lower portion of the knot suggest strands of hair lying close 
together. 

The mouth is small with full fleshy lips, and the chin is prominent. A curious projection 
just below the chin may be a rough attempt at a beard.* The eyes which, like the other 
features are much worn away, are now mere slits. They were formerly inlaid with what 
would seem to have been a plastic material, for holes for keying have been drilled in their 
sockets. On the other hand, these holes may have served to hold the cement of an 
inlaid eye of stone or shell. The nose is small and two round drill-holes roughly represent 
the noégtrils. A remarkable feature of this head is the small size of the cranium compared 
with the broad, heavy face. 

Pl. C, 1+3 (L gs0). Found above pavement in N.E. corner of Chamber 75 in 
I, Area. Late Period. Material, veined grey alabaster. The figure, which is 11° inches 
high, is obviously that of a male and is dressed in a thin kilt-like garment fastened 
round the waist.’ Another garment or shawl of thin material is worn over the left 
shoulder and under the right arm, and appears to hang down over the kilt. The left knee 
of the figure is raised, but there is nothing to indicate the position of the right foot 
beneath it. The sculptor, and not subsequent weathering, is responsible for this lack of 
detail. The left arm is carried around the side of the left knee, so that the hand clasps the 
front of the knee. This hand is only roughly indicated, and the sculptor evidently was not 
clear how it should be arranged. Indeed, it is difficult to believe that the same man carved 


» These holes, which are found in all these heads, seem intended for the attachment of some ornament in 
the middle of the ear and perhaps explain why the ears themselves are left without dtrudtural definition. See supra, 
p. 44.—[En.] ; 

2 Its datum level is minus 2°3 feet. 

® Or Adam’s apple. 

* Its level was 2's feet below datum. 

® It is not clear how Mr, Mackay infers the exiftence of this kilt beneath the outer garment.—{Ex,] 
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both the arms and hands, for the right arm, though of rough workmanship, shows some power 
of modelling, whereas the left arm and hand are positively shapeless.! 

A squarish projection at the back of the head is evidently intended to represent a knot 
of hair. It is, however, unfinished and shows the chisel marks of the preliminary dressing. 
There is somewhat more finish about what may be a rope of hair hanging down the back. 

The modelling of this figure is poor. An attempt has been made to represent 
the muscles of the right arm, though with scant success. But even so, the very fact that 
the sculptor endeavoured to show the muscles and freed the arm from the body shows that 
sculpture at Mohenjo-daro was by no means in its infancy. Perhaps we may ascribe this 
particular piece to an artist of inferior skill. The finish of the Statue is smooth, but the original 
polish, if it ever existed, has been removed by weathering? 

Pl. XCIX, 4-6 (HR gio). Found in Chamber 1:4 of House I, Seétion A, HR Area, 
at a depth of 6 ft. 7 in. below the surface of the ground. Late Period. 

In this head, which is 6'9 inches high, the eyes are almond-shaped and slightly wider 
than those of the other figures described. They were once inlaid and the edges of the eye- 
sockets are slightly raised to enhance the effect The nose is fairly large and the nostrils 
indicated by two shallow holes. ‘The mouth is of medium size with a thin upper lip and 
somewhat fleshy lower one. The ears are quaintly saucer-shaped with a small central ear-hole. 

A closely cropped beard joins whiskers which are carried well up beyond the top 
ofthe ear. ‘The hair is waved, as indicated by incised lines placed chevron-wise, and gathered 
behind in a knot worn on the lower part of the back of the head, which is long and narrow. 
This knot is held in place by a string-like fillet worn round the forehead, which is of greater 
expanse than in the other heads. On the left-hand side of the lower part of the knot a hair-pin 
with a small round head and a straight stem is represented. 

The head is made of limestone and shows no trace of either polish or colour The 
cheek bones are very prominent, wide apart, and of medium height, and the deep-set orbits 
are a noteworthy feature. It looks as if some attempt at portraiture had been made in this 
head and the careful finish of the hair is very striking. 

Pl. C, 4-6 (HR 163). The body of this figure was found on top of the wall above 
the western flight of steps in Courtyard 10 of House I, HR Area, but a part of the head 
was discovered by Mr. Hargreaves 45 feet to the north in South Lane of the HR Area. 
A little later another part of the head was unearthed some 8 feet further to the N.W., 
in Courtyard 34, House 1. Probably Late Period. 

Owing to the exposure to which it had been subjected, this alabaster statue, which 
measures 16°5 inches high, is so much weathered that the features have been almost entirely 
obliterated. The figure is in a curious half-kneeling position, with the right knee raised. 
The hands rest on the knees, between which a fold of a skirt-like garment is stretched. The 
upper edge of this garment, which seems to have been run on a cord, is clearly seen at the back 
of the waist. What remains of the eyes shows that they were long and narrow, and set obliquely, 
The mouth is now very indistin& ; beneath it there is a short, cropped beard. The ears are 
more naturally represented than in any of the other statues. A fillet round the very 


1 It should not be forgotten that the left arm is hidden beneath the mantle or shawl, while the right arm is bare. 
It is not to be expedited, therefore, that there should be much definition in the modelling of the left arm. Probably the 
mantle iteelf was painted, and this would have made a great difference to the apparent uncouthness of the lower part of 
the figure. For a different appreciation of the modelling, see p. 44.—[{Ep.] 

4 Ts is to be noted thet the white lines seen in the photographs are veins in the stone, 

® Noticeable also in the head in Pil, XCVIIL 
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low forehead is tied in a knot at the back of the head with the ends hanging down the back 
of the shoulders, The left heel can jugt be made out at the back of the figure. There is 
no doubt that this figure represents a human being. The statue, however, may have been 
intended to be grotesque, as the mouth appears to be open; and it is possible on this 
account that the figure represented some form of deity. 

Pi. C, 8 (SD 694). Found inside the S.E. corner of Block 1 in the Southern 
Buildings Section of the Stipa Area. Level, 4 feet below surface of ground. Intermediate 
Period. 

This is a fragment of a limestone statue, 8°3 inches long, of very poor workmanship. 
The very archaic way in which the fingers are represented, the thumb being nearly as long 
as the fingers, and the resemblance of this hand and knee to the seated figure in Pl. C, 1-3, 
prove that this fragment is of prehistoric date. Despite a certain amount of weathering this 
piece of stone still retains a little of its original polish. 


Animal Figures 


Pl. C, 9 (SD 1109). From the S.E. side (9) of Block 7 in the Southern Buildings 
Seétion of the SD Area. Level, 3 feet below surface. 

This limestone figure stands 10 inches high and represents a couchant animal with 
ram’s horns and body, and a long appendage from the head, representing the trunk of an 
elephant with its transverse creases. This image calls to mind the curious composite animal 
represented on seals Nos. 377, 378, 380, and 381, with a ram's body, a human face, elephant’s 
trunk, etc. In the figure before us the head is badly broken, but there is no doubt about the 
ram’s body and the elephant’s trunk, though it is questionable whether it originally had 
a human head. The animal reclines on a plinth measuring 8 inches long by 6:2 inches 
wide and 4°25 inches high, which is roughly shaped with slightly rounded corners and an 
unequal base. The carving is poor and the finish rough. 

Not illustrated (VS 116). Found in Lane 3, between Houses XIX and XXI, 
Block 3, VS Area. Level, 2 feet below surface. Intermediate Period. 

This is a roughly carved limestone figure of an animal that appears to be a ram. It 
reclines on a plinth, the whole measuring 771 inches high and 12°5 inches long. 
Unfortunately, all the details of the head and fore-quarters are missing. 

Pl. C, 7 CHR 1072). Room 19, House III, Block 2, Seétion A, HR Area. Level, 
2 feet below surface. 

This is a small Statue of an animal reclining on a plinth, 6°4 inches long by 4 inches wide 
by 4°5 inches high. The head, unfortunately, is missing, but the shaggy fore-quarters of 
the animal suggest those of a ram. The figure, including plinth, is 8'4 inches high. The 
material is limeétone. 


Remarks 


The human statuary displays many interesting features. In the firét place, it is hardly 
comparable with that of any adjacent country. It does not resemble the Sumerian 
Statuary of any period, the chief points of difference being the form of the eye and. the 
arrangement of the hair. In all Sumerian statuary, whether early or late, the eye is round 


1 There are, of course, numerous examples of deities represented grotesquely. 1 would indtance, us an example, 
the Egyptian god Bes. 
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and full,! whereas in all the dtatues found at Mohenjo-daro it is curiously narrow ; so narrow, 
in faét, in some examples that it produces the effect of half-closed lids? This is a feature of 
the Mongolian eye, but the resemblance ceases at that, for there is no trace of Mongolian 
obliqueness ; indeed, the slope which certainly is present in some of the Mohenjo-daro heads 
(Pl. XCIX, 1 and 7; Pl. C, 4) is in the reverse direGtion® Struck by this very curious 
feature, I made an examination of some of the Sindi workmen at Mohenjo-daro, and found 
that the eyes of many of them presented the half-closed appearance seen in some of the statuary, 
an appearance which is quite distinét from the almond-shaped eye that we find in other parts 
of India.4 This is hardly to be wondered at, as there is every probability that certain elements 
of the old population have survived. It is, however, idle to dwell on this subje¢t, until a proper 
anthropological survey has been made in Sind, a task which promises interesting results. 

A noticeable feature in all the fatuary is the thick short éturdy neck. This is a common 
feature of the early Statuary of Babylonia,® but it seems to be especially emphasized at 
Mohenjo-daro and suggests that the people were actually possessed of this characteristic. 

Another very noticeable point is the low, receding forehead, which also seems to have 
been racial, for it is a conspicuous feature of every one of the heads. This, of course, does 
not necessarily imply lack of intelleét or brain power. 

Excepting the head seen in Pl. XCIX, 4, the cheek-boncs of all the heads are markedly 
flattened. As Professor Keith has suggested, in his description of some skulls from 
Al ‘Ubaid,* flattened cheeks may be an indication of an ancient civilization, for prominent 
bones are primitive marks. 

Prognathism is not a noticeable feature in any of the heads. In fact, the tendency seems 
to be the other way ; in most of the heads the chin is decidedly weak. 

In three of the heads the eyes are inlaid. In two cases this inlay was roughly cut to fit 
the eye-socket ; in Pl. XCIX, 1, the inlay is stone and more carefully finished. In the head 
illustrated in Pl. XCVIII, 1-4, the shell inlay work of the eye is much more refined. There 
are no indications of any attempt to represent the pupil, but it is possible that this part of the 
eye was once painted on the inlay. The use of inlay to make the eyes and consequently the 
whole head more life-like was common in both Babylonia and in Egypt ; in the latter country 
it was carried to an extraordinary degree of realism, even in early times. The same is true 
in a lesser degree of Sumerian statuary, where lapis-lazuli was commonly used for the pupil, 
and shell for the rest of the eye. 

With the possible exception of the figure in PI]. XCVIII, we do not find in these heads the 
very prominent nose that is chara¢teristic of early Sumerian statuary. Though, unfortunately, 
this feature is either partly missing or badly damaged in all our examples, enough remains to 
indicate that the ridge of the nose is in a line with the forehead,’ as in Greek Statuary, which 
is not the case in Sumerian statues. 


1 Note the eyes of a pottery figure found at Al ‘Ubaid. See Hall and Woolley, Ur Excavations, vol. i, pl. xlviii. 
Is this figure indeed Sumerian ? 

4 For the explanation of this, see sxpra, p. 357, note 1.——[Ep.] 

3 Langdon remarks also of the Elamites that “ the axis of the eyes slope slightly downwards from the inner to the 
outer corner, a phenomenon noticeable in many Sumerian heads", Canréridge Ancient Hifory, vol. i, pp. 362-3. 

* Pl. CLIX, 8 of this book. 

* Halland Woolley, Ur Excaations, vol. i, p. 238. Remarks by Professor Keith on some skulls from Al ‘Ubaid. 

® Thid, vol. i, p. 245. 

* Profesor Keith observed the same feature in eight out of fifteen skulls from Al ‘Ubaid. Jéid., 
vol. i, p. 296. 
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In the treatment of the ear, the sculptor was not at all successful. In the head illustrated 
in P]. XCVIII, the edge of the ear and its interior lobes have been portrayed in so conventional 
a manner that, looked at apart from the head, it would hardly be recognized as an ear at 
all! The other heads, especially No. 2 in Pl. XCIX, have ears which, though of much inferior 
finish, are more lifelike. In every case the ear-hole was represented by drilling a hole in the 
side of the head? 

Other features indicate the very primitive nature of the Statuary of Mohenjo-daro, but, 
none the less, the art of sculpture had so far advanced as to separate some of the limbs from 
the body, i.e. in Pl. C, 1-3.° In this figure the right arm stands away from the body, and 
an attempt has been made with more or less success to portray the muscles. On the 
other hand, the arm is much too thin and out of proportion to the reét of the body, and one is 
left with the impression that the sculptor in seeking after realism had cut away too much 
of the arm and finally had to give it up as hopeless. The fingers of this same statue also 
gave the sculptor much trouble, especially those of the left hand, which are clasped around the 
knee. Though recognizable as such, the thumb projects from the wridt instead of from 
the hand. The thumbs of the seated figure shown in Pl. C, 4 and 5, are nearly as long as 
the fingers ; and this is also the case in No. 8 in the same plate. 

It is of interest to note that these figures are not clean-shaven, as are so many of the 
Sumerian statues. Fashion seems to have required a closely cropped beard, which in some 
cases was slightly curly. In those Sumerian sculptured heads which are represented with 
beards, the upper lip is invariably shaven ; but this does not seem to be the case with the head 
illustrated in Pl. XCVIII, though there is also no moustache in the head in Pl, XCIX, 4. 

Long hair was worn, at least by some of the male inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro, as in 
India to-day. In some cases it was neatly coiled up in a knot at the back of the head ; in others, 
part was knotted and part allowed to hang down. The knots of hair were secured by a fillet 
worn round the forehead. In Pl. XCIX, 1-3, which we may, perhaps, accept as representing 
a woman, the hair, which is distin@tly curly, was allowed to hang down at the back of the head. 
Additional evidence that the hair was sometimes wavy is afforded by Nos. 4-6 in Pl. XCIX, 
where the curls are most carefully represented—in the last case by means of chevron lines. 
The beard and whiskers in this case also show a tendency to curl. 

Viewed from the top, the heads vary considerably in shape. Head No. 1 in Pl. XCIX 
and head No, 4 in Pl. C are brachycephalic, and No.7 in Pl. XCIX, dolichocephalic. The fine 
head in Pl. XCVIII is between the two. From the crude workmanship of the majority of the 
heads it seems probable that the sculptor paid no particular attention to the shape. Three of them 
(Pl. XCIX, 4 and 7, and Pl. C, 4) narrow considerably towards the back ; possibly this happened 
quite unintentionally in the process of carving the hair, to which the sculptor devoted some pains. 

In some of the statuary the upper part of the body is draped with a light shawl passed 
over the left shoulder and under the right arm. This shawl was sometimes ornamented, 
as is seen in P], XCVIII, where the prominence of the design suggests that the trefoils and 
circles were sewn or fastened on in some way instead of being woven in the material, Figure 
No. 1 in Pl. C would seem to be wearing a very thin shaw! that hangs down over a kilt-like 


1 This is certainly not the case with the early atuary of Egypt or Sumer. 

9 See supra, p. 358, footnote 1.—[Ep.] 

3 Also to be observed in the archaic statuary of Sumer. In the dtone figures of Egypt, the arms are never portrayed 
as being entirely free, for the reason that they were thereby strengthened, ‘With moft wooden figures this rule was not 
observed, and the arms are detached. Note the ivory image from Badari in Brunton and Caton-Thampton, The Radarian 
Civihzation, pl, xxiv. 

* For a different appreciation of this ftatue, see p. 44 supra.—[Ep.] 
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garment, and the same is true of Figure 4 in the same plate where, however, the cord of the 
kilt is more distin@tly shown.» * 

The fillet seems to have been quite a common ornament, judging from the number made 
of thin, sheet gold which were found in the course of our excavations. Fillets were, however, 
often made of some woven material, as in some of the Statuary they are shown tied in knots 
at the back of the head, and, moreover, have ends hanging loosely over the back 
of the shoulders. The statuary and objects found in the pre-Sargonic graves in Sumer 
show us that very similar fillets, of gold or silver, and woven material, were worn in 
that country from very early times.® 

All the étatues were cut from comparatively soft stones, grey and yellow limestone, 
alabaster, and, in one case, steatite. 

It is a moot point, at present, whether their faces were painted to make them look more 
lifelike. On their smooth surfaces the colours, if they ever existed, may have disappeared 
long ago in the saline soil of the site. Traces of red paint, as a decoration, were found in the 
interiors of the trefoil ornaments of the shawl of the figure in Pl. XCVIII, but possibly only 
the dress was coloured. In this particular case a thick paste was used, and not merely a wash. 

The surfaces of the statues of limestone and alabaster were not particularly well finished ; 
they can be described merely as smooth. It is possible, however, that damp has destroyed 
any polish that may once have existed. 

From their appearance these images seem to have been purposely smashed. We find 
both bodies and heads, but never the two together. Not one statue has been found that could 
be completely reftored. Who did this obviously intentional damage we have not the means of 
knowing. It could hardly have been an alien people who drove out the inhabitants of Mohenjo- 
daro and occupied the site, because we should have found traces of their occupation ; and 
even if their habitations had all been destroyed by denudation, the objets contained in them 
should have been found at the foot of the mounds. 

We have already spoken of the hiatus that occurred between the desertion of the city 
and its partial occupation during the Kushan period. A certain amount of destruction was 
done by the people of the Kushan period in their search for bricks to build the stupa and its 
surrounding buildings. Possibly statues were found in this dismantlement, but it was very 
much against the practice of the Buddhists to destroy images of this kind. Even if we can 
suppose that statues were broken up in Kushin times, this would not account for the mutilated 
statues found in the lower levels, which must have been speedily covered by débris when the 
site was deserted by the Indus Valley peoples, and which were not disturbed in the later 
search for brick. 


1 In some respects this kilt resembles the modern dhofz Whether anything else was worn beneath this lower 
garment we have no knowledge. 

* From the draping of the figures there can be no doubt that the garments were of thin material—probably of cotton, 
as we know that this material was in use during this period. But there is little reason to doubt that the poorer people 
at all events dispensed even with these simple garments in the heat of summer, if the clay figures are any criterion, The 
upper garment resembles those of other countries. In Babylonia a garment was frequently worn from the waist 
(4aunahis), 2nd sometimes, in addition to it, a shaw! under the right and over the left shoulder. Archaic female figures 
always had the upper part of the body covered. In Egypt a garment was worn over a vest in very early times, though 
the plain kilt hanging from the waist was also popularly worn by rich and poor alike. 

® Filtets to keep the coiled-up hair in place at the back of the head were worn in Sumer until at leaft 600 years later 
than at Mohenjo-daro. Smith, Sar/y Hifery of Assyria, pp. 78 and 79, and pl. x. See also The Antiquaries’ Fournal, 
vol. viii, No. 4, pl. liv, for « much earlier example. Langdon, Excavations at Kish, pl. vi. 
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A itriking feature of these heads is the dissimilarity of the faces, which argues thatvth 
were intended for portraits. They are certainly not of a uniform type, as one 
in Statues of deities. On the other hand, these heads were probably the work p pohreptrae 
who would naturally have produced the type of face that corresponded with their ideas. 
Again, that more than one god or goddess is portrayed is, of course, quite possible. ff, ‘as 
I suppose, figure No. 4 in Pl. C was a grotesque, it could never have been intended to represent 
a private individual, but might well have represented a conception of a particular god. 

In those countries where votive statues are common, they are usually of more or less good 
workmanship, for the reason that the sculptor had opportunities to perfect himself by practine 
in the portrayal of the human form. On the other hand, if Statues were made only of deities 
for temple purposes, for which the demand would be very limited, the work produced would 
probably be of a poor description. Apart from étatues, the sculptors at Mohenjo-daro had little 
experience in the carving of stone. This and the lack of stone itself would be quite enough 
to account for their inability to express the human form in that material. 


